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THE   COLLECTED    EDITIONS    OF   DE   QUINCEY. 

The  writings  of  Thomas  De  Quincey  present  some 
bibliographical  puzzles  of  a  very  tangled  character. 
These  arise  from  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  whilst  there  are  separate 
collections  intended  to  he  all-embracing,  there  is  no 
complete  edition  of  De  Quincey's  writings.  This  is 
the  starting-point  of  the  present  inquiry. 

The  American  Edition  of  De  Quincey's  Writings. 

The  Opium  Eater  was  essentially  a  periodical 
essayist ;  with  few  exceptions  his  writings  appeared 
at  first  in  magazines,  sometimes  with,  sometimes 
without,  any  marks  of  identification.  Left  to  himself 
De  Quincey  would  never  have  faced  the  troublesome 
task  of  hunting  out  these  children  of  his  fancy  from 
the  hiding-places  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge. 
It  is  not  probable  that  amid  the  storm  and  stress  of 
his  perturbed  career  he  had  kept  either  copies  or 
even  records  of  these  scattered  fugitives,  and  not- 
withstanding his  tenacious  memory  he  could  not 
always  feel  absolute  certainty  in  claiming  his  own. 
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To  .Mr.  James  T.  Fields,  the  American  publisher, 
is  due  the  happy  thought  of  collecting  into  book 
form  essays  lying  hidden  in  the  back  volumes 
of  'Blackwood,'  "Tail."  and  other  periodicals.  He 
put  himself  into  communication  with  the  Opium 
Eater,  who  was'  deeply  gratified  by  the  enthusiasm 
and  industry  of  Fields,  and  by  the  liberality  with 
which  he  treated  an  English  author,  who,  in  the 
then  absence  of  any  international  copyright,  had  no 
legal  claim  in  the  United  States  to  the  offspring  of 
his  brains.  This  feeling  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
which  appears  in  the  edition,  published  by  Ticknor 
and  Fields,  ■'From  the  Author  to  the  American 
Editor  of  hi-  Works,"  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  These  papers  I  am  anxious  to  put  into  the  hands  of  your 
house,  and,  so  far  as  regards  the  United  States,  of  y<>wv 
house  exclusively  ;  not  with  any  view  to  further  emolument, 
but  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services  which  you  have 
already  rendered  me;  namely,  first,  in  having  brought 
together  so  widely  scattered  a  collection  —  a  difficulty 
which  in  my  own  hands  by  too  painful  an  experience  1  had 
found  from  nervous  depression  to  be  absolutely  insur- 
mountable ,  secondly,  in  having  made  me  a  participator  in 
the  pecuniary  pi'ofits  of  the  American  edition,  without 
solicitation  or  the  shadow  of  any  expectation  on  my  part, 
without  any  legal  claim  that  1  could  plead,  or  equitable 
warrant  in  established  usage,  solely  and  merely  upon  your 
own  spontaneous  motion.  Some  of  these  new  papers,  I 
hope,  will  nut  be  without  their  value  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whe  have  taken  an  interest  in  the  original  series. 
But  at  all  events,  good  or  bad.  they  are  new  tendered 
to  the  appropriation  of  your  individual  house,  the  Messrs. 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  according  to  the  amplesl  extent  of 
any  power  to  make  such  a  transfer  that  1  maj  In1  found  to 
pi issess  by  law  or  custom  in  America. 
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"I  wish  this  transfer  were  likely  to  be  of  more  value    but 
the  veriest  trifle,  interpreted   by  the  spirit  in  which  I  offer 
it,    may    express    my   sense    of    the  liberality    manifested 
throughout  this  transaction  by  your  honorable  house. 
"Ever  believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

"  Your  faithful  and  obliged, 

"Thomas  De  Quincey." 

In  this  edition  there  appears  a  paper  on  the 
"  Traditions  of  the  Rabbins,"  which  gossip  attributed 
to  the  Opium  Eater.  When  consulted  De  Quincey 
at  first  demurred,  but  eventually  gave  way,  and  the 
article  appeared.  But  it  was  in  reality  a  contribution 
to  "Blackwood"  of  Dr.  George  Croly,  the  author 
of  that  remarkable  romance,  '  Salathiel.' 

The  American  edition  extended  to  twenty-two 
volumes,  and  is  the  editio  princejps.  Without  the 
preliminary  labour  of  Mr.  James  T.  Fields  there 
would  have  been  no  general  collection  of  De 
Quincey's  writings.  Lovers  of  literature  will  for 
those  labours  hold  his  memory  blessed. 

The  Author's  Edition. 

At  the  instigation  of  Mr.  James  Hogg,  and  helped 
and  stimulated  by  the  American  edition,  De  Quincey 
prepared  fourteen  volumes  of  "Selections,  Grave 
and  Gay,"  the  last  appearing  in  the  year  1860,  after 
the  death  of  the  Opium  Eater.  This  edition  con- 
tained much  fresh  matter  added  by  the  author  in 
the  process  of  a  revision,  which  in  some  cases 
amounted  to  re-writing.  This  retained  Croly's 
article  on  the  Rabbins.  The  Opium  Eater  found 
the  work  of  revising  and  re-casting  very  tedious  and 
laborious,  and  the  chronic  disorder  in  which  he  kept 
his    papers    must   have  contributed   greatly   to  the 
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difficulty.  There  are  some  proof-sheets  of  De 
Quincey  in  the  British  .Museum,  which  are  very 
interesting.     On    the  proof-sheet    of    page   351    of 

••  Secret  Societies  "  he  writes,  "  This  close  of  a  note 
on  Lobeck — I  cannot  find  the  beginning  of,  so  it 
must  be  omitted.  The  rest  is  all  righl  and  correctly 
located  by  alphabet  marks  or  otherwise."  This 
quotation  will  illustrate  the  curious  accidents  of  the 
text  of  De  Quincey.  The  note  was  appended  to  bis 
article  on  "Secret  Societies"  in  •  Tait  '  for  August, 
L847,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  American  edition  in 
all  its  subsequent  issues.  But  when  the  author  was 
revising  the  paper  for  the  first  English  edition  he 
mislaid  the  opening  lines,  and  therefore  sacrificed 
the  whole  of  it.  Dr.  Masson  did  not  restore  the  note 
in  his  completer  edition.  Hence,  it  appears  in  allthe 
American  and  in  none  of  the  English  editions.  The 
note  refers  to  the  "  Aglaophamus "  of  Christian 
August  Lobeck,  which  appeared  in  1829.  Nearly  a 
page  of  annotation  is  thus  sacrificed,  and  this  includes 
the  characteristic  passage  in  which  the  differ- 
ence between  doctrinal  religions  such  as  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Islam  and  the  Pagan  or  ceremonial 
religions  is  pointed  out — a  distinction  of  great 
importance,  but  winch  was  overlooked  both  by 
Warburton  in  his  "  Divine  Legation  :'  and  by  his 
opponents.* 

Dr.  Masson's   Edition. 
In  1889  the  late  Professor   David  Masson  under- 
took the  preparation  of  an   edition  which  extends  to 

*  I   have    given  ;i    fuller  accouirl    of    these    proof-sheets   in   the 
■  Scottish  Review,'  November  26th,  L908. 
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fourteen  closely  printed  volumes,  and  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  extensive.  A  number  of  papers,  not 
previously  edited,  were  now  included,  the  whole 
were  rearranged  and  an  effort  made  to  place  them 
in  systematic  order.  This  involved  considerable 
changes,  for  where  De  Quincey  had  written  ;it 
different  periods  of  his  life  more  than  one  article  on 
the  same  subject  they  had  to  lie  brought  into  line, 
either  by  incorporation  or  in  supplementary  form. 
Some  of  the  papers  discovered  by  Dr.  Masson  were 
of  first-rate  importance.  Amongst  other  gifts  of 
this  nature  we  owe  to  him  the  recovery  of  the 
notable  article  on  Hannah  More,  which  originally 
appeared  in  '  Tait's  Edinburgh  Magazine'  for 
December,  1833.  For  reasons  which  appear  to  me 
to  he  quite  insufficient,  Dr.  Masson  omitted  certain 
portions  of  it.  These  suppressed  passages  express  in 
a  vivid  form  De  Quincey's  views  on  some  interesting- 
topics.  After  describing  Hannah  More  as  loyal, 
well  affected  to  the  Government,  anti-G-allican,  and 
anti-Jacobin,  we  have  this  excursus  on  the  French 
and  English  Jacobins  : 

"But  these  were  points  which,  at  that  time  of  day,  might 
have  been  safely  assumed  of  any  and  every  person  in  Mrs. 
More's  situation.  Modern  reformers — those  amongst  them, 
I  mean,  whose  aims  are  really  noble,  whether  otherwise 
prudent  and  practicable  or  not,  must  not  do  themselves  so 
vast  a  wrong  as  to  affiliate  their  own  generation  upon  any 
class  or  modification  of  the  Jacobins  who  grew  out  of  tin' 
French  Revolution.  These  were,  to  a  man,  scoundrels  ; 
ami  no  race  of  sincere  reformers,  having  noble  purposes, 
ever  could  arise  from  that  corrupt  stock.  I  say  not  this 
with  levity  or  inconsideration.  Two  elements  there  were 
in  the  analysis  of  a  Jacobin,  which  applied  to  them  univer 
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sally:  they  were  virulently  anti-national;  haters  of  the 
land  which  gave  them  birth;  bitter  calumniators  of  its 
character;  disparagers  of  its  glories;  vehemenl  well- 
wishers  to  its  enemies,  simply  as  enemies.  Secondly,  they 
were  generally  anti-social  in  their  plans  upon  the  largest 
scale  :  but,  universally,  they  were  so  as  regarded  the 
institution  of  property.  All  Jacobins  hated  England.  All 
Jacobins  lusted  and  neighed  after  rich  men's  possession-. 
Simply,  therefore,  to  lie  a  person  of  respectability,  as  the 
phrase  is,  gave  a,  pledge  for  any  man  in  those  days  that  lie 
could  not  be  a  brother  of  that  order;  and  as  to  women, 
mere  feminine  characteristics  of  gentleness  and  sexual 
decorum,  effectually  forbade  their  accession,  no  matter  in 
what  rank,  to  a,  fraternity  so  sanguinary  and  ferocious. 
Hence  it  was,  that  never  in  any  land,  so  entirely  as  in 
England  at  that  time,  could  it  have  been  said  that  the 
whole  nation  were  of  one  mind  in  foreign  politics.*  And 
this  unanimity  was  absolute,  insomuch  that  it  never 
happened  to  myself,  from  the  opening  of  that  war  until  its 
close,  to  meet  with  one  man  of  any  class  of  station,  who 
did  not  view  our  hostility  to  France  as  a  matter  of  mere 
necessity  ;  though  I  have  met  with  visionaries  who 
objected  to  a  beligerent  state  as  the  besi  means  of  giving 
expression  to  our  hostility.  Under  such  an  aspect  of 
public  affairs  I  could  not  fail  to  know  the  general  outline 
of  .Mrs.  II.  More's  politics.  But  that  outline  being  so 
entirely  derived  from  public  opinion,  and  rather  resembling 
a  creed  inherited  from  the  accidents  of  birth  or  local 
position  than  one  which  has  been  formed  upon  personal 
enquiry,  still  left  the  individual  propensities  unexpounded. 
.Many  are  the  rogues  and  hounds  in  this  world  whom  one 
meets  professing  noble  opinions,  simply  because  the  current 
o|    public  sentiment   allows  them    no    opening  lor  their  real 

■  In  saying  this,  it  is  meant,  that  the  nation  were  of  <>u<'  mind 
from  tin'  date  of  the  second  revolutionary  war.  beginning  in  the 
spring  of  1803 ;  for,  in  the  previous  war  (1793  L800),  there  had  been 
a  respectable  party  <■('  protestors.       De  Quincey. 
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thoughts,  unless  with  more  courage  than  might  belong  to 
their  own  currish  nature.  <  hi  this  particular  theme  there 
was  one  test  question,  or  Shibboleth,  for  ascertaining  whether 
i  be  popular  fail  h  were  adopted  in  ;i  corresponding  spirit  of 
heart,  or  merely  professed  by  the  lips.  Jr  was  this,  '  Will 
you  fight  ':  '  That  is  to  say,  Are  you  so  base  of  soul  as  to 
hold  that  opposition  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  a  vain  and 
hopeless  speculation  ?  "  A  party  there  was.  it  must  be 
remembered,  at  that  Jay  in  our  national  councils  who 
resolutely  maintained  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  contest — 
assured  that  no  Englishman  would  be  found  on  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  after  a  certain  assigned  date,  unless  as  a  captive 
to  the  enemy;  and  adjured  us,  whilst  there  was  yet  room 
for  pardon  or  hope  of  mercy  to  propitiate  Napoleon  by  the 
humility  of  our  pacific  overtures.  Fortunately,  that  party 
found  no  support  or  countenance  out  of  the  House.  Yet, 
doubtless,  there  was,  as  always  in  a  populous  and  luxurious 
nati  mi  there  musi  be,  much  baseness  of  heart  sown  up  and 
down  in  society,  which  would  gladly  have  echoed  such 
words,  had  it  durst,  had  it  found  sufficient;  sympathy,  or 
had  it  seen  any  probable  toleration  for  its  miscreancy  (that 
word  I  use  in  it<  etymological  sense)  in  the  public  mind. 
Tried  by  the  test  I  have  assigned  it  is  but  justice  to  Mrs. 
11.  .More  to  say  that  she  was  sound.  Thus  far  she  was 
loyal-hearted  to  the  great  principles  at  stake  that  hardly, 
in  any  case,  would  she  have  been  found  dallying  with  the 
thoughts  of  peace,  tar  less  despairing  of  the  final  issue. 
Yot.  having  said  this,  I  have  -aid  all  that  does  credit  to  her 
political  firmness  or  sagacity;  for,  in  other  respects,  she 
was  deeply  enslaved  to  the  meanest  superstitions  of  the 
day." 

Tliis  passage  is  not  one  that  will  carry  conviction 
to  vvi-vy  mind,  but  it  is  of  value  as  the  opinion  of  a 
Tory  of  De  Quincey's  special  type.  The  editor  of 
*  Tait's  Magazine  '  added  to  it  a  note  of  protest  in 
which  he  named  the  Godwins,  Hunts,  Holcrofts  and 
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Shelleys  in  contrasl  to  the  loan- jobbers,  contractors 
and  sinecurists  who  profil  by  the  anti-G-allican 
sentiment.  De  Quincey  goes  on  to  say  thai  Hannah 
More  shared  a  feeling  then  common  in  all  England 
as  to  the  superiority  of  the  French  in  military  skill 
which  led  many  to  regard  a  contest  with  them  as 
hopeless.  The  British  soldier,  it  was  urged,  had 
courage,  bul  "the  magic  of  talent,  etc.'*  was  with 
the  French.  De  Quincey,  then  a  fervid  young  man, 
was  fully  convinced  that  the  Briton  was  superior 
as  a  fighting  animal.  This  with  him  was  nol  mere 
John  Bullism,  but  the  conviction  of  a  studenl  of 
history.  Annoyed  by  her  persistency  in  deprecia- 
tion of  her  own  countrymen's  military  capacity  De 
Quincey  entered  warmly  into  the  discussion. 

"I  observed  to  her,  as  coolly  and  as  sneeringlyas  I  could, 
that  Malbrouk,  as  the  French  songs  call  him.  viz..  Marl- 
borough, notwithstanding  he  had  the  misfortune  (as  sin- 
was  pleased  to  consider  it)  of  being  an  Englishman,  yel 
contrived  to  trample  as  mire  all  the  French  generals 
opposed  to  him,  whether  pupils  of  Turenne  or  of  Catinat  ; 
which  two  leaders,  however,  as  being  much  more  systema- 
tically educated  than  the  officers  of  republican  France, 
who,  generally  speaking,  had  risen  from  the  ranks.  I  was 
bold  to  consider  as  probably  more  accomplished  leaders 
than  the  best  of  the  new  school.  And  aitropos  of  accom- 
plishments, said  I.  wlial  military  leader  throughout  history. 
it'  we  except  the  first  (desar.  could  stand  a  competition  as 
to  those  with  the  all-brilliant  Englishman,  whether  in 
extent,  compass,  or  variety':  Certainly.  .Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  produce  a  French  general 
tit,  in  this  respect,  to  hold  a  candle  to  him  ;  and  I  give  vmi 
a  large  latitude  of  selection;  1  will  <ri\-(>  you  the  three 
centuries    from    Francis     I.   and    the    stirring    age  of  his 
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daughter-in-law,  Catharine  de  Medicis,  to'  the  era  of  the 
Revolution.  To  begin  with  little  things,  Marlborough  was 
llic  most  finished  statue  of  a  man  for  the  eye  ;  next,  as  to 

manners  and  deportment,  he  was  the  most  polished  and 
high-bredj  at  once  captivating  by  his  suavity,  and  com- 
manding by  Ins  dignity.  He  was  the  most  insinuating 
courtier  in  the  circles  of  princes;  in  diplomacy  he  was 
second  to  no  man  in  his  own  age;  and  in  his  peculiar  ari 
of  strategics  he  shone  so  resplendently  that  no  man  ever 
thought  of  Marlborough  as  a  possible  subject  for  rivalship, 
notwithstanding"  he  had  constantly  for  his  assessor  in  the 
praetorian  dignity  that  illustrious  Prince  Eugene,  who 
would  have  been,  to  any  merit  lower  than  his  own,  a  rival 
of  even  fatal  pretensions.  Doubtless,  I  added,  the  brutish 
Charles  XII  interpreted  the  courtly  homage  of  Marl- 
borough during  their  famous  interview  as  no  more  than  a 
just  acknowledgment  of  what  he  conceived  his  own  supe- 
riority. The  amenity  and  high-breeding  of  the  English 
Captain  doubtless  passed  with  him  for  effeminacies  incom- 
patible with  any  high  standard  of  martial  qualities.  And 
yet  the  booby — for  such  he  was — might  have  reflected  that 
Marlborough  was  even  more  above  him  in  the  scientific 
practice  of  his  art,  in  the  vast  compass  of  his  combination, 
and  in  the  throne-shattering  extent  of  his  chief  victories, 
than  he  was  in  his  knowledge  of  men  and  courts.  As  to 
victories,  indeed,  what  comparison  could  there  be  between 
a  petty  defeat  of  Finland  peasants  and  perfectly  undisci- 
plined Russians  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  immortal  Blen- 
heim on  the  other  ?  Leaving  this  theme  of  Marlborough, 
however,  as  soon  as  I  had  worked  it  sufficiently  for  Mrs. 
More's  annoyance,  I  passed  to  our  modern  Expeditions. 
X<>  topic  has  furnished  more  occasion  for  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  fiction  ;  and  it  had  gradually  become  a  received 
and  unquestioned  doctrine, — almost  a  proverb, — that  our 
English  were  always  unfortunate  in  expeditions.  Now, 
said  I,  Mrs.  H.  More,  allow*  me  to  remind  you  that,  putting 
entirely  out  of  the  question  our  many  anti-colonial  expedi- 
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rim  is.  every  one  of  which,  without  a  solitary  exception,  has 
succeeded,  and  confining  ourselves  to  those  on  ;i  grander 
scale,  which  of  them,  in  ;i  military  sense,  has  failed  '  The 
tun  must  conspicuous  to  after  ages  will  be  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Portuguese  of  last  year  (1808),  under  Sir  Arthur 
\\  ellesley.  Li  both  these  Ave  found  the  enemy  in  posses- 
sion, nine-tenths  of  the  process,  as,  in  every  language  the 
proverb  teaches  us;  but  here  it  was  military  possession, 
which  implies  the  occupation  of  forts,  citadels,  towns, 
magazines,  rivers,  natural  positions.  We  find  him  also,  to 
use  a  neologism,  acclimatized,  while  we  had  t  i  seasou  our 
Northern  bodies  by  first  of  all  dying  a  little.  Meantime, 
what  were  the  relations  of  force,  valued  numerically  ?  In 
Egypt  we  might  have  a  little  the  advantage,  but  in  Por- 
tugal the  balance  was,  in  a  far  greater  degree,  againsl 
us.  And  such  being  the  pi'emises,  now,  then,  what  was 
the  result  ?  You  know,  Mrs.  Hannah  Mure,  in  both 
cases,  we  kicked  them  out  of  the  land  which  they  had 
polluted  and  desolated  ;  yes,  Mrs.  Hannah  More,  we 
kicked  your  French  g'enerals,  with  all  their  tactics  and 
their  ticktacs,  their  "  manceuvrings "  on  the  right  bank 
and  the  left  hank,  their  '•combinations"  and  their  combi- 
devils ;  or,  if  you  please,  we  handed  them  politely  out  of 
the  country  almost  without  an  effort.  In  Egypt  the  busi- 
ness was  done,  in  effect,  by  the  first  two  or  three  days,  all 
the  rest  being  occupied  merely  by  the  extent  of  ground 
interposed  between  ourselves  and  Cairo,  as  afterwards  be- 
tween Cairo  and  Alexandria.  In  Portugal,  again,  all  was 
finished  by  the  two  actions  of  Roleia  and  Yimiera  ;  and 
hut  for  the  unhappy  intervention  of  the  two  old  dotards 
who  superseded  Sir  Arthur  in  the  command,  all  would 
have  been  finished  much  more  decisively,  and  with  ampler 
degradation  for  France.  I  alleged,  also,  the  brilliant 
descent  on  Calabria,  under  Sir  John  Stuart — an  expedition 
much  smaller,  indeed,  in  its  scale,  hut  not  less  absolute 
and  comprehensive  in  its  success.  And  in  that  instance, 
said  I ,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  catching  one  of  your  French 
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manoeuvrers — the  rascal  Regnier,  who,  in  his  book  upon 
Egypt,  had  Libelled  our  army.  Never  was  retribution 
more  perfect.  Here  was  the  hound,  who  had  insinuated 
the  vilest  things  against  ourselves,  generally  as  a  nation 
victorious  by  its  representative  army  over  his  own,  under 
the  attesting  eyes  of  Turks,  Mamelukes,  Arabs,  Fellahs — 
and  had  uttered  equal  villainies  against  individual  regi- 
ments: here  we  had  him,  and  an  army  which  he  could  not 
deny  to  be  an  army  d'elite,  face  to  face  marshalled  against 
our  own  :  the  French  mustered  in  greater  strength  than 
ourselves  :  t  hat  made  the  result  even  more  illustrious,  which, 
however,  was,  in  every  circumstance,  arranged  as  if  by  the 
hands  of  the  dread  Nemesis  herself.  Regnier,  the  libeller, 
was  here  supreme  and  uncontrolled  :  he  had  no  longer  any 
Menou  or  other  superior  on  whom  to  transfer  his  disgraces. 
It  had  been,  moreover,  a  Scottish  regiment  against  whom 
his  insults  were  hurled  :  and  behold  !  it  was  a  Scottish 
regiment  to  whom,  chiefly  on  this  occasion,  accident  had 
assigned  the  task  of  chastisement.  This  Scottish  regiment 
was  composed  of  young  men,  not  one  of  whom  had  ever 
before  been  engaged  :  and  to  sharpen  the  points  of  con- 
trast, it  happened  that  this  particular  regiment  to  which 
it  was  now  confronted  bore  the  reputation  of  being  the 
crack  regiment  in  the  French  service  :  it  was  the  l'n  mu  n 
legere.  The  two  regiments  advanced  against  each  other: 
they  met:  and  the  order  ran  along  the  line  to  cross 
bayonets.  In  that  very  operation  a  little  indication  tran- 
spired of  French  trepidation:  the  Scottish  bayonet  was 
firm:  but  all  along  the  line  was  heard  the  tinkle  of  the 
hostile  bayonet  as  it  rattled,  for  a  moment  against  the 
British  weapon,  under  the  uncontrollable  tremors  of 
anticipation.  Frenchmen!  even  by  that  sign  thou  art  de- 
ciphered and  read,  weighed  and  found  wanting.  The 
next  moment  proclaimed  the  triumph  of  Scotland:  the 
bayonet  was  -out  home:  the  regiment — the  army  was 
broken,  pursued,  smashed:  and  Regnier,  the  slanderous 
Regnier,  was  made  chief  in  that  ignominy  which  previously 
he  had  only  shared  with  others." 
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De  Quincey  did  nor  regard  military  talent  as  a 
great  rarity;  on  the  contrary  he  thought  it  was  a 
"psychological  delusion"  to  suppose  that  ir  would 
not  appear  when  wanted,  and  in  proof  he  cites  the 
cases  of  the  Thirty  irears'  War  and  the  French 
Revolution.  The  successes  of  the  British  forces 
justified  his  side  of  the  dispute  with  Hannah  More, 
but  he  was  innocently  astonished  to  find  that  she 
was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  thai  she  had  been 
wrong  ! 

He  cont  inu.es  : 

'■  However,  there  was  now  a  near  prospect  that  I  should 
be  justified  and  avenged  by  unimpeachable  tacts  and  by 
trophies  that  would  not  be  gainsaid.  For  England  was 
now  launched  upon  the  Spanish  war;  and  the  case  was,  at 
length,  realised  which,  so  often  for  eight  years  running,  I 
had  supposed  in  conversation  as  a  basis  for  my  arguments. 
Hitherto,  said  I.  every  English  general  during  our  time  lias 
been  starved  in  his  supplies  of  men.  Once  only  let  us  see 
an  Englishman  of  good  health  and  active  habits  at  the 
head  of  80,000  men.  fifty  being  his  own  countrymen,  the 
rest,  suppose  Portuguese  peasants  (not  Lisboners),  but 
officered  and  trained  by  Englishmen,  and  then  shall  we 
again  sec  victories  worthy  of  Marlborough.  I  ask  no 
marvels  of  talent  in  the  supreme  commander  (although  I 
am  well  aware  that  those  would  soon  be  imagined  by  the 
moonstruck  genus  attonitorum)  ;  all  1  postulate  is — honest 

intention-,    g 1     health,     and     reasonable     activity.       It 

pleased  Heaven  to  grant  all  that  my  arguments  supposed 
— and  more;  accordingly,  all  followed  that  I  anticipated 
and  more;  theCrecy.  the  Agincourt,  the  Blenheim,  of  our 
forefathers,  were  virtually  repeated  for  us,  their  children. 
And  thus,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  at  length,  by  mere 
dint  of  facts,  hard-headed  facts,  1  had  my  triumph  ;  and 
that,  concuri'ently  with  the  vengeance  thus  signalised   for 
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nations,  I  also,  in  another  sense,  had  my  vengeance,  as  the 
champion  in  so  many  disputes  of  our  national  character. 
It  is  worth  while  recording  that  I  had  not;  for  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  matter,  it  is  worth  while  explaining  why.) 
Happening  again  to  be  in  political  conversation  with  Mrs. 
H.  Mori',  after  an  interval  of  some  years,  during  which  the 
national  ear  had  been  stunned  and  deafened  by  the  rapid 
succession  of  our  victories,  suddenly  it  recurred  to  me 
that  J  had  never  claimed  or  enjoyed  my  just  triumph,  and 
that  I  could  have  it  now.  Powers  of  Justice  !  conceive  my 
astonishment  when  I  heard  Mrs.  H.  More  disown  the 
sentiments  1  ascribed  to  her,  and  the  whole  part  which  she 
had  really  borne  in  our  disputes.  Nay,  I  did  not  entirely 
satisfy  her  that  our  separate  parts  and  relations  in  these 
disputes  were  not  (to  speak  mathematically)  the  mere 
reciprocal  or  absolute  inversion  of  what  I  represented. 
'Surely  it  must  have  been  herself  who  stood  upfor  England: 
Oh!  yes;  on  recollection  it  must  be  so;  she  had  always 
been  for  England;  and  on  further  recollection,  she  fancied 
(though  in  that  she  might  be  mistaken)  that  I  had  shocked 
her  much,  or  at  least  somebody  had,  and  surely  it  must  be 
myself,  by  the  keenness  of  my  anti-national  principles,  and 
the  excess  of  my  admiration  for  French  tactics/  Oh  ! 
(-Joddess  Rhamnusia  !  had  I  lived  to  hear  that  ?  And  was 
this  my  retribution  ?  I  dropped  the  subject  and  from  that 
day  I  was  silent.  Two  days  after,  I  called  upon  her  with  a 
passage  of  my  own  composition,  printed,  fortunately,  and 
-arly  in  1809.  That  passage  settled  the  complexion  of  my 
politics  beyond  all  dispute  ;  and,  "  Of  course  it  must  have 
been  somebody  else  whom  she  had  confounded  with  myself.'' 
Thus  far  she  was  compelled  to  do  justice.  But,  as  respected 
herself,  she  was  inexorably  positive  in  her  convictions  that  I 
wronged  her,  and  that  the  opinions  which  had  in  effect  been 
won  from  her,  as  from  millions  besides,  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  were  simply  those  which  she  had  always  held.  Let 
it  not  be  imagined  that  in  this  self-delusion  there  was  any 
conscious  fraud.  No,  under  the  philosophic  law  of  con- 
tinuity  all  was   explained.        However  rapid   the   transition 
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of  the  English  army  from  its  state  of  obscurity  and 
iw  rtia  to  its  state  of  triumphal  lustre,  still  of  necessity  this 
transition  had  revolved  through  all  the  stages  of  growth 
and  increase,  [thadnol  been  absolutely  per  saltum.  It  ir 
had  then  there  must  have  been  a  corresponding  abruptness 
in  the  transformation  of  the  sentiments  with  which  that 
army  was  contemplated:  and,  in  thai  case,  the  change 
could  not  have  escaped  the  consciousness.  A.s  it  was  there 
had  been  room  and  leisure  for  the  public  mind  to  conform 
its  new  way  of  thinking  to  the  new  state  of  things  by  a 
correspon ding  graduation  of  movements;  earn  month  the 
army  had  risen  in  their  opinion,  and  yet  by  steps  so  equally 
advancing  that  the  change  had  travelled  through  all  the 
'moments5  of  increase  without  having  once  challenged  a 
conscious  notice.  Tempora  mutantur  was  then  a  true 
saying;  but  the  fact  was  net  perceived,  because  A 
in  "hi  in  >/ 1-  in  ill  is.  Our  minds  and  sense  of  tiling  had 
adjusted  themselves  to  this  new  position  of  the  objects  as 
imperceptibly  a-  those  objects  had  reached  the  new  position. 
Mr-.  EL  More  was  net  singular  in  her  delusion  ;  mere  than 
half  the  nation  had  shared  it  ;  and  all.  like  her.  backed  out 
of  their  eld  opinions,  when  it  had  become  impossible  to 
maintain  them,  except  only  the  unhappy  Whigs,  and  they 
would  have  done  so.  too,  hut  for  the  records  of  Parliament. 
This  strange,  but  still  natural,  mode  of  traversing  a  whole 
hemisphere  of  opinion,  by  which  the  very  opposite  point  of 
the  circle  <  diametro  is  attained,  without  a  solitary  act  of 
consciousness  accompanying  the  change,  I  have  dwelt  upon, 
because  in  no  way  so  easily,  or  so  frequently,  do  men 
practise  upon  themselves  a  most  extensive  delusion. 
Repentance  is  thus  reckoned  upon,  vengeance  is  anticipated, 

which  this  world  never  sees  realised.  How  often  has  a 
young  aspirant,  quitting  his  village  obscurity  for  Loudon. 
promised  himself,  under  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
powers,  a  luxury  of  revenge  upon  those  who  have  insulted 
him.  which  yet  i-  never  fulfilled.  And  why  net  ':  Are  tin- 
men dead  who  insulted   him  '.'       Or  has  he  himself  failed  to 
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attain  the  elevation  by  which  lie  was  to  inflict  the  avenerint? 
mortification  upon  them  ?  Perhaps  neither  one  nor  the 
other;  yet,  because  his  elevation  could  not  be  attained  by 
a  single  and  a  sudden  act,  but  was  prepared  gradually, 
through  many  gradations  of  approach,  bis  enemies  were 
thus  inevitably  conformed  to  his  new  position — silently 
transfigured  by  the  same  pi-ocess  of  stealthy  change;  and 
the  last,  or  crowning  act  of  his  elevation,  as  no  more  than 
a  sequel  to  all  which  had  preceded  it,  bringing  thus  no 
surprise  to  them,  could  bring  no  vengeance  to  him. 
Napoleon  had  overheard  a  little  knave  of  an  attorney, 
in  conversation  with  Madame  Beauharnois,  pointedly 
undervaluing-  an  alliance  with  himself,  a  young  general 
of  artillery,  as  with  one  who  had  nothing  in  the  world 
beyond  a  cloak  and  a  sword.  Manet  altd  mente  repostum  : 
and  six  years  afterwards,  at  the  very  moment  when  His 
Holiness  already  stood  by  the  altar,  his  hand  upon  the 
ampulla,  charged  with  the  sacred  oil  for  God's  anointed, 
Josephine  and  himself,  then  fully  robed,  under  these  heart- 
searching  circumstances,  what  was  uppermost  in  his 
thoughts  ?  '  Call/  said  he, '  that  little  knave,  Raquideau/ 
The  little  knave  was  at  hand,  and  presented  himself. 
'Now  then/  said  he,  'now,  now,  I  say,  have  I  nothing 
beyond  a  cloak  and  a  sword?'  Here,  as  Napoleon 
fancied,  was  consummated,  by  one  thunderbolt,  his  long- 
suspended  vengeance.  And  yet  we  have  the  best  reason 
to  think  that  it  was  a  mere  brutum fulmen.  For  doubtless 
this  little  scamp,  Raquideau,  had  kept  his  knavish  eye 
keenly  fixed  upon  the  public  career  of  Napoleon ;  and 
though  possibly  enough  he  might  sometimes  suspect  that 
his  client's  husband  would  make  his  last  adieus  to  the 
public  at  'the  little  national  window,'  still,  upon  the  whole, 
he  must  have  felt  that  his  tendencies  were  upwards.  And 
the  several  steps  of  this  ascent  were  so  gradual  that  the 
final  one  could  have  affected  him  by  no  harsher  sense 
of  transition  than  any  other  in  the  whole  line  of  succes- 
sion.    That  slight  which   Napoleon  designed  to  punish  by 
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so  theatrical  an  appeal  not  only  did  nol  exist  at  this 
time,  but  had  been  doubtless  forgotten;  inevitably  ir  had 
perished  long  ago  by  the  euthanasy  of  an  unconscious 
transmigration  into  other  and  more  suitable  feelings." 

The  next  passage  omitted  consists  merely  of  a  few 

additional  lines  as  to  the  reason  wiry  Ilaimali  More 
declined  a  position  in  the  household  of  Princess 
Charlotte.  They  are  only  worth  quoting  to  show 
the  arbitrary  character  of  the  omissions.  After 
"such  a  story  as  this  was  not  likely  t<>  recommend 
the  office  to  Hannah  More's  ambition,"  De  Quincey 
continues  : 

"To  fput  into  circumscription  and  confine  her  free 
condition'  could  not  at  her  time  of  life  sixty,  or  near  it) 
have  been  a  prudent  step,  except  on  the  excitement  of 
intense  ambition  ;  and  that  was  a  dangerous  passion,  as 
it  appeared,  in  the  Princess  Charlotte's  household;  if 
jealousy  could  operate  so  forcibly  against  a  man  upon  female 
minds,  a  fortiori  it  would  lie  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  a 
woman.      The  office  was,  therefore,  declined,  but      .      .      ." 

Professor  Masson  then  resumes  his  author's  text 
in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  The  Opium  Eater  goes 
on  to  consider  Hannah  More's  claim  to  historical 
knowledge.  He  found  that  she  had  no  distinct  idea 
as  to  the  Huguenot  leader  Colierni.  Then  follows 
this  passage  omitted  by  Prof.  Masson: 

"Yet,  if  a  student  of  history  may  have  licence  to  be 
ignorant  of  so  conspicuous  an  act  in  the  great  drama 
oi  modern  history  as  the  whole  regency  of  Catherine 
Medici,  what  is  it  that  he  is  expected  to  know  ?  Even 
in  the  times  posterior  to  those  of  Charles  IX.  and  with 
respect    to    persons     whose     names     ami     memories    are    as 
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familiar  to  the  ear  as  any  in  our  own  day,  I  found  Mrs. 
H.  More  a  mere  mirror  of  the  common  popular  impressions, 
which,  in  no  instance,  she  had  taken  any  pains  to  correct, 
or  to  verify  when  that  was  possible.  Out  of  many  scores 
whom  I  could  mention  the  following  eminent  persons  came 
under  a  passing  review  in  our  conversations;  and,  with 
regard  to  all  of  them,  by  simply  telling-  the  unwelcome 
truth,  I  so  disturbed  the  previous  romance  which  had 
settled  on  their  characters  that  Mrs.  H.  More  complained 
of  being  in  the  condition  of  one  who  is  made  to  stand  on 
his  head;  and,  I  believe,  after  all  gave  me  credit  for 
inventing  my  authorities.  Henri  Quatre,  the  gay,  the 
gallant,  the  chivalrous!  If  any  Frenchman  could  have 
credit  for  being  a  perfect  gentleman— a  possibility  which 
even  Mrs.  H.  More  was  disposed  to  doubt  (for  the  petulance 
and  defect  of  moral  dignity  and  reserve  in  the  very 
temperament  of  France  makes  that  as  difficult  a  feat  as  for 
a  camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle),  such  a 
distinction  she  was  inclined  to  claim  for  this  famous 
apostate.  'But,'  said  I,  '  Henri  Quatre,  in  spite  of  his 
feathers  dropping  to  his  saddle-bow,  spite  of  his  romantic 
amours,  of  his  coups-de-theatre  in  matters  of  generosit}-, 
clemency,  courage,  etc.,  was  a  mere  brute  in  private  life/ 
•  Why,  you  know,  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us  that  no  man 
i-  a  hero  to  his  valet;  but  surely  you  use  too  strong  a 
word ;  amiable  at  least  he  was,  in  the  French  sense  of  that 
word/  '  Yes,  on  a  fine  day,  surrounded  by  ladies.  But 
I  speak  of  his  ordinary  week-day  life.  Amongst  the  gentle- 
men of  his  bedchamber  not  merely  his  conversation  but 
his  personal  habits  were  filthy,  brutal,  disgusting — worse 
than  would  be  tolei-ated  amongst  draymen  or  scavengers.' 
I  gave  my  authority — Sir  George  Carew,  in  his  official 
report  of  what  he  witnessed  in  the  French  court  to 
James  I.  '  But  was  Sir  George  a  sufficient  historical 
evidence  ?  '  '  Beyond  all  question  the  most  impartial  of 
all  contemporary  delineators  of  that  court/  But,  to  settle 
that    point,  by  urging  a  modern  authority  which  I  knew 
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would  weigh  with  Mrs.  II.  More,  I  assured  her  thai  Gray, 
the  poet,  in  his  official  character  of  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  had  relied  entirely  upon  Sir  George's  work,  which 
is  to  be  found  reprinted  by  Birch  in  one  of  his  many 
valuable  contributions  to  history.  Then  came  Sully,  the 
honest  Sully,  "Honesl  [ago."  He  doubtless  was  well 
kicked  by  his  chivalrous  master  on  many  an  occasion.  The 
royal  too  was  much  better  acquainted  with  his  person  than 
his  own  hand  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  That,  however, 
was  his  own  concern.  What  concerns  us  is  that  the  said 
Sully  was  a  knave  beyond  all  other  unhanged  knaves  in 
modern  history.  This,  it  was  easy  to  show,  even  from  his 
own  memoirs,  which,  in  this  point,  perfectly  accorded  with 
Sir  George  Carew,  who,  1  remember,  particularly  notices 
his  rapacity,  his  habit  of  scoffing  at  all  principles  of  justice, 
and  his  infamous  effrontery  in  building  Ids  very  pride  on 
the  open  avowal  of  his  villainies.  Clarendon  naturally 
followed  Sully.  Mrs.  H.  More  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
he  had  ever  been  charged  with  murder  :  a  charge  which 
it  was  easy  to  substantiate  from  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson's 
memoirs  ;  though  it  would  have  been  equally  easy  to  adduce 
a  whole  body  of  evidence  to  the  same  effect  from  other 
sources.  But,  waiving  these  hideous  atrocities,  look  to  his 
private  memoirs  (not  his  history)  for  the  scene  which 
ensued  on  the  discovery,  or  pretended  discovery,  of  his 
daughter's  clandestine  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  York, 
then  heir-presumptive  to  the  crown.  Whether  we  suppose 
the  old  knave  a  party  to  the  plot,  or  one  of  its  dupes, 
what  extravagance  and  folly  and  injustice!  What  over- 
acted feminine  fury!  He  would  kill  his  daughter  with  his 
own  hands;  he  would  convict  her  of  high  treason  ;  sentence 
her,  execute  her,  de  piano — summarily,  without  evidence 
as  to  the  facts,  without  distinction  as  to  the  guilt,  without 
deliberation  as  to  the  punishment.  Is  this  an  English 
judge  that  we  are  reading — isit  the  supreme  English  judge 
who  acts  in  this  spirit  of  demoniac  frenzy  ?  Bui  he  was 
overpowered    by    sudden    surprise   and    loyal    indignation. 
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Xot  at  all ;  for  lie  records  all  this  scene  deliberately,  and 
leaves  it  as  an  avowed  model  of  wise  conduct  to  posterity. 
Just  such  had  been  the  behaviour  of  Sully  in  England.  A 
riot  having  occurred  from  the  insolence  of  his  train  meeting 
with  the  hot  blood  of  Englishmen,  he  seizes  two  of  his  own 
people,  and,  as  a  sort  of  libation  to  the  popular  storm,  in  a 
mixed  spirit  of  cowardice  the  vilest,  and  tyranny  the  most 
devilish,  resolves  to  throw  them  overboard.  This  noble 
resolution  taken,  he  despatches  a  messenger  to  the  Lord 
.Mayor,  insisting  on  his  coming  forthwith  to  hang  his  two 
servants;  and  greatly  scandalised  he  is  to  hear,  in  reply, 
that  it  was  not  the  English  practice  to  hang  men  before 
trial.  Who  but  must  rejoice  in  the  misfortunes  of  such 
ministers  as  these,  who,  by  long  courses  of  illegal  violences 
and  villainies,  had  so  darkened  the  very  ideas  of  equity, 
as  originally  imprinted  on  their  minds  by  nature,  that 
actually  they  do  not  scruple  to  record,  as  shining  instances 
of  political  wisdom,  actions  which  alternately  demand  the 
knout  or  the  rope  of  the  public  hangman?  The  false 
characters  of  our  William  III  and  of  his  Consort  Mary 
faded  before  the  same  impartial  examinations." 

I  value  Prof.  Masson's  services  to  literature  as 
highly  as  anyone,  and  especially  I  value  his  long' 
and  laborious  efforts  to  present  De  Quincey's  writings 
to  the  public  in  an  adequate  shape,  but  I  cannot 
agree  with  his  suppression  of  these  passages.  They 
are  highly  characteristic  of  De  Quincey,  and  in  my 
judgment  are  well  worthy  of  preservation.  This 
long  digression  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show 
that  Dr.  Masson's  edition  cannot  be  regarded,  as 
complete,  but  there  is  further  evidence. 

The  'Uncollected  Wettings,'  edited  by  Hogg. 

The  same  year — 1890 — that  witnessed  the  com- 
pletion of  Masson's  edition  saw  also  the  appearance 
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of  two  volumes  of  '  Uncollected  Writings  of  De 
Quincey,'  edited  by  .James  Hogg,  who  had  en- 
couraged and  aided  him  in  the  preparation  of  the 
"Selections,  Grave  and  Gay."  The  'Uncollected 
Writings'  are  all  reprints,  some  of  them  from 
'Titan,'  a  periodical  edited  by  Mr.  Hogg.  Some 
articles  appear  both  in  Hogg  and  in  Masson. 

The  'Posthumous  Works.' 

In  1891  appeared  the  first  and  in  1893  the  second 
volume  of  '  Posthumous  Works,'  edited  by  De 
Quincey's  biographer,  Dr.  A.  H.  Japp.  These  stand 
upon  a  different  footing,  for  they  are  not  reprints. 
but  derived  from  MSS.  confided  to  the  editor  by 
De  Quincey's  daughters.  They  again  illustrate  the 
incomplete  character  of  the  De  Quincey  text,  for 
some  are  clearly  passages  which  he  intended  to 
incorporate  in  the  magnificent  "  Suspiria  de  Pro- 
fundis  " — but  did  not. 

There  are  three  separate  collections,  but  there  is 
no  complete  edition  of  the  writings  of  Thomas  de 
Quincey. 

II. 

SOME  DOUBTFUL  TRACES  OF  DE  QUINCEY. 

De  Quincey's  first  appearance  in  print,  so  far  as 
we  know,  was  his  schoolboy  translation  of  Horace's 
Ode  1. 22,  written  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  published  in 
the  '  Juvenile  Library  '  of  1<S0<>.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  when  at  the  Manchester  Grammar  School, 
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he  recited  a  Latin  exercise  on  the  theme  "Dolor  ipsnm 
diserhvm  fecerat,"  and  in  1801  in  the  same  manner 
he  recited  some  Latin  alcaics  on  the  recent  conquest 
of  Malta.     These  may  some  day  turn  up  in  one  of 
the  MS.  albums  which  were  then  so  much  in  fashion. 
Some  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  recitations 
have  been  printed,  but  if  either  of  these  juvenile 
efforts  of  De  Quincey  have  reached   the   dignity  of 
type  they  have  perished  or  are  in  close  concealment. 
From  1800  to  1809  we  have  no  knowledge  of  literary 
work   by     De    Quincey.       He    was    authorised     to 
make  some  additions  to  "Wordsworth's   long  essay 
on   the     "  Convention    of     Cintra "   whilst    he   was 
seeing  it    through   the  press  in  London.     On  this 
Coleridge,   in  a  letter  to  Daniel   Stuart,  dated  May 
2nd,  1809,  remarks :  "  After  the  instances  I  saw  of 
Mr.  De  Q's.  marvellous  slowness  in  writing  a  note 
to   a   Pamphlet  when  at    Grasmere,   the    sum    and 
meaning  of  which  I  had  dictated  in  better  and  more 
orderly  sentences  in  five  minutes,  and  considering 
the   superlative    importance  of  dispatch  since  that 
time,  I  can  never  retract  my  expression  of  vexation 
and  surprise,  that  we  should  have  entrusted  any- 
thing to   him   beyond  the  mere    correction  of  the 
proofs."     This  seems  to  imply  a  pamphlet  by  De 
Quincey   before   1809.     Mr.   Lane   Cooper,  indeed, 
suggests  that  Coleridge  does  not  mean  a  pamphlet 
of  De  Quincey' s  own,  but  a  note  of  his  in  Words- 
worth's "  Convention  of  Cintra."     But  this  cannot 
be,    for   Coleridge   refers    to   this   note,   written   at 
Grasmere,  as   the  reason  for  his   surprise  that  De 
Quincey  should  have  been  entrusted  with  the  task 
of   supplying  any  note   to    the    work    in   question. 
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Moreover,  any  note  of  De  Quincey's  in  Words- 
worth's fine  essay  would  have  been  written  in 
London,  not  in  Grasmere.  What,  then,  "was  this 
unknown  pamphlet  ?* 

Richard  De  Quincey,  writing  in  1809  to  his 
brother,  says  :  "  I  will  thank  you  for  the  pamphlet 
you  mention,  as  well  as  to  give  me  the  names  of 
your  own  publications."  The  "  pamphlet  "  was,  no 
doubt,  that  of  Wordsworth  on  the  "Convention  of 
('intra,"  but  what  are  De  Quincey's  own  publica- 
tions at  this  date?     None  are  now  known. 

The  letter  signed  "  Mathetes  "  in  the  '  Friend  ' 
has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  De  Quincey,  and 
he  had  some  connection  with  it.  He  was  with  Prof. 
John  Wilson  and  Dr.  Blair  when  it  was  written, 
and  made  some  suggestions  as  well  as  supplying 
the  signature.  But  De  Quincey's  brother  Henry 
and  his  mother  both  agreed  in  thinking  he  was  the 
author. f 

De  Quincey  speaks,  in  a  passage  already  quoted, 
of  showing  to  Hannah  More  in  1809  something  of 
his  in  print  on  the  political  situation  of  the  time. 
A  first  thought  suggests  that  this  may  have  been 
the  "Convention  of  Cintra  "  pamphlet,  but  after  all 
this  was  not  De  Quincey's,  though  he  had  a  hand  in 
it.  Coupled  with  his  brother's  request  for  a  "list  " 
of  his  publications,  it  suggests  the  possibility  that 
De  Quincey  was  by  that  time  a  pamphleteer. 

From  July,  1818,  to  November,  1819,  he  was  an 
editor  under  difficult  circumstances  of  the    '  West- 

*  See  'Notes  and  Queries,"  II  S  ii.  -JJs.  1 17  ;  v.  J<;s. 
f  See  Mrs.  Gordon's  '  Memoirs  of  Wilson,'  1862,  pp.  130-1,  and 
Japp's  '  De  Quincey  Memorials."  i.  p.  258. 
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moreland  Gazette.'  One  of  his  articles  is  included 
in  Masson's  edition,  and  other  specimens  are  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Charles  Pollitt's  pamphlet  on  the 
subject. 

In  1819  he  writes  to  his  uncle,  Col.  Penson,  of 
contributions  to  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  and  men- 
tions thai  he  has  had  in  hand  for  four  months  an 
edition  of  .Schiller  for  notice.  Yet  apparently 
nothing  from  his  pen  ever  appeared  in  that 
periodical.  As  he  was  a  friend  of  Lockhart,  the 
editor  of  the  '  Quarterly/  he  is  not  unlikely  to  have 
been  asked  to  write. 

The  late  Mortimer  Collins,  writing  in  '  Belgravia  ' 
for  October,  1870,  has  a  reference  to  the  Opium 
Eater  which  has,  perhaps,  not  received  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves.  "Wetheral,"  he  sa}\s,  "is  on  the 
banks  of  the  glorious  river  Eden,  that  swift  and 
sparkling  stream  which  tradition  declares  King- 
Arthur's  father  strove  vainly  to  turn  from  its 
course,  and  on  whose  banks  is  the  beautiful  hall 
where  fairies  in  forgotten  days  left  a  n^stic  goblet 
with  magical  powers.  De  Quincey  was  there  for  a 
while  and  wrote  a  weird  wild  story,  the  '  Stranger's 
Grave,'  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  collected 
works.''  Collins  was  at  Wetheral  in  1858,  and  his 
statement  no  doubt  reflects  the  local  tradition,  which 
is  that  Thomas  De  Quincey  visited  a  brother  resident 
at  Wetheral  and  whilst  there  he  wrote  the  novel. 
Enquiries  set  on  foot  nine  years  ago  did  not  yield 
anything  more  decisive.  Mr.  C.  J.  Longman,  at  my 
request,  very  obligingly  examined  the  books  of  his 
firm,  but  without  result.  It  is  entered  in  the  ledger 
anonymously,    and     although     various    copies     are 
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recorded  as  having  been  sent  to  "the  author"  there 
is  no  name  or  address.     The  title-page  reads — 

"The  Stranger's  Grave. 

"I  could  ;i  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul. 

—Hamlet. 

"London:  Printed  for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme, 
Brown  and  Green,  Paternoster  Row,  1823,  12°.,  pp.  vii. 
306." 

The  story  is  that  of  a  young  man  who,  originally 
intended  for  the  church,  lias  changed  to  the  army. 
Returning  home  after  some  service  lie  finds  there 
Emily  Gordon,  a  girl,  who,  though  his  niece,  is  not 
a  child,  but  a  young  woman  of  strong  feelings. 
Some  slight  flirtation  lie  had  had  with  Sarah 
Franklin,  hut  her  image  is  effaced  by  the  charm-  of 
Emily.  In  a  boating  excursion  on  the  River  Thames 
the  boat  is  overturned,  and  whilst  Edward  is  rescu- 
ing Sarah  he  sees  Emily  in  imminent  danger.  He 
saves  her,  but  Sarah  is  drowned.  This  draws  the 
two  closer  and  in  the  end  he  seduces  her.  Their 
guilt  is  followed  by  remorse,  and  that  by  further 
sin.  Edward  hears  later  from  Emily  that  she  is 
likely  to  become  a  mother  and  is  on  the  verge  of 
suicide,  when  a  brother  soldier,  a  kindly  Sect. 
suggests  that  he  should  run  away  with  Emily  to 
Spain,  and  there  marry  her.  Canibel  arranges 
Edward's  retirement  on  half  pay  and  the  erring 
couple  get  clear  from  England  :  hut  in  Spain 
Edward  falls  into  poverty,  does  not  hear  from 
Cambel,  and.  at  the  time  of   Emilv's  confinement,  is 
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attacked  by  jealous  Spanish  porters  in  whose  work 
he  has  become  a  rival.  In  the  scrimmage  he  knocks 
one  of  them  into  the  water,  is  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  flogged  and  placed  in  the  stocks.  The 
captain  of  the  ship  in  which  he  had  come  to  Spain 
hears  the  sentence  and  strives  to  help  him.  When 
Edward  is  released  he  finds  Emily,  who  has  seen 
him  arrested,  dead  in  bed  with  a  dead  baby  by  her 
side.  For  a  year  he  is  a  maniac  tended  by  the 
ship  captain  Alvares  and  his  wife.  On  regaining 
his  reason  he  is  persuaded  to  return  to  England, 
and  on  reaching  his  father's  rectory  hears  the  bell 
tolling  for  a  funeral.  His  mother  had  lost  her 
reason  through  the  incident  of  the  elopement ;  his 
sister  is  married.  Cambel  has  attended  to  his 
interests  and  has  also  left  him  a  legacy  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  Accompanied  by  his  faithful  dog,  Flora,  the 
companion  of  all  his  troubles,  he  goes  to  Wetheral 
in  Cumberland,  and  leaves  the  rector  there  a  MS. 
containing  his  story,  and  desires  that  on  his  tomb 
there  may  be  only  the  words,  "  The  Stranger's 
Grave."  There  is  more  than  a  hint  that  the 
daughter  of  the  Rector  of  Wetheral,  whose  brother 
he  has  saved  from  drowning,  is  in  love  with  him, 
but  she  recovers  from  this  unfortunate  affection  and 
is  married  happily.  Such  in  mere  outline  is  the 
story  of  'The  Stranger's  Grave.'  It  does  not 
suggest  any  strong  characteristics  of  De  Quincey's 
style ;  and  whilst  not  badly  written  has  no  great 
distinction,  but  on  the  other  hand  narrative  was  not 
the  form  of  literature  in  which  De  Quincey's  most 
striking  peculiarities  would  be  apparent.  Then, 
too,  in  a  letter  addressed  to   Hessev,  undated,  but 
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apparently  written  in  L823,  he  refers  to  money 
received  al  the  close  of  182]  "for  the  novel."  Can 
this  be  'The  Stranger's  Grave'?  Was  it  trans- 
ferred by  Taylor  and  Hessey  to  Longmans  for  some 
business  reason  nowunknown  ?  I  f  not '  The  St  ranger's 
( rrave,'  what  was  "  the  novel  "  for  which  De  Quincey 
was  paid  at  the  end  of  1821  ? 

In  1823  appeared  *  Popular  'Pales  and  Romances 
of  the  Northern  Nations/  in  three  volumes.  The 
extent  of  De  Quincey's  share  in  this  publication  is 
uncertain.  In  his  'Selections  '  he  included  only  one 
story,"TheFatalMarksman,"a  translation  of  Johann 
AugustApel's  •  Der  Freischlitz,'  which  first  appeared 
in  1810  in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Gespenster- 
buch.'  This  may  have  been  De  Quincey's  only 
contribution  to  the  '  Tales,'  or  there  may  be  others 
of  his  hidden  in  the  three  volumes.  That  he  was 
concerned  in  this  publication  is  mentioned  in  the 
'  Catalogue  of  the  Abbotsford  Library,'  printed  in 
1838.  In  a  letter  to  Hessey  in  1824,  he  speaks  of 
the  MS.  of  an  abstract  of  Horn's  book  on  the 
literature  of  Germany  since  the  French  Revolution. 
but  he  had  not  written  the  conclusion.  There  is  no 
trace  of  it  in  the  'London  Magazine.'  Still  later, 
at  the  end  of  1825,  John  Wilson  suggests  to  De 
Quincey  that  they  should  collaborate  in  a  paper  for 
the  'Quarterly'  on  the  lectures  of  Prof.  Brown. 
Articles  that  have  not  been  traced  on  "Boeckh's 
Political  Economv  of  the  Athenians,''  "  Affamennon 
and  the  Birds,"  and  on  the  blunders  of  the 
'Quarterly  Review'  are  named  by  De  Quince} 
in  a  letter  to  Hessey.  The  Opium  Eater  was 
asked  to   contribute  to  Valpy's    Classical    Journal,' 
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but  docs  not  appear  to  have  done  so.  Again  he 
was  commissioned  to  obtain  writers  for  a  periodica] 
called,  or  to  be  called,  the  'Argo,'  but  no  trace  can 
be  found  of  that  mysterious  venture.  And  he  is 
sometimes  said  to  have  written  for  the  '  Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,'  but  there  is  no  certain  trace  of 
his  contributions.  There  is  a  reference  in  one  of  De 
Quincey's  notes  to  a  note  about  Macaulay's  speeches.* 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  in  her  story  of  the  '  House  of 
Blackwood,'  throws  much  light  upon  De  Quincey's 
connection  with  '  Auld  Ebony.'  Apparently  he 
began  to  write  for  '  Blackwood's  Magazine  '  in  1820, 
having  been  introduced  by  "  Christopher  North." 
He  was  warmly  welcomed  by  Mr.  William  Black- 
wood, but  friction  soon  began,  owing  to  the  Opium 
Eater's  dilatory  habits  and  fragmentary  fashion  of 
supplying  "  copy."  When  he  asked  Blackwood  to 
name  the  latest  date  at  which  MS.  could  be  received, 
the  Editor  replied  :  ';  A  good  article  is  always  in 
time."  Some  unlucky  banter  by  the  Opium  Eater 
was  badly  received  by  the  Editor :  "I  must  beg 
leave  to  say  that  if  3-011  cannot  send  me  anything 
better  than  the  '  English  Lakes  '  it  will  be  quite 
unnecessary  for  you  to  give  3-ourself  an}'  further 
trouble  about  the  magazine."  A  review  of  Green's 
*  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes  '  appeared  in  '  Maga  ' 
of  July,  1822,  and  may  possibly  be  from  De  Quincey's 
pen.  On  one  occasion  he  paid  three  and  a  half 
guineas  for  a  post-chaise  to  Edinburgh,  with  the 
fixed  intention  of  writing  an  article,  but  when 
neither  Blackwood  or  John  Wilson  would  assure 
him  that  it  would  be  in  time '"  all  motive  for  instant 

*  Japp's  '  De  Quincey  Memorials,'  ii,  179. 
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and  increasing  exertion  is.**  be  said,  '''done  away." 
So  the  article  was  not  written.  Althoug-h  De 
Quincey  tried  the  patience  of  Blackwood  the  con- 
nection lasted  with  some  pauses  from  1820  to  May. 
1845,  and  some  of  his  best  work  appeared  in'Maga.' 

Whatever  troubles  might  arise  between  them  at 
times,  William  Blackwood  had  a  warm  admiration 
lor  De  Quincej,  ami  the  Opium  Eater  was  grateful 
tor  the  liberality  for  which  the  House  of  Blackwood 
has  always  been  famous.  Amongst  the  subjects  and 
papers  mentioned  by  De  Quincey  as  intended  for 
Blackwood  are,  "  Giordano  Bruno/'  "  Remarkable 
Literary  Notices  something  in  the  nature  of  Ana.  but 
more  select  than  Ana  usually  arc."  and  Whately's 
'  Logic'     None  of  these  have  been  traced.* 

In  a  letter  to  William  Blackwood  in  1830,  De 
Quincey  refers  to  a  collection  of  tales  on  which  he 
was  engaged,  and  discusses  whether  it  shall  be 
published  in  one  volume  or  in  two,  and  with  his 
name  or  anonymously.  He  speaks  of  these  '  Canter- 
bury Tales'  as  "finished"  (if  I  rightly  interpret 
his  phrase),  but  they  do  not  appeal'  to  have  been 
published,  and  the  present  head  of  the  great  Edin- 
burgh firm  can  throw  no  light  on  the  mystery. 

When  the  '  North  British  Daily  Mail  '  was  started 
by  the  proprietors  of  '  Tab's  .Magazine."  De  Quincey 

*  That  De  Quincey  was  familiar  wit  li  the  writings  of  the  Nolan  we 
know  from  Mr.  Shadworth  Hodgson,  who  says.  "  I  have  seen  his  copy 
of  Giordano's  Bruno's  •  De  Monade  Numero  et  Figura.  Item  de 
Innumerabilibns Libri  Octo,' "  12mo  1591 :  and  .  .  .  Iamtoldbj 
one  who  knew  him  well  in  later  year-  this  same  Little  volume  was  his 
frequenl  companion,  that  he  would  pace  up  and  down  the  room  with 
it  in  his  hand,  repeating  from  it  and  refering  to  it  "  (see  Hogg's  'De 
Quincey  and  his  Friends,'  p.  333). 
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was  persuaded,  not  without  difficulty,  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  new  paper  as  a  contributor  of  occasional 
special  articles.  The  'Mail'  started  April  14th, 
1847,  and  De  Quincey's  connection  continued  until 
October  or  November,  1847.  Xo  articles  of  his  Lave 
been  reprinted  from  this  source,  and  even  if  a  file 
were  easily  available  it  might  not  be  possible  to 
identify  them  unless  a  marked  copy  or  a  contributors' 
book  has  survived  in  some  still  unknown  quarter.* 

The  provenance  of  the  article  on  "  War  "  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  edition  was  not  known  even 
to  Dr.  Masson.  It  is  now  known  to  have  been 
published  in  s  Macphail's  Edinburgh  Ecclesiastical 
Journal '  of  February,  1848.  Was  this  his  only  con- 
tribution ?  Mr.  John  C.  Francis,  prompted  by  some 
references  by  Sir  W.  Robertson  Nicol  and  the  present 
writer,  appealed  to  Mr.  Alexander  W.  Macphail,  the 
son  of  the  founder  of  the  journal,  for  information, 
who  "  recollects  that  his  father  had  a  considerable 
portion  of  De  Quincey's  MS.,  which  was  given  away 
in  pieces  to  admirers  as  a  loving  memento  of  the 
great  British  essayist. "f  This  points  to  the  possi- 
bility of  more  articles  by  the  Opium  Eater.  I  have 
only  been  able  to  examine  a  few  numbers,  but  Mr. 
David  Hutcheson,  of  Washington,  has  searched  a  set 
without  finding:  any.  The  Editor  had  a  hie'h  reerard 
for  De  Quincey.  "  Most  fervently  do  we  wish,"  he 
says,  "  to  see  Christian  genius  come  forth  to  remove 

*  Mr.  Colin  Rae-Brown's  '  Recollections  of  the  Glasgow  Period  ' 
are  included  James  Hogg's  '  De  Quincey  and  his  Friends,'  1895  (pp. 
112.  121).  Rae-Brown  published  in  1848  'Lyrics  of  Sea  and  Land.' 
which  he  dedicated  to  De  Quincey.  There  is  a  severe  criticism  of  it 
in  '  Macphail's  Journal '  for  April,  1848,  p.  307. 

t  '  Notes  and  Queries.'  10,  S.  xii,  145. 
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those  delusions  and  fco  establish  Christianity  as  the 
universal,  the  eternal  form  of  all  religious  truth  U>v 
man.  De  Quincey,  of  all  Christians  and  philosophers, 
is  the  champion  mosl  competent  for  this  high  service 
to  our  holy  religion."* 

Dr.  Japp  remarks  that  "some  of  the  articles 
which  were  contributed  to  '  Hogg's  [nstructor '  and 
to  'Titan'  between  1850-59  for  one  reason  or 
another  were  omitted  from  the  original  'Collected 
Writings'— not  always  intentionally,  we  incline  to 
believe,  since  they  were  in  some  eases  deeply  marked 
by  De  Quincey's  best  qualities.  The  most  noticeable 
of  these  were  'The  Literature  of  Enfancy  '  and  'The 
Scottish  Universities.'  "  t  Of  the  two  articles  named 
the  first  is  now  included  in  Masson's  edition:  the 
second  is  not.  Hogg  did  not  reprint  it  when  he 
published  the  '  Uncollected  Writings,'  and  efforts  to 
trace  it  in  the  periodicals  named  have  failed. 

III. 

SOME    DE    QUINCEY  IDENTIFICATIONS. 

I  now  turn  from  the  chapter  of  baffled  searches  to 
the  main  purpose  of  this  paper,  that  of  recording 
the  identification  of  some  of  the  unknown  writings 
of  De  Quincey. 

The   earliest    known    separate  publication  of  De 

Quincey    was   a    pamphlet   occasioned   by  the   effort 

made  in  1818  by  the  Whigs,  with  Brougham  as  their 

candidate,  to  break  the  electoral  ascendancy  of  the 

Lowther  family  in  Westmoreland.      A  casual  refer- 

*  P.  152.  March.  1848 

t  '  Japp's  Life  of  De  Quincey,'  new  edition.  1890,  p.  :;">v. 
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ence  to  this  tract  by   Crabb   Robinson  led  me   to 

make  a  search  for  it,  and  I  found,  perhaps,  the  only 
copy  now  in  existence  in  the'Bibliotheca  Jacksoniana* 
at  Tullie  House,  Carlisle.  De  Quincey,  like  Words- 
worth, was  a  vehement  supporter  of  the  Lowther 
"interest."  The  "Close  ( Jomments  upon  a  Straggling 
Speech  "  is  an  octavo  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages 
printed  in  1818  by  Airey  &  Bellingbam  at  Kendal. 
The  struggle  was  a  memorable  one.  Brougham  was 
a  Whig,  whom  the  "Whigs  never  quite  trusted,  and 
his  principal  backer  was  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  the 
Hereditarv  High  Sheriff  of  Westmoreland.  Thev 
did  not  really  object  to  the  influence  of  the  land- 
owning families  which  enabled  them  to  fill  the  House 
of  Commons  with  their  nominees.  Brougham  thought 
the  Lowthers  were  entitled  to  appoint  one  of  the 
members  for  Westmoreland  ;  the  Lowthers  thought 
they  were  entitled  to  appoint  both,  and  the  county 
cordially  agreed  with  them.  Brougham's  speech  at 
Appleby  is  the  theme  of  De  Quincey's  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  broadly  hints  that  the  Earl  of  Thanet  was 
only  anxious  to  try  the  strength  of  the  Lowthers. 
but  was  "  prudently  economical  of  his  mone}^  and 
his  credit,  and  does  not  wish  to  risk  much  of  either 
upon  the  issue.  Xo  member  of  his  Lordship's  family 
is  yet  brought  forward  ;  that  is  postponed,  and  Mr. 
Brouo'ham  is  brought  forward  ad  interim  as  a  cat's- 
paw,  to  procure  Lord  Thanet  a  triumph  if  it  be 
possible,  or,  at  worst,  to  save  him  from  the  mortifi- 
cation of  a  defeat."  Brougham  is  denounced  as  a 
"parasite,"  a  "scribbler  in  reviews,"  a  "libeller"; 
those  who  listen  to  him  are  "  mobs  "  and  "  black- 
guards."      De     Quincey    then    contends    that,    as 
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Brougham  proclaims  himself  a  poor  man,   "to  all 

constitutional  oars  he  admits  his  unfitness  to  repre- 
sent a  county.''  The  pamphlet  concludes  with  the 
following  passage,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  con- 
fession of  faith  of  a  sincere  and  convinced  Tory  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  : 

"A   Jacobin   is    understood    to   be    one   who  arms    the 

passions  of  the  mob  and  their  ignorance  against  the 
property  of  the  State  and  the  government  of  the  St  at  r  ; 
for  his  own  safety  lie  may  stop  short  of  treason  as 
defined  by  law,  and  yet  for  public  mischief  and  danger, 
lie  may  go  far  beyond  the  evil  of  any  treason  that  is 
punishable  and  formally  known  as  such.  By  way  of 
disguise  a  Jacobin  will  generally  affect  reverence  for  the 
personal  head  of  the  State  (accordingly  the  King's  arms 
was  carried  before  Mr.  Brougham  on  his  entrance  into 
Kendal),  whilst  the  props  on  which  all  supremacy  must 
rest,asthe  affections  of  the  people  towards  their  immediate 
superiors  and  the  just  influences  of  rank  and  property,  he 
will  labour  to  undermine.  He  who  does  this  is  a  Jacobin, 
and  if  he  deny  it  a  thousand  times  he  is  a  Jacobin. 
Whether  Mr.  Brougham  has  done  this  let  his  writings  and 
his  speeches  say ;  let  this  speech  say,  in  which  he  is 
rebutting  the  charge  of  Jacobinism  and  conspiracy.  He 
there  holds  out  a  threat  to  the  landed  proprietors  that  from 
this  conflict  they  may  possibly  retreat  despoiled  of  that 
legitimate  authority  which,  if  exercised  within  (what  .Mr. 
B.  thinks)  reasonable  limits,  never  would  have  been  dis- 
puted or  grudged.  A  conspiracy  which  goes  this  length 
he  avows,  but  no  other;  he  is  aware  of  no  other  risk  to 
property.  What  need  we  any  further  words''  Habes 
confitentem  reum.  If  a  mob  be  to  judge  what  are  the 
reasonable  limits  to  authority,  or  if  a  mob  be  at  all  to  take 
part  in  a  conspiracy  formed  for  the  objects  here  avowed, 
we  can  well  anticipate  the  issue.  But  the  very  act  oi 
addressing  speeches  on   political  grievances  and  rights  to 
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the  mobs  of  a  country  is  Jacobinism;  to  make  them 
arbiters  in  questions  of  this  kind  is  to  reject  the  constitu- 
tional arbitration  which  lies  in  the  property  of  the  county. 
And  from  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Brougham  lias  done  all 
tli is  it  demands  no  great  degree  of  sagacity  to  foresee  at 
least  one  result.  The  contest  began  in  an  effort  at  dissolv- 
ing wantonly  an  old  connection  by  the  admission  of 
enemies  not  oppressively  maintained,  between  the  county 
and  the  paramount  house  of  the  county ;  and  it  will 
end  assuredly,  be  the  issue  what  it  may  in  respect  to 
that  connection,  in  embittering  the  inevitable  connection 
between  the  gentry  and  their  dependents — between  those 
who  can  offer  counsel  and  assistance,  and  those  whom  it 
has  pleased  God  to  place  in  a  situation  to  need  them." 

The  poll  was  open  four  days,  and  the  progress  of 
the  fight  is  thus  stated : 


Lord 
Lowther. 

Hon.  H.  C. 
Lowther. 

Henry 

Brougham. 

June  30 

262 

.       252 

.       270 

July  1 

.       605 

.       589 

559 

July  2 

.       960 

.       925 

.       788 

July  3 

.     1211 

.     1158 

.       889 

The  defeat  was  decisive,  but  Brougham  renewed 
the  struggle  and  was  beaten  again  in  1820  and  in 
1826. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  vigorously  written 
party  polemic  may  account  for  the  choice  of  De 
Quincey  as  the  editor  of  the  '  Westmorland  Gazette.' 

It  is  of  course  well  known  that  De  Quincey  was 
a  contributor  to  '  Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine.' 
The  magazine  was  one  of  exceptional  excellence,  and 
both  Macaulay  and  Mackworth  Praed  furnished 
excellent  material  to  its  pages.  But  the  public  did 
not  rise  to  the  occasion,  and  the  demise  of  the  paper 
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was  announced  with  the  end  of  the  third  volume  in 
1824.  An  attempt  to  revive  it  was  made  in  1825, 
but  only  one  number  of  the  fourth  volume  appeared, 
and  for  this  De  Quincey  translated  Tieck's  charming 
"  Love  Token."  To  the  third  volume  he  sent  "  The 
Incognito,"  which  appeared  in  the  part  for  July. 
1824,  and  lias  proved  very  popular,  having  been 
frequently  repeated  and  usually  without  De  Quincey's 
name.  These  have  been  reprinted  by  De  Quincey's 
editors,  but  there  is  another  article  which,  to  my 
mind,  shows  the  unmistakable  mark  of  the  hand  of 
the  Opium  Eater.  This  story  is  entitled  "The 
Somnambulist."  It  appeared  in  '  Knight's 
Quarterly'  for  November,  1824,  and  is  translated, 
or  rather  adapted,  from  a  tale  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  '  Seifenblasen  '  of  Friedrich  Laun,  which  was 
published  at  Tubingen  in  1810.  De  Quincey  had  a 
liking  for  Laun's  writings. 

"A  judicious  selection  (well  translated)  from  the 
immense  body  of  his  novels  would,"  wrote  De  Quincey. 
'•  have  a  triple  claim  on  public  attention  ;  first,  as  reflecting 
in  a  lively  way  the  general  aspect  of  German  manners  in 
the  domestic  life  of  the  middle  ranks  ;  secondly,  as  pretty 
faithful  evidences  of  the  state  of  German  taste  amongst 
the  most  numerous  class  of  readers,  no  writer,  except 
Kotzehue,  perhaps,  having  dedicated  his  exertions  with 
more  success  to  the  single  purpose  of  meeting  the  public 
taste  and  adapting  himself  to  the  immediate  demands  of 
the  market;  thirdly,  as  possessing  considerable  intrinsic 
merit  in  the  lighter  department  of  comic  tales. 
The  novels  of  Laun  are  mines  of  what  is  called  Fun,  which 
in  its  way  is  no  had  thing.  To  apply  any  more  elaborate 
criticism  to  them  would  be  '  to  break  a  fly  upon  the 
wheel.'" 
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Friedrich  August  Schulze,  to  give  him  his  real 
name,  was  bora  in  Dresden  on  June  1st,  1770.  His 
father  was  a  banker  who,  in  the  course  of  the  Spanish 

Succession  War,  made  some  unfortunate  speculations 
and     fled    the    country.       His     widow     struggled 
courageously  to  continue   the  business,  and,  as  no 
tidings    came     of     her     husband,    married     again. 
Friedrich's  mother  and  stepfather  intended  him  for 
a  commercial   life,    but    he    himself    longed  for  an 
academic  career.      At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he 
went  to  Leipzig  University,  which  he  left  in  1800. 
Next  year  appeared  his  'Mann   auf  Friersfuessen.' 
After  a  short  experience  of  Berlin  he  returned  to 
Dresden,    edited    an    evening    paper,    and    became 
acquainted  with  Tieck  and  Schlegel.     His  humorous 
sketches  were  more  popular  with   the  public  than 
his  dramatic  pieces.      In  1807  he  became  an  official 
in  the    Agriculture,   Manufactures    and   Commerce 
Deputation,  but  continued  to  write.       '  Die  Reise 
ins  Schlaraffenland '  is  an  evidence  of  his   feelings 
in  the  struggle  for  national  independence.     In  1820 
he  was  appointed  Commissionsrath.     When  Tieck 
returned  to  Dresden  in  1829  he  found  in  Schulze 
the  same  taste  for  quiet  and  retirement   as  before. 
By  strict  adherence  to  temperate  living  he  enjoyed 
almost  unbroken    good    health.      His   writings  fill 
about   two   hundred    volumes,  mostly  stories  with 
backgrounds  of  history  and   phantasy.     Jean  Paul 
is  said  to  have  advised  him  to  use  more  time  and 
less  paper  in  his  literary  work.      Schulze  issued  his 
'  Memoiren  '  in  1837,  and  in  1843  a  selection  of  his 
writings  in  six  volumes,  for  which  Tieck  wrote  an 
introduction.     Schulze   died   September   4-th,   1849, 
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in  Dresden.  He  wrote  mostly  under  the  name  of 
Friedrieli  Laun,  but  also  used  the  pseudonyms  of 
Jeremias,  Felix  Wohlgemuth,  Helldunkel  and  Chris- 
tian Ileinricli  Spiess. 

The  story  of  "The  Somnambulist  "  is  sufficiently 
farcical.  A  young  lady  has  a  lover  who  is  unjustly 
considered  objectionable  by  her  elderly  guardian  and 
his  sister.  Whilst  the  lovers  are  going  through  a 
balcony  scene  the  lady  accidentally  falls  from  the 
balcony  into  her  lover's  arms.  The  guardian  and 
his  sister,  who  are  both  afraid  of  ghosts,  hear  the 
lady's  shriek,  but  on  examining  the  rooms  find  only 
the  open  window.  When  this  is  closed  the  lady's 
ingress  to  the  house  is  barred.  The  heroine  and  her 
lover  go  to  seek  a  ladder  at  the  gardener's  house,  but 
his  wife,  on  the  look  out  for  thieves,  purposely  leaves 
a  door  open,  and  when  they  enter  locks  them  in  and 
rushes  off  to  apprise  the  guardian  of  her  capture  of 
felons.  The  lovers,  however,  escape  with  the  ladder, 
and  as  the  young  lady  reaches  the  window  she 
startles  her  guardian,  who  rushes  off  in  the  belief 
that  he  has  seen  a  ghost.  She  has  been  followed  by  a 
police  spy  named  Slippery  Dick,  whose  appearance 
frightens  her,  and  he  in  turn  is  confronted  by  the 
lover.  As  the  two  last  are  already  in  confederation 
a  story  is  concocted  to  baffle  the  guardian.  The 
gardener's  wife  cannot  of  course  produce  her 
captives,  and  is  accused  of  hoaxing.  Slippery  Dick 
persuades  the  guardian  that  the  young  lady  is  a 
somnambulist  and  that  the  young  officer  has  pro- 
tected both  her  life  and  her  good  name,  and  so  all 
ends  happily. 

"The  Somnambulist  "   has  all  the  mark,  I  repeat. 
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of  Do  Quincey's  workmanship.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  when  German  was  so  little 
known  as  in  the  year  1824  Charles  Knight  should 
have  had  two  friends  both  of  whom  were  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Friedrich  Laun,  for  whom  no 
one  claims  first  rank  or  importance,  and  both  of 
whom  were  willing  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  trans- 
forming his  German  into  whimsically  humorous 
English.  The  digressions,  the  odd  turns  of  humorous 
phrase,  the  quotation  from  Coleridge,  the  foot-note 
as  to  the  opinions  of  the  Bishop  of  C —  (meaning 
no  doubt  Blomfield,  then  at  the  height  of  his 
classical  reputation)  on  the  Grecian  ejaculation  in 
comedy  and  tragedy,  all  point  to  the  Opium  Eater 
as  the  transformer  of  this  trifle  of  German  comedy 
into  a  piece  of  English  humour. 

In  a  letter  already  mentioned,  written  to  Hessey 
by  De  Quincey  in  September,  1824,  he  mentions 
that  he  has  "  done  a  great  deal  of  an  article  "  to  be 
called  Epist.  Critica  No.  1 .  "It  will  contain,"  he 
says  :  (1)  "  Dibdin  with  whom  I  have  had  some  good 
fun.  (2)  Agamemnon  and  the  Birds.  (3)  Boeckh, 
'  Polit.  Econo.  of  the  Athenians.'  (4)  '  Q.  Review ' — 
blunders  of.  I  am  certain  of  making  it  an  effective 
article.  Dibdin  I  have  done."  The  article  on  Dibdin 
appeared  in  the  '  London  Magazine  '  of  January, 
1825,  after  Taylor  and  Hessey  had  sold  that 
periodical.  The  MS.  was  probably  transferred  with 
the  copyright  of  the  magazine.  The  article  is  an 
amusing  parody  of  the  stilted  style  of  Thomas 
Frognall  Dibdin's  '  Library  Companion,'  an  article 
in  which  all  that  is  said  of  books  is  applied  to  boots 
and  all  the    praise  of  libraries  is   turned  on    boot 
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shops.*  Dibdin's  passion  lor  annotation  and  for 
annotations  upon  bis  own  annotations  is  amusingly 
parodied  in  a  page  that  has  a  Pour-stepped  terrace 
of  notes  and  notes  upon  notes. 

In  January.  1834,  there  appeared  in  '  Tait's 
Magazine'  an  article  on  "Animal  Magnetism," 
which  was  certainly  written  by  De  Quincey.  The 
proof  is  a  passage  embedded  in  a  paper  on  the  same 
topie  in  '  Tail  'of  July,  L838  : 

"  it  will  save  many  of  our  readers  a  world  of  trouble 
1 1 .  a i  i  lie  outset  of  this  paper,  we  recall  to  their  recollect  ion 
an  article  on  animal  magnetism  which  appeared  in  a 
former  number  of  this  magazine  from  the  able,  and  on  this 
subject — at  once  psychological  and  physiological — the  con- 
geuial  pen  of  Mr.  De  Quincey." 

And  a  footnote  gives  the  precise  reference  to  the 
number  for  January,  1834.  If  this  passage  be 
regarded  as  an  editorial  addition,  the  possibility  is 
not  excluded  that  the  second  article  also  came 
from  the  pen  of  the  Opium  Eater.  As  to  the  first 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  object  of  De  Quincey 
in  writing  it  was  to  give  some  fresh  information  to 
English  readers  on  the  subject  of  Mesmer  and  the 
curative  claims  of  his  system  of  animal  magnetism. 
At  that  time  the  strongly  adverse  report  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  was  practically  the 
only  source  of  information,  and  its  adverse  conclu- 
sions had  been  incorporated  in  English  books  of 
reference,  whilst  later  information  had  been 
generally  ignored.  This  report,  as  De  Quincey 
points    out,    took     the    short    cut    of     denying    the 

*  I  have  given  a  fuller  account  of  tin.-  in  '  The  Library  "  I'd-  July. 
L907,  pp.  267-274. 
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evidence.      All  the  phenomena  attributed  to  animal 
magnetism  were  sei  down  to  imagination  pure  and 

simple.  But  in  1S2G  the  question  was  reopened,  and 
there  was  a  Fresh  investigation  by  t lie  medical  section 
of  the  academy.  It  is  the  report  of  this  committee 
with  which  De  Quincey  mainly  deals  in  the  article  that 
has  so  far  eluded  his  biographers  and  bibliographers. 
The  second  article  is  a  review  of  Baron  Dupotet's 
'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Animal  Magnetism,' 
which  appeared  in  an  English  translation  in  1838, 
with  an  appendix  containing  the  experiences  of 
English  medical  men  who  were  favourable  to  the 
claims  put  forward  by  the  medical  mesmerists.  Of 
Mesmer,  the  founder  of  the  system  and  the  inventor 
of  the  name  of  animal  magnetism,  De  Quincey  has 
a  very  unfavourable  opinion  : 

"  Mesmer,  the  reviver  of  animal  magnetism  in  modern 
times,  so  far  from  possessing  those  endowments  of  caution 
and  scientific  scepticism  which  were  essential  to  the  con- 
ciliation of  the  public  attention  in  an  enlightened  age  and 
to  the  propitiation  of  the  incredulous  temper  and  the  spirit 
of  ridicule  always  so  active  in  Parisian  society,  was  in  an 
extravagant  degree  distinguished  by  all  the  qualities  of 
mysticism  and  quackery  fitted  to  bring  any  science  into 
contempt.  He  belonged  by  the  features  of  his  mind  to  the 
earliest  ages  of  European  culture.  Both  in  his  scientific 
views  and  his  personal  arrogance  he  presented  an  im- 
personation of  all  the  bad  qualities  distributed  in  different 
ages,  amongst  Apollonius  of  Tyana — the  worst  of  the 
Thaumaturgic  Platouists — Paracelsus  and  Cardan,  whilst 
apparently  he  had  very  little  of  the  talent  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguished  most  of  these  men.  And  hence  it 
followed,  though  perhaps  in  a  season  of  more  public  leisure 
in  Paris  such  a  result  would  not  have  followed,  that  the 
hostility  which  he  had  provoked,  expressing  itself  through 
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the  organ  of  a  learned  corporation,  exploded  his  doctrines 
and  drove  them  summarily  off  the  stage,  by  one  emphatic 
movement  of  contempt,  before  they  had  been  allowed  time 
to  win  upon  tin.-  public  mind, or  even  to  court  examination, 
by  a  sufficiently  general  publication  of  facts.  Powerful, 
however,  as  this  opposition  was,  we  are  satisfied  that  even 
for  the  moment  it  would  not  have  availed  againsl  the 
extraordinary  truth  already  recorded  and  the  curiosity 
already  awakened  had  it  not  co-operated  with  the 
charlatanerie  of  Mesmer  himself ." 

We  now  come  to  those  of  De  Quincey's  unknown 
contributions  to  '  Blackwood,'  which  are  now  for 
the  first  time  identified.  The  present*  head  of  the 
famous  firm  of  William  Blackwood  and  Sons  has  in 
the  most  obliging  manner  referred  to  the  Con- 
tributor's Books  and  furnished  me  with  a  list  of 
thirty  articles,  ranging  from  1826  to  1845,  written 
by  De  Quincey  for  '  Maga.'t 

The  subjects  and  dates  are  as  follows  : 

December,    182G,  "Gillies'   German    Stories"    (a   review], 

vol.  xx,  pp.  844-858. 
March,    1829,   "The  Duke  of  Wellington   and    Mr.    Peel/5 

vol.  xxv,  pp.  294-302. 
September,    1830,    "The   French   Revolution,"   vol.   xxviii, 

pp.  542-558. 

*  Alas!  no  longer  present  head,  for  whilst  this  paper  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  printer  the  death  occurred,  on  November  10th,  of  Mr. 
William  Blackwood,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  information  as 
to  the  hitherto  unknown  contributions  of  De  Quincey  to  'Black- 
wood's Magazine.'  Of  the  skill  and  enterprise  with  which  he  has 
maintained  and  in  some  ways  increased  the  high  reputation  of 
'  Maya'  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  He  was  the  successful  head 
of  a  great  business  firm,  a  man  of  generous  spirit  and  a  genuine 
lover  of  literature. 

f  The  earlier  records  are  somewhat  incomplete  and  there  are 
possibly  some  articles  still  hidden  in  the  volumes  from  1820  to  L826. 
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October,  1830,  "  France  and  England/'  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  699- 

718. 
November,  1830,  "Political   Anticipations/'  vol.  xxviii,  pp. 

719-736. 
December,  1830,  "The  Late  Cabinet,"  vol.  xxviii,  pp.  960- 

987. 
February,  1831,  "  The  Present  Cabinet  in  Relation  to  the 

Times,"  vol.  xxix,  pp.  143-158. 
August,  1831,  "  On  the  Approaching  Revolution   in   Great 

Britain   and  its   Proximate   Consequences,"  vol.   xxx, 

pp.  313-329. 
April,   1832,   "The  Prospects  of  Britain"   (a  review  of  a 

book  with   that  title  by  James   Donglas,  of  Lavers), 

vol.  xxxi,  pp.  568-591. 
Jane,    1832,    "  McGregor's    British   America"    (a   review), 

vol.  xxxi,  pp.  907-927. 
February,   1839,  "Dilemmas  on  the  Corn  Law  Question," 

vol.  xlv,  pp.  170-176. 
July,  1840,  "  Lord  Stanley's  Irish  Registration  Bill,"  vol. 

xlviii,  pp.  135-144. 
September,   1840,   "  Hints  for   the   Hustings,"  vol.   xlviii, 

pp.  289-315. 
Oetober,  1840,  "Foreign  Politics"  (relates  chiefly  to  Russia 

and  the  Eastern  Questions),  vol.  xlviii,  pp.  546-564. 
March,    1841,   "The  Dourraunee   Empire,"  vol.  xxix,  pp. 

281-302. 
March,  1841,  "  Conservative  Prospects,"  vol.  xlix,  pp.  406- 

422. 
May,   1841    (Barthold   Georg),    "  Niebuhr,"  vol.  xlix,   pp. 

565-583. 
June,    1841,  "Russia  as  it  was  in   1812"    (a  compilation 

from  the  f  Erinnerungen '  of  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt),  vol. 

xlix,  pp.  737-756. 
September,    1841,    "Sir    Robert    Peel's    Position    in    next 

Resuming  Power,"  vol.  1,  pp.  393-409. 
November,    1841,   "Canton   Expedition   and   Convention," 

pp.  677-688, 
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April.  1842,  "Sir  Robert    Peel's    Policy"     as  to  the  Corn 

Laws),  vol.  xlfx.  pp.  537-552. 
August,  1 842,  "  Anti-Corn    Law  Deputation  to  Sir   Robert 

Peel"    (note   to  article   not   by    De  Quincey),   vol.  lii. 

pp.  271-282* 
September,  1842,  ''The  Riots/3  vol.  Iii,  pp.   110 -IIS. 
-July,    1843,  "The    Aristocracy   of    England,"  vol.   liv,   pp. 

51    66. 
August,  1843,"The  Repeal  Agitation,"  vol.  liv, pp.  264   274. 
October,  1843,  "The  Last  Session  of  Parliament,"  vol.  liv 

pp.  538-550. 
November,  1843,  "The  Game  up  with  Repeal   Agitation," 

vol.  liv,  pp.  679-686. 
April.  L844,  "Ireland"  (On  the  trial  of  O'Connell  and  the 

Repealers),  vol.  lv,  pp.  518-532. 
August,  1844,  "Afghanistan  "  (a  review  of  Henry  Lushing- 

ton's  'A  Great   Country's    Little  Wars'),  vol.   lvi.   pp. 

133-152. 
May,    1st:,,    "Maynooth"    (On    the    Grant   to  the   Roman 

Catholic  College  for  the  Education  of  the  Clergy),  vol. 

lvii.  pp.  0  1/7-656. 

Of  these  thirty  a  large  proportion  arc  of  a 
political  or  semi-political  nature.  From  this  musl 
be  excepted  the  review  of  the  translations  of  German 
stories,  the  paper  compiled  from  Father  Arndt's 
Memoirs,  and  the  biographical  notice  of  NTiebuhr 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  more.  But  in  the  remainder 
we  get  a  further  view  of  De  Quincey  as  a  politician. 
He  is  sometimes  perfervid  in  his  denunciations,  bul 
there  is  certainly  historic  value  in  these  expressions 
of  the  feelings  of  a  highly  educated  Tory  on  some 
of  the  great  events  from  the  period  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  to  that  of  the  impending  downfall  of 

*  In  tins  article   De  Quincey  utilises  his  own  experience  of  the 
fluctuations  in  Manchester  <>f  tin'  value  of  property. 
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the  Corn  Laws.  De  Quincey,  springing  from  a 
family  of  the  shopkeeping  and  commercial  classes, 
was  vet  an  aristocrat  to  his  finger-tips,  but  unlike 
s.»mc  aristocrats  of  his  time,  lie  had  a  sincere  sym- 
pathy for  the  troubles  of  the  poor,  and  a  deep  sense 
of  the  sordid  tragedy  and  deprivation  of  the  many 
lives  that  were,  and  are,  spent  in  aceaseless  and  often 
fruitless  struggle  so  keep  the  wolf  outside  the 
cottage  doors.  Whoever  wishes  to  understand  De 
Quincey  as  a  party  politician  and  as  a  political 
economist  will  find  rich  material  in  these  articles 
now  for  the  first  time  identified  as  the  work  of  the 
opium  eater. 

When  in  1852  James  Frederick  Ferrier  was  a 
candidate  for  a  professorship  he  applied  to  De 
Quincey  for  a  testimonial,  who  replied  by  sending 
him  one  which,  besides  being  a  warm  testimonial, 
is  also  an  interesting  philosophical  essay.  This  was 
printed  with  Ferrier's  other  testimonials.  There  is 
a  copy  in  the  Advocates'  Library,  and  from  this  it 
was  reprinted  in  the  'Manchester  Quarterly'  of 
1898  (pp.  268-276).  De  Quincey  and  Ferrier 
corresponded,  and  if  the  letters  are  still  extant  they 
would  be  welcome  to  philosophical  students. 

It  is,  I  think,  not  at  all  improbable  that  further 
writings  of  De  Quincey  may  come  to  light.  It  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  that  I  have  been  able,  after 
excluding  mere  traces  and  doubtful  instances,  to 
submit  a  list  extending  to  thirty-four  articles  not 
hitherto  admitted  into  the  canon  of  De  Quincey's 
writings,  but  all  having  a  legitimate  claim  to  inclu- 
sion  in  that  treasury  of  English  prose. 

It  is  no  part  of  1113'  present  duty  to  attempt  any 
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estimate  of  De  Quincey.    His  often  weird  tumour,  his 
wonderful  powers  of  description,  the  eloquence  of  his 
prose  sometimes  rising  to  the  dignity  of  poetry,  the 
wide  range  of  his  first  hand   learning,  his  philoso- 
phical acuteness,  and  the  originality  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  political  economy  are  all    well  known.      Ai 
his  best  our  language  has  no  greater  master  of  im- 
passioned prose  than  the  Opium   Eater.     He  is  so 
essentially  a  writer  that  there  is  little  need  to  say 
much  of  the  man.     But  I  may  be  permitted  to  repeat 
here    some    words    I    have   usvd   elsewhere   of  this 
great  magician:*    "Of  frail  physique,  yet  capable 
of  great   exertion,  the   dominant   factor  of  his  life 
when  the  wayward  years  of  youth  were   past    was 
his  consumption  of  opium.     This  gave  him  access  to 
acclivities   of  abnormal   pleasure  and  plunged   him 
into  abysses  of  unquenchable  horror.     Yet  his  pas- 
sion for  laudanum  was  no  worse,  morally  or  physi- 
cally,    than    the    passion    for    alcohol    which    has 
distinguished   some   great    men.     They    are    wisest 
who  leave  aside  the  subtle  temptation  of  stimulants 
and  narcotics,  but  the  injurious  indulgence  in  opium 
is  not  more  morally  reprehensible  than  the  injurious 
indulgence  in  wine  or  brandy.     He  was  a   faithful 
and  affectionate  husband,  and  was  rightly   regarded 
with  constant  love  by  his  children.      He  was  uncon- 
ventional to  an   amazing   degree,   and   his   habit  of 
allowing  himself   to  be  '  snowed   up'    by  a  constant 
accumulation  of  papers,  which,  however  useless,  he 
Could   not    persuade   himself  to  destroy,  must    have 
made  him  a  terror  to  'tidy'  landladies.     Capable 
of  immense  industry,  he  was  yet,  under  the  influence 
*  'Bookman,'  February,  1901. 
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of  his  favourite  drug,  habitually  dilatory  and  pro- 
crastinating, and  laboured  under  an  almost  chronic 
inability  of  decision.  With  much  theoretical  know- 
ledge and  native  shrewdness,  he  lacked  the  faculty 
for  dealing  with  the  comrnonesl  problems  of  life,  as 
when  with  a  bank  bill  in  his  pocket,  which  he  did 
not  know  how  to  cash,  he  was  negotiating-  the  loan 
of  a  few  shillings.  Even  when  due  weight  has  been 
given  to  the  absurd  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  spiteful 
stories  told  of  his  helplessness,  the  fact  remains  that 
his  children,  who  were  all  well  educated  and  able  to 
take  their  proper  place  in  life,  retained  for  him  only 
sentiments  of  reverence  and  affection.  He  had 
wonderful  conversational  powers,  and,  unlike  some 
famous  monologisers,  he  was  a  willing  and  courteous 
listener  as  well  as  an  inspired  talker.  And  beneath 
his  formal  Toryism  there  was,  as  in  the  case  of 
Samuel  Johnson,  a  good  substratum  of  radical 
humanitarianism.  In  an  unpublished  letter  he  says, 
'  I  am  incapable  of  cruelty,  and  I  abhor  the  bloody 
world,  because  it  wallows  in  cruelty.'  He  was 
kindly  to  the  dumb  creatures,  and  courteous  and 
considerate  in  his  treatment  of  those  to  whom 
fortune  had  been  illiberal.  When  he  was  an  old 
man  the  sight  of  a  beggar  child  led  him  to  say, 
'  All  that  I  have  ever  had  of  enjoyment  in  life,  the 
charms  of  friendship,  the  smiles  of  women,  and  the 
joys  of  wine,  seem  to  rise  up  and  reproach  me  for  my 
happiness  when  I  see  such  misery,  and  know  that 
there  is  so  much  of  it  in  the  world.'  Shy,  sensitive, 
wise  in  counsel,  but  not  in  action,  De  Quincey, 
enslaved  by  the  opium  habit,  lived  a  life  of  almost 
constant  anxiety  and  pecuniary  pressure.  He  was 
vol.  xxxli.  4 
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a  generous  friend,  and  was  happy  in  his  domestic 
relations.  It  is  possible  that  had  Fortune  been 
kinder  De  Quincey  would  have  been  morel}''  a  lover 
of  literature,  receptive  but  not  productive.  Under 
the  pressure  of  unkind  circumstance  he  produced 
pages  that  will  last  as  Ions;  as  the  English  language 
endures.1' 


SIMPLIFIED    SPELLING   AND    PURITY    OF 
SPEECH. 

BY   WALTEE    RrPPMANN". 
[Read  January  22nd,  1913.] 

Few  men  of  letters  would  deny  that  any  attempt 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  English  language  is 
deserving  of  their  support ;  but  when  they  pass 
from  generalities  to  detail  they  show  marked  diver- 
gence in  the  meaning  that  they  attach  to  the  words, 
"  purity  of  language."  Some  regard  it  as  freedom 
from  innovations  in  vocabulary  that  smack  of  collo- 
quial or  vulgar  speech  ;  they  object  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  "  slang,"  forgetful  often  that  many  well- 
established  and  useful  words  originated  in  this  way. 
Or  they  may  think  of  split  infinitives  and  the  like. 
These  aspects,  however,  are  outside  the  purview  of 
this  paper,  attractive  and  important  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are.  To  others  the  words  "  purity  of 
language  "  suggest  the  pronunciation ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  are  rather  vague,  which 
does  not  preclude  the  dogmatic  and  even  violent 
expression  of  opinion. 

What  is  pure  English  speech?  In  other  words, 
what  is  our  standard  ?  It  must  be  conceded  that 
the  answer  is  not  easy.  If  it  were  possible  to  reply, 
Speak  as  you  spell,  there  would  be  no  difficulty :  but 
in  English    the    spelling  is  no  trustworthy   guide. 
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Who  is  fco  be  our  authority?  Are  we  to  take  the 
dictionaries?  They  often  recommend  pronuncia- 
tions thai  are  no  Longer  heard,  or  give  alternatives 
without  indicating  a  preference.  Are  we  to  have 
recourse  to  the  professors  of  voice-production? 
Eardly  any  have  studied  the  problem  in  a  thorough, 
scientific  way:  that  is  clear  Prom  their  theory  as 
expounded  in  books,  and  from  their  practice  as 
displayed  when  they  speak  in  public.  Are  we  to 
ask  the  teachers  in  our  schools?  They  skew  con- 
siderable variations  in  their  own  speech.  Are  we 
to  take  as  our  model  the  educated  speaker  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  Boston,  Winnipeg, 
Chicago  or  Melbourne?  We  have  to  confess  thai  as 
yet  there  is  no  generally  accepted  standard  of  pure 
English  speech. 

Yet  there  is  need  of  suck  a  standard.  By  the  use 
of  language  man  communicates  thought  to  his  fellow- 
man,  and  it  performs  its  function  best  when  it  i\<n~> 
so  clearly  and  directly.  Clearness  is  attained  partly 
by  the  lucid  presentation  of  thought,  partly  by  good 
articulation,  expressive  intonation  and  a  pronuncia- 
tion which  is  free  from  peculiarities  that  attract 
attention.  When  a  man  pronounces  his  words  in  a 
peculiar  way,  whether  it  be  in  the  direction  of 
pedantic  or  of  slipshod  speech,  whether  it  be  due  to 
the  intrusion  of  social  or  of  local  dialects,  the  com- 
munication of  his  thoughts  is  impaired;  just  as  the 
world  presents  a  different  picture  when  Ave  see  it 
through  dimmed  spectacles,  or  a  melody  played  on 
t  he  piano  appeals  to  us  less  when  certain  of  the  notes 
are  out  of  tune.  For  the  purpose's  of  public 
speaking — let  it  be  platform,  pulpit,    Law   Court  or 
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Parliament  -we  require  an  undimmed  medium  for 
communicating  thought  ;  we  need  it  also  in  the 
teaching  of  the  younger  generation  ;  and  we  may 
derive  advantage  from  it  in  our  ordinary  intercourse. 
Clear  speech  is  a  social  duty,  even  more  than  legible 
handwriting  or  correct  spelling. 

Dialect  has  its  own  interest  and  value;  but  no 
existing  dialect  can  claim  to  be  a  perfect  instrument, 
and  therefore  to  deserve  selection  as  the  standard 
for  universal  use.  This  was  recognised  in  Germany 
some  years  ago,  when  a  standard  speech  was 
definitely  established.  The  Buhnensprache  was 
indeed  the  outcome,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  desire 
for  uniformity  in  the  speech  of  actors  ;  but  its  sphere 
of  usefulness,  as  a  speech  above  the  dialects,  is 
recognised  to  be  far  wider  than  this,  and  in  the 
teaching  of  German  in  this  country  the  Buhnen- 
sprache  is  rightly  adopted  as  a  standard.  It  can  be 
taught  all  the  more  easily,  as  the  German  spelling  is 
fairly  free  from  redundancies  and  from  inconsis- 
tencies, and  rules  for  the  pronunciation  can  therefore 
be  connected  with  the  letters. 

With  us  the  problem  is  perhaps  more  difficult. 
We  require  a  standard  that  shall  commend  itself  to 
people  who  at  present  speak  widely  diverging 
dialects  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  ways  the  ground  has  been  prepared  : 
the  pronunciation  of  English  in  serious  drama 
shows  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  wherever  it  is 
performed :  and  an  educated  speaker  of  Southern 
English  is  likely  to  be  more  generally  acceptable  to 
thi-lish-speaking  audiences  than  one  who  employs 
any   other   dialect.     The   dictionaries  also  approxi- 
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mately  represent  this  form  of  speech  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  thai  in 
the  educated  speech  of  many  parts — for  instance,  in 
Scotland  and  in  the  United  States — there  is  frequenl 
evidence  of  modifications  due  to  the  influence  of 
Southern  English,  an  influence  thai  has  made  itself 
felt  for  a  very  Long  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  from  this  thai 
Southern  English  usage,  definitely  ascertained,  is  to 
be  the  standard.  There  are  some  features  in  which 
it  may  well  be  thought  capable  of  improvement. 
Thus  the  comparatively  recent  loss  of  wh,  and,  in 
certain  positions,  of  r,  may  be  regarded  as  defects, 
and  their  restoration  in  standard  speech  may  be 
desirable.  Possibly,  too,  the  use  of  different  a  si  mi  ids 
in  father  and  answer  may  commend  itself  to  those 
who  consider  the  problem. 

Better  defined  ideas  as  to  the  sounds  of  our  speech 
are  necessary  if  we  are  to  undertake  the  problem  o£ 
reforming  the  spelling;  and  a  reformed  spelling 
would  be  the  best  means  of  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  standard  speech  and  of  counteracting  change  of 
pronunciation. 

If  the  spelling  is  to  be  reformed,  it  must  be  made 
to  represent  the  sounds  more  adequately — it  must 
approximate  to  a  phonetic  spelling;  it  can  never  be 
scientifically  precise,  with  a  separate  sign  for  every 
subtle  difference  of  sound,  as  this  would  require  a 
far  more  elaborate  notation  than  is  practicable. 
The  spelling  of  Greek  and  Latin  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  phonetic;  so  was  the  spelling  of  our 
own  language  at  first.  The  writers  of  Old  English 
had  no  other  preoccupation  than  to  record  the  sounds 
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by  conventional  signs  supplied  mainly  by  the  Latin 
alphabet.  Fresh  conventions  were  occasionally 
introduced,  as  when  the  Normans,  accustomed  to 
writing  ou  for  the  vowel  heard  in  French  tout, 
changed  the  spelling  of  hus  to  hous.  With  the 
learning  of  Latin,  in  the  Middle  English  period,  arose 
the  tendency  to  introduce  mute  letters  in  order  to 
make  the  written  English  word  suggest  more  of  the 
Latin  form  than  was  preserved  in  the  spoken  word  ; 
the  c  of  perfect  and  verdict,  the  /  of  fault,  vault  and 
soldier  were  mute  at  first,  as  the  b  of  debt  and  doubt 
remains  to  this  day.  In  spite,  however,  of  such 
pedantic  innovations,  the  main  concern  of  the  early 
printers  was  to  represent  the  sounds;  and  on  the 
whole  the  books  of  the  sixteenth  century  show  a 
spelling  that  often  records  contemporary  pronuncia- 
tion quite  adequately.  It  is  true  that  there  is  great 
variety,  the  same  word  being  spelt  in  two  or  three 
ways  on  the  same  page  ;  the  authors  of  those  days 
do  not  seem  to  have  felt  the  desirability  of  a  uniform 
spelling  or  to  have  attached  excessive  importance  to 
the  printed  form  of  their  living  language.  When 
we  find  in  Shakespeare  such  forms  as  brest,  frend, 
vnii/er,  wisht,  livd,  tung,  honor,  or  in  Milton,  vers, 
falshood,  lied,  grosnes,  farewel,  Hand,  sented,  we 
realise  that  they  had  no  objection  to  a  phonetic 
spelling  of  words,  and  we  are  reminded  that  great 
works  were  written  before  the  spelling  became  fixed. 
Our  modern  editions,  in  which  these  works  are 
re-spelt  according  to  the  fashion  of  our  day,  often 
lead  us  to  forget  that  the  establishment  of  our 
present  spelling  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
Unfortunately,   it   was    fixed   at    a    time   when  the 
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science  of  phonetics  was  unknown,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  etymology  was  slight.  In  the  middle  of 
the  eighteen!  h  century  Dr.  Johnson's  dictionary  was 
adopted  as  a  standard  by  the  printers,  and  later 
lexicographers  allowed  themselves  few  variations 
from  wliat  had  seemed  right  to  him.  Xow  it  was 
no1  Dr.  Johnson's  practice  to  recommend  a  spelling 
agreeing  with  the  pronunciation  of  his  day;  lie  did 
nol  see  the  importance  of  a  phonetic  spelling. 
When  he  had  to  decide  on  the  claims  of  two  or  three 
variant  spellings  of  the  same  word,  he  did  nol  let 
the  pronunciation  determine  his  choice ;  that  is  why 
lie  did  not  prefer  honor  to  honour.  Frequently  it 
was  a  real  or  fancied  connection  with  a  word  in  some 
other  language  that  led  him  to  prefer  a  spelling 
which  was  obviously  ill-suited  to  the  pronunciation 
of  the  eighteenth  centurv. 

Westill  spell  practically  as  Dr.  Johnson  determined, 
and  if  this  spelling  failed  to  represent  the  sounds  of 
his  day,  it  is  still  more  remote  from  the  sounds  we 
use  now.  We  have,  however,  grown  accustomed  to 
it ;  we  see  words  in  this  invariable  form  so  frequently 
owing  to  the  vast  amount  of  reading-  in  our  day 
that  it  is  often  erroneously  invested  with  venerable 
beauty  and  intrinsic  charm,  winch  might  amuse  if  it 
did  not  distress  those  who  know  that  the  history  of 
the  spelling  and  the  history  of  the  language  are  by 
no  means  synonymous  terms. 

Force  of  habit,  not  reason,  explains  the  attach  in  cut 
to  the  spelling  ;  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring 
forward  arguments,  they  can  easily  be  shown  to 
have  no  foundation.  The  etymological  argument 
loses  its   force  when   we  remember  that    those  who 
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have  gone  furthest  in  etymological  research  have 
not  a  good  word  for  the  present  spelling — have, 
indeed,  supplied  the  abundant  materials  for  showing 
how  little  value  it  has  for  the  philologer ;  and  the 

insincerity  of  those  who  adduce  it  is  shown  by  their 
refusal  to  countenance  even  such  changes  as  would 
make  words  indicate  their  derivation  more  clearly 
when  the  present  spelling  obscures  it.  They  are 
unwilling  to  write  sent  for  scent,  rime  for  rhyme, 
or  ha iiti/  for  haughty.  They  refuse  to  see  that  the 
spelling  itself  does  not  teach  etymology,  and  that 
one  who  has  studied  etymology  will  still  be  able  to 
derive  what  little  knowledge  there  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  present  spelling,  even  when  a  better  spelling 
has  come  into  use,  for  books  in  the  spelling  of  our  day 
will  still  be  available  in  great  quantities. 

Those  who  take  recourse  to  the  homonym  argu- 
ment stand  on  equally  insecure  ground.  They 
suggest  that  it  will  be  confusing  to  give  the  same 
s] telling  to  words  that  have  the  same  sound,  e.g. 
write,  right,  and  rite,  rain,  rein  and  reign.  It  has 
not  occurred  to  them  that  they  have  never  been 
troubled  by  this  identity  in  the  spoken  language, 
where  there  is  no  corresponding  differentiation  ;  nor 
that  in  every  language  there  are  countless  cases  of 
similar  identity  of  sound  and  form  but  difference  of 
meaning.  Some  words  (like  yellow,  hen,  three) 
convey  one  meaning  only,  but  most  words  have 
several  meanings,  and  some  have  many.  Which 
meaning  a  word  bears  we  gather  from  the  context. 
Box  by  itself  has  no  value;  used  in  connected  speech 
we  do  not  confuse  a  box  at  the  opera,  the  box  in  the 
garden  border,  or  a  box  on  the  ears.      Besides,  if  a 
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reformed  spelling  would  not  perpetuate  paper  dis- 
tinctions like  write  and  right,  it  would  supply  distinc- 
tion where  a  difference  of  sound  demanded  it;  / 
read  would  no  longer  stand  ambiguously  for  present 
or  past,  and  a  row  (uproar)  would  not  he  spell  like  a 
row  (of  trees). 

These  "  arguments  "  are  due  to  insufficient 
linguistic  knowledge,  but  the  mental  discipline 
argument  is  based  on  antiquated  ideas  of  education. 
It  may  be  expressed  thus  :  "It  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  child  to  have  something  to  break  its  mind  on." 
No  true  teacher  will  receive  such  a  statement  other- 
wise than  with  scorn  ;  he  will  point  to  the  deplorable 
effects  of  our  spelling  on  education.  The  process  of 
learning  to  read  and  write  takes  the  English  child 
over  a  year  longer  than  the  German  child  ;  the  Italian 
child,  with  its  still  better  spelling,  has  an  even  greater 
advantage.  What  is  worse,  the  process  is  not 
educational.  At  an  early  stage  in  school  life  it  is 
essential  that  the  child  should  not  depend  only  on 
the  teacher's  voice  for  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge, but  should  learn  how  to  use  the  instrument  of 
the  written  and  printed  word;  and  we  cannot  teach 
this  in  a  rational  way.  There  would  be  less  cause 
for  regret  in  the  longer  time  we  have  to  give  to  the 
spelling  than  the  German  or  Italian  teacher  if  there 
were  a  corresponding  educational  gain.  Bui  there 
is  not.  In  every  other  subject  we  encourage  the 
children  to  exert  their  reasoning  powers,  and  wo 
like  them  to  ask  questions.  When  the  child  asks 
for  the  reason  of  a  spelling,  either  the  teacher  is 
ignorant  of  the  answer,  or  the  answer  would  be  quite 
beyond  the  comprehension   of  a  child.     Questions 
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soon  cease,  because  they  are  found  to  be  fruitless; 
the  irrational  process  continues,  until  by  dint  of 
greal  exertions  the  conventional  spelling  is  acquired 
and  another  has  been  added  to  the  host  of  those  who 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  apply  their  reason  to  the 
problem  of  our  spelling. 

It  is  not  as  though  the  memorising  of  erratic 
word-forms  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  memory  ; 
it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  it  has  not. 
Nor  is  there  a  lack  of  other  subjects  by  which  the 
memory  may  be  adequately  trained.  Who  would 
not  rather  let  a  child  learn  by  heart  a  beautiful 
poem  than  a  list  of  words?  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
that  our  teachers  grudge  the  time  required  to  pro- 
duce the  perfectly  spelling  child  ?  The  day  is  long- 
past  when  the  attainment  of  mechanical  skill  in  the 
"three  R's  "  was  regarded  as  a  sufficient  goal  for 
the  education  of  the  elementary  school  child.  Time 
is  needed  for  other  valuable  subjects  that  train  the 
child's  best  faculties.  Short  as  the  school  life  of 
the  majority  of  our  children  is,  we  cannot  make  the 
best  use  of  it  because  we  have  to  devote  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time  to  the  spelling.  "We  are  handicapping 
our  teachers  by  insisting  on  the  accurate  memoris- 
ing of  a  thousand  irregularities ;  we  are  handi- 
capping our  nation  in  competition  with  other  nations. 

It  is  not  only  the  children  of  Great  Britain  or  of 
the  United  States  that  suffer.  We  have  a  duty  to 
perform  to  many  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  who  speak  a  different  language 
from  ours,  and  who  have  to  be  educated  by  means 
of  our  language.  Our  spelling  renders  that  task 
much  more  difficult. 
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Thai  English  might  become  the  universal  language 
of  intercourse  among  nations  is  no  idle  dream. 
The  number  of  foreigners  who  can  read  English  is 
steadily  increasing;  nor  is  this  remarkable.  The 
language  is  easy  in  point  of  grammar,  the  pro- 
nunciation (apart  from  the  spelling)  presents  no 
greal  difficulty,  there  is  a  splendid  literature  It  is 
far  more  extensively  spoken  than  French  or  German. 
[fit  does  nol  spread  more  rapidly,  thai  is  due  to  the 
one  deterrenl  disadvantage  :  a  spelling  for  which 
there   are   no  rules. 

It  is  uot  uncommon  to  find  men  who  claim  to  be 
educated  but  have  never  given  thoughl  1c  the 
problem  of  spelling  reform  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
who  regard  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  present 
usage  as  impertinent  or  even  sacrilegious.  They 
have  forgotten  the  trouble  it  took  them — and  their 
teachers — before  they  acquired  it  ;  their  own  chil- 
dren, placed  in  fortunate  circumstances,  do  not 
seem  to  be  worried  by  it;  they  have  no  conception 
of  the  painful  and  prolonged  efforts  it  entails  on 
millions  of  other  children.  They  talk  glibly  about 
the  "  o-rowtli  of  the  language,"  about  the  reformers' 
attempt  to  "create  a  new  language" — identifying 
language  and  its  conventional  representation!  They 
talk  about  k"  purity  of  speech/'  and  mean  their 
own  wav  of  talking;  anv  divergence  from  their 
speech  is  characterised  as  "  affected  "  or  "  vulgar." 
They  seem  to  think  that  their  way  of  talking  is  the 
same  as  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  and 
that  their  way  of  spelling  is  the  result  of  an  orderly 
development,  and  shows  the  best  possible  method  of 
representing  English  speech. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  convince  deep-rooted  ignorance 
and  prejudice,  and  it  is  not  to  such  men  that  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Society  makes  its  appeal. 
Fortunately,  many  are  willing  to  consider  this 
t|iiestion  in  an  unbiassed  spirit.  A  comparison  of 
the  attitude  of  the  press  in  dealing  with  the  subject 
thirty  years  ago  and  to-day  shows  convincingly 
that  more  enlightened  views  about  language  are  now 
held.  The  time  is  ripe  for  urging  the  serious 
importance  of  a  reform. 

We  need  an  authoritative  conference  to  determine 
the  standard  of  English  speech;  something  better 
and  more  definite  than  the  vague  idea  of  it  that  we 
have  now.  Tt  is  all  the  more  necessary  as  universal 
compulsory  education  by  well-trained  teachers  is  a 
powerful  force  counteracting  the  tendency  of  speech 
to  change.  We  want  to  give  our  teachers  a  high 
standard  of  clear  speech,  because  it  is  likely  to 
remain  the  standard  for  a  long  time.  If  we  do  not, 
different  standards  may  establish  themselves  in 
different  parts  of  the  English-speaking  world,  and 
there  will  be  three  or  four  languages  instead  of  one, 
and  none  of  them  will  be  pure  English. 

"We  need  a  spelling  that  adequately  represents 
our  speech.  The  Simplified  Spelling  Society  has 
put  forward  a  scheme  which  may  well  serve  as  a 
basis  for  discussion.  To  some  it  may  appear  to  go 
too  far;  let  them  ask  themselves  whether  less 
change  than  this  would  serve  the  great  object  of 
saving  a  year  in  the  school  life  of  our  children 
and  rendering  educationally  sound  the  process  of 
learning  to  read  and  to  write.  The  scheme  is  only 
approximately  phonetic,  but  it  makes   it  easy  for 
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one  who  knows  fclie  sounds  bo  spell  correctly.  A 
strictly  phonetic  spelling  presupposes  the  establish- 
ment of  standard  speech,  and  it  necessitates  the  use 
of  diacritics  or  of  new  letters.  The  simplified  spelling 
is  based  on  present  usage  without  any  new  letters; 
but  it  omits  redundant  letters,  and  adopts  a  uniform 
spelling  for  sounds  which  are  variously  designated 
in  the  present  spelling. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  think  that  the 
Simplified  Spelling  Society  regards  its  scheme  as 
incapable  of  improvement,  as  something  perfect 
and  final,  and  desires  here  and  now  to  enforce  its 
acceptance.  Its  aim  is  rather  to  dispel  faulty  ideas 
about  the  present  spelling  by  emphasising  the  true 
relation  of  the  written  to  the  spoken  language  ;  to 
show  what  grave  harm  is  done  by  the  retention  of  a 
spelling  that  takes  long  to  learn  and  cannot  bo 
learnt  rationally,  and  that  consequently  diminishes 
the  efficiency  of  our  nation  and  is  a  hindrance  to  the 
spread  of  our  language  ;  and  to  urge  the  importance 
of  establishing  a  standard  of  speech,  and,  as  its 
complement,  a  spelling  that  represents  standard 
speech.  It  is  an  uphill  tight  that  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Society  has  undertaken,  but  the  support 
that  has  been  accorded  to  the  movement  from  men 
prominent  in  ewvy  rank  of  life,  as  well  as  from  the 
teacher  and  the  man  in  the  street,  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  time  has  come  for  vigorous  action. 
Help  is  required  from  all,  and  not  least  from  the 
man  of  letters,  who  may  surely  be  expected  to 
welcome  a  reform  from  which  he  will  gain  so  much. 
Los  time  needed  in  our  schools  for  spelling  means 
more    time    for    reading:    2"Ood   literature   and    culti- 
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vating  taste,  and  for  learning  to  speak  clearly,  so 
thai  our  children  may  get  full  value  from  prose  and 
poetry,  recited  or  read  aloud.  Remove  the  obstacle 
of  the  spelling,  and  yon  will  vastly  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  can  read  English,  so  that  the 
novelist  and  the  poet,  the  man  of  science  and  the 
philosopher  using  our  language  will  command  a 
world-wide  audience.  Secure  a  spelling  that  repre- 
sents the  spoken  language  at  its  best,  and  the  artist 
of  words  may  rely  that  what  he  writes  will  lose  none 
of  its  beauty  and  its  force  wherever  it  may  be  read. 
The  man  of  letters  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
appeal  if  he  sincerely  desires  purity  of  speech. 


BOY-ACTORS    UNDER    THE    TUDORS    AND 
STEWARTS. 

BY    THE    REV.    .1.    A.RBUTHNOT    X.UKX,    LITT.D.,    B.D., 
\  .P.R.S.L. 

[Read  February  26th,  1913.] 

The  history  of  the  various  companies  of  boy- 
actors  who  have  appeared  upon  the  English  stage  is, 
as  has  been  justly  said,*  a  "  puzzling  and  interesting 
subject  of  enquiry."  It  is  puzzling,  because  the 
records  of  the  boy-actors'  companies  are  far  from 
complete,  and  have  only  in  recent  times  been  syste- 
matically studied, f  while  many  important  problems 
in  connection  with  them  still  remain  unsolved.  The 
subject  is  an  interesting  one,  because  the  boy-actors 
attained,  for  a  time  at  least,  such  eminence  as  to 
rival  the  men-players,  including  the  company  of 
which  Shakespeare  was  a  member  ;  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  many  of  the  foremost  dramatists  in  the  later  years 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  wrote  specially  for  them.  The 
boy-actors  have  the  honour  of  being  alluded  to  by 
Hamlet  :t  in  a  passage  (to  be  considered  later)  which 

*  Professor  Manly  in  '  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature  ' 
(abbreviated  '  C.  H.'),  vol.  vi  (1910),  ch.  xi.  p.  279.  See  also  Biblio- 
graphy, pp.  467-8. 

f  By  Professors  A.  Feuillerat  ('  Deutsches  Shakespeare- Jahrbucli ' 
for  1912),  and  C.  W.  Wallace  in  'Children  of  the  Chapel  at  Black- 
friars,'  L908,  and  'Evolution  of  the  Drama  up  to  Shakespeare' 
('E.  D.'),  1912. 

X  'Hamlet,'  Act  II,  sc.  ii.  Lines  :!lo-350,  Furness :  (in  'Globe' 
edition,  340-385). 

VOL.    XXXI!.  6 
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forms  one  of  the  clearest  and  most  striking  references 
made  by  Shakespeare  to  contemporary  affairs. 

The  boy-companies  appear  to  fall  into  two*  main 
divisions:  (I)  choir-boys,  and  (II)  boys  attending 
certain  public  schools. 

The  choir-boys  belonged  to  : 

(a)  The  Chapel  Royal  (whence  the  title  "  Children 
of  the  Chapel  Royal"),  or 

(b)  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or 

(c)  The  Royal  Chapel  at  Windsor. 
The  school-boys  belonged  to: 

i  a  )    Eton,  or 

(b)  Westminster,  or 

(c)  Merchant  Taylors'. 

Those  in  the  firsl  of  these  two  classes  were 
selected  for  their  voices,  and  were  regularly  trained 
in  music  and  (Inter)  in  acting.  For  a  limited 
period  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and  of  St. 
Paul's  choir  attained  the  status  of  professional  actors. 
Those  in  t  ho  second  class  may  be  regarded  rather  as 
amateurs,  who  derived  their  impulse  towards  acting 
Prom  some  person,  usually  one  of  their  masters,  who 
happened  to  be  interested  in  the  drama. 

I.  The  Companies  of  Choir-boys. 

The  chief  function  of  the  boys  in  the  choirs 
named  above  was  to  sing  in  divine  service  before 
the  King,  or  Queen,  and  the  Court. 

(a)  The  Chapel  Royal  gave  its  name  to  the  most 

A  third  class  can  be  added,  composed  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
Boys  (1574),  the  Ear]  of  Oxford's  Boys  (from  L580  to  L602),  and 
Beeston's  Boys  (1636  to  L642),  bui  our  information  with  regai*d  to 
these  is  scanty.    The  list  in  the  texl  does  nol  claim  to  be  exhaustive. 
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ancient  of  such  choirs.  The  earliest  reference  to  it 
that  we  possess  dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  V 
I  1  t20),  when  a  commission  was  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  ''taking  up,"  that  is,  engaging,  or  impressing,  1><>\  s 
for  the  services  of  this  chapel.  Under  Edward  IV  the 
staff  of  the  chapel  consisted  of  dean,  gentlemen  of 
the  chapel,  eight  children  (afterwards  increased  to 
twelve),  a  master  of  song,  and  a  master  of  the 
Grammar  School.  The  custom  gradually  grew  up 
of  usiner  these  children  for  the  secular  entertainment 

O 

of  the  Court,  by  the  presentation  of  pageants, 
masques,  and  plays.  AVhen  this  custom  began  is 
uncertain  :  it  was  earlier  than  the  accession  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  it  received  a  great  stimulus  from  her  love 
of  the  drama,  and  the  period  of  greatest  importance 
of  the  boy-companies  lies  within  her  reign. 

The  plays  which  were  acted  by  the  boys  were 
(until  1580)  probably  written  chiefly  by  the  Master 
of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  who  was,  as  a  rule,  a 
good  musician.  Among  these  masters*  are:  William 
Cornish  (1509-1523),  Richard  Edwards  (1561- 
1566),  William  Hunnis  (1566-1597),  and  Nathaniel 
Giles  ( 1  597-1634).  Giles  was  the  last  master  under 
whom  the  boys  were  permitted  to  act ;  in  1626,  when 
his  Commission  to  "take  up  "  boys  for  the  King's 
( 'Impel  was  renewed,  it  was  expressly  provided 
that  "none  of  the  said  choristers  shall  be  used  or 
employed  as  comedians  or  stage-players."  This 
decision  of  L626  was  due  partly  to  the  growing 
power  of  Puritanism  and  partly  to  the  deeper  sense 
of  incongruity  felt  to  exist  bet  ween   the   sacred  and 

*  See  the  complete  list  in  Wallace,  '  E.  D,'  21  foil. ;  'C.  H.,-  vi.  280 
foil. 
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the  secular  functions  of  the  Children  of  the  Chapel 
—an  incongruity  not  so  keenly  fell  by  the  Eliza- 
bethans, in  view  of  the  ecclesiastical  origin  of  which 
t lie  drama  st  ill  bore  marks. 

Cornish,  Hunnis,  and  Edwards  (as  has  been  said) 
wrote  plays  for  the  children,  and  John  Eeywood, 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  Chape]  under  Cornish, 
wrote,  from  1523  onwards,  several  plays  which  found 
favour  at  Court,  and  formed  ;i  bridge  between  the 
old  moralities  and  modern  comedy.  In  1584  we 
find  two  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the 
time  writing  plays  for  the  children:  John  Lylv, 
whose  "Alexander  and  Campaspe "  and  "  Sapho 
and  Phao  "  were  acted  before  the  Queen  by  them  in 
conjunction  with  the  children  of  Paul's;  and  George 
Peele,  whose  "Arraignment  of  Paris"  was  pre- 
sented before  the  Queen  by  them  alone.  In  1592 
they  acted  in  the  "  Tragedie  of  Dido,  Queen  of 
Carthage,''  by  Marlowe  and  Nash.  From  1597  to 
1608  a  company  of  these  children,  formed  by 
Nathaniel  Giles,  who  became  master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Chapel  in  1507,  was  established  by  him  in 
the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  situated  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Blackfriars  (Dominican)  Priory.  This  company 
attained  considerable  success.  Their  theatre  was 
superior  to  others  in  accommodation  and  in  its 
artificial  lighting.  Its  prices  of  admission  were 
higher  than  those  of  the  public  theatres,  and  so  it 
attracted  -elect  audiences.  Many  leading  dramatists 
wrote  for  the  hoy  actors:  Pen  Jonson,  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Marston,  Middleton,  Dekker,  Webster, 
Chapman.  Music  and  singing  played  a  large  part 
in  their  entertainment,  and    so  attractive  were   their 
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performances  that  they  became  a  serious  rival  to  the 
men-actors  in  the  "  Globe,"  "  Fortune,"  and  other 
theatres.  Furthermore,  Queen  Elizabeth  extended 
to  t  he  boy-actors  the  support  of  her  royal  patronage. 
She  visited  their  theatre,  and  is  by  some  supposed 
to  have  even  helped  in  maintaining  it ;  for  instance, 
by  providing  dresses  for  the  young  actors.  Whether 
this  be  the  case  or  not,  it  was  doubtless  felt  that  as 
the  actors  were  singing-boys  engaged  in  the  Queen's 
service  she  was  personally  interested  in  their  success 
upon  the  stage.  This  explains  the  attendance  of 
the  courtiers  at  the  boys'  theatre,  of  which  the  men- 
actors  make  complaint. 

After  Elizabeth's  death  the  Children  of  the 
Chapel  were  reorganised ;  and  under  various  titles, 
such  as  the  Children  of  the  Queen's  Revels,  con- 
tinued to  act  through  the  reign  of  James  I  and  in 
that  of  Charles  I,  until  1626. 

(b)  The  Children  of  St.  Paul's  are  the  boys  of 
the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  They  acted 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1559,  and  almost  every 
year  from  that  date  till  1581.  They  appear  again 
at  Court  in  1588;  but  two  years  later,  in  conse- 
quence, as  it  appears,  of  their  participation  in  the 
Martin  Marprelate  controversy,  they  fell  out  of 
favour,  and  seem  to  have  been  inhibited  from  1590 
to  1(300.  In  the  reign  of  James  they  appear  to  have 
been  reorganised  as  the  Children  of  the  King's 
Revels,  and  acted  at  Whitefriars.  Previously  they 
had  acted  in  the  Courtyard  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  boys  of  St.  Paul's 
School  (Colet's  School)  do  not  seem  to  have  formed 
a  regular  troupe  of  actors,  though  they  had  exhibited 
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before  Eenry  VIII  a  French  and  Latin  play  satiris- 
ing; Luther. 

(c)  The  boys  of  the  chapel  at  Windsor  appear 
first  in  1564  as  acting  in  plays;  and  for  about  fifteen 
years,  until  1579,  they  acted  before  the  Queen 
nearly  every  Christmas.  They  are  nol  heard  of 
after  t  hal  date. 

1 1.  Companies  of  Boys  at  School. 

(a)  Boys  of  Eton  College  appear  as  actors  for 
the  first  time  in  L525.  In  1538  they  played  before 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and  owed  their  training  doubt- 
loss  to  Nicholas  CJdall,  their  Headmaster  from  1534 
to  1543.  Udall  was  the  author  of  the  earliest 
English  comedy,  "  Ralph  Etoyster  Doyster."  The 
only  recorded  performance  of  the  Eton  boys  at 
Court  was  at  Christmas,  1572.  They  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Choir-hoys  of  the  Chapel  of 
Windsor  (1,  c). 

(1>)  In  1555  CJdall,  who  had  previously  been  at 
Eton,  became  Headmaster  of  Westminster,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  introduced  acting  into  thai  School. 
The  annual  performance  of  a  Latin  play  at  West- 
minster dates  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  was 
then  not  peculiar  to  this  School  ;  there  was  perhaps 
no  school  of  note  which  did  not  put  upon  the  stage 
Plautus  and  Terence,  or  modern  Latin  comedies. 
The  survival  of  the  play  at  Westminster  is  due  to  a 
statutory  obligation,  for  it  was  provided,  under 
penalties  for  omission,  that  exevy  Christinas  a  Latin 
play  should  be  presented  by  the  School,  and  an 
English  play  by  the  Choir-boys.  Graceful  delivery 
and  elocution  were  prescribed  by  the  Queen  to  the 
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Westminster  actors:  and  more  attention  has  been 
paid  fco  bhese  than  to  the  modern  stage  artifices. 

The  gradual  development  of  the  epilogue,  in 
which  all  the  characters  of  the  play  transport  them- 
selves into  the  present,  can  be  traced  back  to  about 
17(M». 

For  the  last  two  hundred  years  Town  Boys  have 
had  no  part  in  the  Christmas  play  at  "Westminster, 
hut  aboul  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  they 
presented  certain  pieces  as  a  private  venture. 
Among  the  plays  acted  by  them  were  Dryden's 
"Cleomenes"  (1695),  Otway's  "Orphan"  (1720), 
and  Shakespeare's  "  King  John  "  (1790).  The  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  to  these  plays  were  usually  in 
English.  Some  of  them  are  the  work  of  Matthew 
Prior.* 

(a)  Merchant  Taylors'  was  founded  in  15.61;  and 
had  as  its  first  headmaster  Richard  Mulcaster,  who 
had  passed  from  Eton,  where  he  wras  educated  under 
Udall,  to  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  thence  to 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  His  name  is  well  known 
in  the  history  of  English  educational  theory  and 
practice.  He  was  headmaster  of  Merchant  Taylors' 
from  1-561  to  1586,  and  numbered  among  his  pupils 
Edmund  Spenser  and  Lancelot  Andre wes. 

Our  present  interest  in  Mulcaster  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  trained  the  boys  of  Merchant  Taylors'  to 
act,  and  on  six  occasions  between  1572  and  1582 
they  presented  plays  at  Court.      These  are  : 

(1)  On  Shrove  Tuesday,  February  3rd,  1572-3, 
a  play,  unknown. 

*  See  'Annals  of  Westminster,'  by  J.  Sargeaunt;  Methuen,  1898, 
pp.  291-4,  and  index  s.  v.  '  Play.' 
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(2)  On  Candlemas  Day,  February  2nd,  1573-4, 
a  piny,  "Timoclea  at  the  Siege  of  Thebes  by 
Alexander"  (the  Great). 

(3)  On  Shrove  Tuesday,  February  23rd,  1573-4, 
"  Perseus  and  Andromeda." 

(■!-)  On  Shrove  Sunday  (Quinquagesima),  February 
15th,  1574-5,  a  play,  unknown. 

(5)  On  SI i rovo  Tuesday,  lVlarch  Gth,  1575-6,  a 
play,  unknown. 

(6)  On  Shrove  Tuesday,  February  12th,  L582  3, 
"A  History  of  Ariodante  and  Grenevora  "  (a  subject 
taken  from  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  origin  of  "  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing"). 

Entries  are  preserved  of  the  sums  paid  to  Mul- 
caster  for  the  acting  of  these  plays.  In  1572  3, 
620;  in  1073-4,  for  both  plays,  626  13s.  4d.;  in 
L574-5,  £13  6s.  8d.;  in  1575-6  and  in  1582-3,  £10 
each.  It  is  also  recorded  that  at  two  of  these 
performances  two  shillings  was  spent  for  cotton  to 
line  two  pairs  of  "  hozen,"  and  ten  shillings  for  two 
dozen  gloves  for  the  boys. 

From  Mulcaster's  time  we  hear  little  of  the 
drama  at  Merchant  Taylors'  until  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  This  had  produced,  we  are  told,  a 
change  of  scene  at  school  as  well  as  in  the  realm 
;it  large.  The  countenances  and  manners  of  the 
boys  were  different  from  what  they  had  been.* 
Instead  of  demurely  wearing  their  hats  over  their 
eyes,  in  imitation  of  the  Puritans,  they  assumed  a 
more  liberal  air  and  English    deportment.      In  this 

See    Wilson's   'History  of   Merchanl    Taylors"   School'   (1814), 
pp.  331,  foil. 
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return  to  gaiety  the  play  was  not  forgotten.  Under 
the  headmastership  of  John  Goad,  the  hoys  of 
Merchant  Taylors'  acted  (about  1664)  a  play  called 
"  Love's  Pilgrimage,"  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
based  on  a  novel  of  Cervantes.  The  cost  to  the 
Merchant  Taylors'  Company  for  erecting  the  stage 
and  seats  amounted  to  £17  10s.  9d.;  but  whether 
the  expense  was  considered  too  great,  or  it  was 
apprehended  that  such  exhibitions  might  draw  the 
attention  of  the  scholars  from  more  useful  pursuits, 
it  was  ordered  that  this  should  be  no  precedent  for 
the  future. 

In  1  7<)2,  when  James  Townley  was  headmaster,  the 
"  Knnuchus"  of  Terence  was  performed  in  Latin  on 
the  loth,  16th,  1  8th  and2<  >th  February  before  crowded 
audiences,  and  in  1763  the  "  Troades "  of  Seneca 
was  acted  six  times.  But  the  Merchant  Taylors' 
( Jompany  henceforth  discouraged  these  performances 
as  likely  to  draw  off  the  minds  of  the  scholars  from 
more  important  studies.  Townley  is  the  author  of 
the  farce,  '  High  Life  Below  Stairs,'  which  was  first 
acted  at  Drury  Lane,  and  met  with  great  success. 

The  following  lines  are  from  the  prologue  to  the 
"  Eunuchus."  It  was  written  by  Samuel  Bishop, 
who   was  afterwards  headmaster  of  the   School  : 

'•'  Britain,  like  ancient  Rome,  for  arts  renowned, 
Like  her  with  freedom  and  with  victory  crowned, 
Britain,  by  every  manly  science  graced, 
Wants  yet  one  source  of  fame,  one  work  of  taste; 
Her  schools  well  stored  with  Latin,  Hebrew,  Greek, 
Forgets  the  necessary  art — to  speak. 
Hence  rose  this  entertainment,  hence  you're  come, 
To  take  a  seat  in  this  old  classic  dome. 
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Our  Manager  this  sole  advantage  seeks, 

.\"i  thai  liis  scholar  acts,  bui  thai  he  speaks. 

\'i  ir  i  his  a  lone  lie  formed  our  liti  le  stage. 

Thai  we  might  know,  and  murk  the  pointed  page. 

And  should  your  judgmenl  bui  approve  the  cause, 

\\  e  freely  trust  your  candour  for  applause." 

The  list  of  dramatists  who  have  been  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  School  includes  Thomas  Kyi. 
Thomas    Lodge,  and  John   Shirley. 

The  titles  of  the  plays  acted  by  the  various  'hoys' 
companies  indicate  great  variety  in  their  subjects. 
Some  are  masques,  in  which  the  boys'  voices  would 
have  scope  ;  some  are  on  subjects  drawn  from  ancienl 
history  or  fable,  such  as  "Timoch  a"  and"  Perseus  " 
in  the  Merchant  Taylor  plays;  others,  again, 
are  founded  on  modern  history  or  romance,  as 
••  Ariodante  and  Grenevora." 

The  passage  of  "•Hamlet"  already  mentioned 
refers  especially  to  the  Children  of  the  Chapel,  but 
it  also  bears,  more  generally,  upon  the  whole  question 
of  boy-actors,  and  can  now  be  considered.  It  is  as 
follows  :* 

Hamlet  :  \Y  hat  players  be  1  liej  ': 

Rost  ncrantz  :    Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  such  delight 

in,  t  he  tragedians  of  t  he  city. 
Hmn.:  How  chances  it  they  travel?     Their  residence,  both 

in  reputation  and  profit,  was  better  both  ways. 
Ros. :    I    think  their   inhibition  comes  by  the  means  of  the 

late  innovation. 
Ham.  :    Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  did  when  l 

was  in   the  city  '.'      Are  they  SO  followed  ? 
Ros.  :    No,  indeed  t  hey  are  n<  il . 

*  The  text  is  that  of  Furness  in  '  Variorum  Shakespeai'e,' 
■•  Eamlet,"  vol.  i.  p.  L62,  foil. 
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Ham.:  How  comes  it  ?     Do  they  grow  rusty  ? 
Bos.  :   Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wonted  pace,  but 
there  is,  sir,  an  aerie  of  children,  little  eyases,  that  cry 

out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  most  tyrannically 
clapped  ler't  ;  these  are  now  the  fashion,  and  so 
berattle  the  common  stages — so  they  call  them — that 
many  wearing  rapiers  are  afraid  of  goose-quills,  ami 
dare  scarce  come  thither. 

Hum.:  What!  are  they  children?  Who  maintains  'em? 
Eow  are  they  escoted  '.'  Will  they  pursue  the  quality 
no  longer  than  they  can  sing"r  Will  they  nol  say 
afterwards.it'  they  should  grow  themselves  to  common 
players — as  it  is  most  like,  if  their  means  are  no  better 
— their  writers  do  them  wrong',  to  make  them  exclaim 
against  their  own  succession  ? 

Bos.  :  'faith,  there  has  been  much  to-do  on  both  sides,  and 
the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  to  controversy  ; 
there  was  for  a  while  no  money  bid  for  argument, 
unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cuffs  in  the 
question. 

Hum.  :    fs't  possible  ? 

Ros.  :   Oh,  there  has  been  much  throwing  about  of  brains. 

I  hi  in.  :    Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ': 

Itos.  :    Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord  ;   Hercules  and  his  load  too. 

Hum.:  It  is  not  very  strange;  lor  my  uncle  is  King  of 
Denmark,  and  those  that  would  make  mows  at  him 
while  ni}-  father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an 
hundred  ducats  apiece,  for  his  picture  in  little.  'Sblood, 
there  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if 
philosophy  could  find  it  out. 

In  this  passage  Shakespeare  adopts  a  kindly 
attitude  of  gentle  rebuke  to  the  partisans  of  thobc/y- 
actors.  He  himself  stands  apart  from  the  quarrel, 
but  liis  sympathies  are  with  the  men-actors.  The 
"innovation"  seems  to  be  the  recent  growth  in 
popularity  of  the  boy-actors  in  their  new  and  attrac- 
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fcive  theatre  at  Blackfriars,  where  the  patronage  of 
the  Queen  and  the  reputation  of  the  playwrights 
who  wrote  for  the  boys  helped  to  attract  the 
courtiers  away  Prom  the  public  theatres,  which  are 
the  "common  stages"  of  the  passage.  The  "in- 
hibition "  is  perhaps  some  order  preventing  the 
men's  companies  from  acting  in  the  city,  and  so 
forcing  them  to  travel.  "Hamlet,"  in  the  early 
davs  of  its  career,  was  acted  oul  of  London. 

The  "aerie"  (eagle's  nest)  is  placed  at  an  altitude 
which  ensures  safety,  and  the  phrase  "little  eyases" 
(hawks)  has  the  same  shade  of  meaning.  The 
Queen's  protection  makes  them  immune  from  criti- 
cism. They  "cry  out  on  the  top  of  question":  that 
is.  apparently,  "they  excel,  perform  admirably  what 
they  have  to  do,"  as  Hamlet  uses  a  little  later  the 
phrase,  "  others  whose  judgments  cried  in  the  top 
of  mine  "  =  "  whose  judgments  surpassed  mine." 
The  hoys  were  attracting,  and  pleasing,  the  most 
critical  audiences  of  the  day;  and  the  words  "and 
are  most  tyrannically  clapped  for't,"  taken  with  the 
subsequent  statement  as  to  the  losses  of  the  Grlobe 
Theatre,  are  an  equally  humorous  admission  of  the 
boys'  success.  They  so  "berattle  the  common 
stages."'  i.e.  abuse  the  players  in  the  public  theatres 
(for  instance,  in  " Histriomastix,"  by  Marston,  L599), 
that  many  coin-tiers,  wearing  rapiers,  avoid  those 
theatres,  through  fear  that  by  going  there  they  will 
make  themselves  the  subject  of  later  stage- jest 
before  the  fashionable  audience  at  the  Blackfriars 
Theatre.  The  goose-quills  are  those  of  the  poets 
who  write  tor  the  hoys.  It  was  a  time  when  great 
license  of  personal  satire  prevailed  in  the  theatres. 
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Hamlet  then  asks  in  surprise:  "  Are  they  children  ? 
Who  maintains  'em?  How  are  they  escoted?" 
The  question  is  not  answered.  Dr.  Wallace  sees  in 
it  a  reference  to  the  Queen,  and  he  takes  "escoted" 
as  "  provided  with  the  coats  or  dress  of  children," 
which  seems  better  than  to  regard  it  as  a  repetition 
of  "  maintained."  Hamlet  also  asks  whether  the 
children  will  pursue  the  quality,  or  profession,  of 
actor  after  their  voices  break.  When  that  happens, 
and  when  they  become  common  players,  as  will 
probably  be  the  ease,  because  they  cannot  afford  the 
training  for  another  profession,  will  they  not  say 
that  their  writers  (righters)  do  them  wrong,  to 
make  them  attack  those  whose  ranks  they  will 
eventually  join  ("their  own  succession,"  i.e.  the 
men-actors).  Rosencrantz  replies  that  neither  side 
is  \'vee  from  blame;  and  the  nation,  too,  has  urged 
the  two  sides,  boys  and  men,  against  one  another 
like  angry  dogs. 

In  the  words,  "  there   was  for  a  while  no  money 

bid  for  argument,"  etc.,  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion 

to  the   "  war  of  the  theatres,"  or  quarrel  between 

Ben   Jonson,  on   the   one   hand   (in  his  "Cynthia's 

Revels"     and     "Poetaster"),     and     Dekker     and 

Marston     on     the     other     ("  Satiromastix "      and 

"  Histriomastix  ").      This  controversy   for    a    time 

coalesced   with  the  different  controversy  of  the  boy 

v.  men   actors,  as  Ben  Jonson  was  connected  with 

the  Blackfriars  Theatre,  where  the  boys  acted  his 

"Cynthia's  Revels"  in  1600  and  "Poetaster"in  1601, 

while   Dekker's  "Satiromastix*'   was  acted  in  1601 

at    the  G-lobe   Theatre  by  Shakespeare's   company. 

The  words  "for  a  while  "  seem  to  imply  that  the 
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controversy  had  become  less  acute,  and  this  squares 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  end  of  L601,  when  the 
quarrel  of  the  poets  had  passed  its  mosl  violenl  phase. 

••  Do  the  boys  carry  ir  away"'  ?  "  Ay.  that  they 
do,  my  lord,  Hercules  and  his  lead,''  is  in  the  same 
half-playful  tone  as  the  rest  of  the  passage.  The 
boys  "  carry  a  wa\  "  the  Globe  Theatre  (of  which  the 
sign  was  Hercules  supporting  the  earth  upon  his 
shoulders)  by  attracting  audiences  from  it  to  Black- 
friars.  The  passage  ends  with  an  instance  of  the 
fickleness  of  a  public  which  follows  blindly  the  lead 
of  royalty  without  regard  to  the  justice  of  the  cause. 
It  becomes  more  pointed  if  the  reference  is  again  to 
Elizabeth  and  her  court. 

The  passage  in  which  Rosencrantz  explains  the 
reason  why  Hamlet's  favourite  troupe  of  tragedians 
are  travelling  appears  in  a  different  form  in  the  first 
and  second  quarto  (1603  and  L604)  and  in  the  first 
folio  (1623).  The  attack  on  the  player-children  is 
longer  and  more  definite  in  the  folio.  The  rei 
for  suppressing  part  of  it  in  L604  was  that  the  "  war 
of  the  theatres*'  was  over,  and  Shakespeare  did  not 
want  to  print  anything  discourteous  to  Jonson. 
When  the  folio  was  published,  the  matter  had  become 
ancient  history,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  sup- 
pressing the  passage. 

From  the  lives  of  two  members  of  the  company 
of  Children  of  the  Chapel  we  gel  an  insight  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  time;  these  were  Nathaniel 
Field    and    Salathiel    Pavy,    who    were   both    in   the 

company  which  acted  "Cynthia's  Revels  "  and  the 
"  Poetaster."       field    is   claimed,    but    on   doubtful 
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authority,  for  Merchant  Taylors'  (where  his  younger 
brother  Theophilus,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
was  certainly  educated).  His  father  was  a  Puritan 
preacher,  with  a  strong  bias  againsl  the  stage. 
A.bou1  1600  Field  was  "taken"  by  Nathaniel  Giles, 
and  became  one  of  the  leading  members  of  his 
troupe.  At  a  later  date  (1009)  he  acted  the  name- 
part  in  Jonson's  "  Epicoene,  or  the  Silent  Woman," 
and  in  the  fifth  act  found,  perhaps,  little  difficulty  in 
representing  the  noisy  boy  into  whom  the  "Silent 
Woman  "  is  changed.  AY  hen  he  left  the  stage  Field 
collaborated  with  Fletcher  in  more  than  one  of  his 
plays,  and  with  Massinger  in  the  "  Fatal  Dowry," 
thus  carrying  on  the  tradition  of  actor-author  which 
we  see  in  Shakespeare.  Of  the  plays  written  entirely 
by  Field  the  best  are  "A  Woman's  a  Weathercock," 
and  the  sequel,  "Amends  For  Ladies."  He  after- 
wards became  a  publisher,  and  to  this  period  belongs 
a  spirited  defence  of  the  stage,  which  he  wrote  in 
answer  to  Puritan  attacks.  He  died  a  few  years 
before  the  theatres  were  closed  by  order  of  the  Long 
Parliament. 

Salathiel  Pavy's  career  was  brief.  He  also  was 
;i  good  actor,  excelling  in  old  men's  parts,  but  died 
at  the  ago  of  thirteen.  Ben  Jonson,  who  evidently 
had  a  liking  for  these  young  actors  (see  his  induc- 
tion to  "Cynthia's  Revels"),  wrote  a  poem  on  Pavy's 
death  : 

•'  A\'cc|)  with  aic,  all  ye  that  r<>;\{\ 
This  little  story  : 
And  know,  fur  whom  a  tear  you  shed, 
Deal ii's  selfe  is  sorry. 
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'Twas  a  child,  thai  so  did  t  hrive 

Jn  grace  a  rid  feai  are, 
As  Heaven  and  Nature  seemed  to  strive 

Which  own'd  i  he  creal  are. 
Vc;irs  he  numbered  scarce  i hirtcen 

When  Fates  turned  cruel], 
Vet  three  rilled  zodiacs  had  he  been 

The  Stage's  Jewell. 
And  did  act,  what  now  we  moan, 

( )](l  men  so  duely 
As,  sooth,  the  Parcae  thoughl  him  one, 

]  [e  plai'd  so  t  ruely. 
So,  by  error,  to  his  fat e 

They  a II  consented. 
But  viewing  him  since  (alas,  too  late!), 

They  have  repented. 
Ami  have  sought,  to  give  new  birth, 

In  baths  to  steep  him, 
Hut  being  so  much  too  good  lor  earth 

Heaven  vowes  to  keep  him." 

In  the  induction  to  "Cynthia's  Revels"  three 
boy-actors  dispute  as  to  which  of  them  shall  speak 
the  prologue.  They  decade  it  by  casting  lots. 
Before  the  winner  can  began,  otic  of  the  losers  spoils 
the  effect  of  the  prologue  by  a  description  of  the 
plot.  He  also  imitates  the  action  of  a  man  smoking 
as  he  talks,  and  generally  behaves  on  the  stage  as 
we  may  suppose  these  boys  behaved  when  off  it. 
This  suggests  a  somewhat  unpleasing  effeel  of  the 
profession  of  actor  upon  boys,  making  them  pert 
and  self-assertive.  Their  life  was  one  o\'  unhealthy 
excitement^  and  their  general  education  suffered  to 
some  extent.  Bui  it  must  be  remembered  that 
theatre  hours  were  earlier  then  than  they  are  now  : 
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and  acting  was  held  by  practical  teachers  like 
Mulcaster  to  be  a  part  of  a  liberal  education,  as  it 
embodied  graceful  gesture  and  clear  elocution.  To 
the  early  training  of  the  boy-actors  we  may  attri- 
bute some  of  the  excellence  of  the  men's  companies. 

The  influence  of  boy-actors  upon  the  choice  of 
subject  and  dramatic  treatment  is  an  important 
question,  of  which  only  the  outlines  can  here  be 
given. 

To  boy-actors  are  due: 

(1)  The  choice  of  satiric,  farcical,  or  allegorical 
subjects,  where  a  nimble  wit  and  fancy  were  needed 
in  the  actor  rather  than  strong  passions.  "We  see 
tile  distinction  when  we  contrast  Peele's  or  Lyly's 
plays  with  those  of,  say,  Marlowe  or  Shakespeare. 

(2)  The  musical  element  :  many  of  the  songs  in 
the  Elizabethan  dramatists  were  written  to  show 
the  boy's  voices. 

(3)  The  frequency  of  disguises  :  in  Elizabethan 
plays  women  readily  slip  into  doublet  and  hose; 
instances  are,  in  Shakespeare,  Rosalind,  Viola,  and 
Imogen  ;  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Euphrasia. 

Whether  the  character  of  any  of  Shakespeare's 
women  suggests  that  the  dramatist  was  intention- 
ally writing  for  a  boy  is  doubtful.  Rosalind  is, 
perhaps,  a  case  in  point,  but  Constance,  Miranda, 
Olivia,  Cleopatra,  Lady  Macbeth,  are  clear  cases  of 
the  contrary. 

It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Restoration  that 
women  were  employed  as  actresses  in  England. 
The  last  boy-actor  to  appear  in  female  parts  was 
Francis  Kynaston,  of  whom  it  is  related  that  King 
Charles  II,  coming  earlier  than  usual  to  the  play, 
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was  kepi  waiting;  and,  becoming  impatient,  asked 
why  tlic  play  did  nol  begin.  Ee  was  informed  that 
the  Queen  (Kynaston)  was  unfortunately  not  yel 
shaven.*  In  Japan,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  said 
thai  there  are  few  actresses,  as,  until  recently,  the 
stage  was  considered  to  be  an  occupation  unfit  for 
women. 

*  1  am  indebted  for  one  or  two  suggestions  to  F.  C.  Schelling 
••  The  Queen's  Progress  "  ('  Essays,'  1904),  pp.  L05,  foil. 


REALISM   IN   POETRY. 

BY    ERNEST    HARTLEY    COLERIDGE,   M.A.,    HON.F.R.S.L. 
[Read  March  19th,  1913.] 

Realism  in  its  living  and  current  sense,  as  applied 
to  poetry  or  painting  or  sculpture,  is  a  misbegotten 
word.  It  is  used  to  convey  the  very  opposite 
meaning  to  its  original  and  proper  significance.  It 
denotes  that  process  of  the  intellect  which  ignores 
the  phenomenal  or  actual  and  fastens  upon  the 
invisible  essence  and  substance,  but  it  passes  for  a 
convenient  label  for  the  attempt  or  desire  to  fix  the 
attention  upon  the  actual,  and  to  belittle  or  ignore 
the  unseen.  It  identifies  truth  with  fact,  and 
demands  the  fact,  the  whole  fact,  and  nothing  but 
the  fact.  It  wastes  no  time  in  selection  or  prepara- 
tion in  the  quest  of  the  fittest  or  the  most  becoming. 
It  expends  its  energy  in  reproducing  whatever  is, 
as  if  its  whole  vocation  were  an  endless  imitation, 
or,  rather,  copying  of  the  accidental,  and  thus  by  a 
natural  process,  and  just  because  the  imagination  is 
sterilised,  realism  exaggerates  and  exalts  the  meaner, 
the  uglier,  and  the  grosser  facts  as  the  truer  truth 
and  averts  the  gaze  from  "  all  that  poets  feign  of 
bliss  and  joy."  I  am  speaking  of  realism  in  poetry, 
not  as  it  has  been,  or  is,  or  as  it  might  be,  but  of 
its  vulgar  connotation,   of  what   is  meant  by    the 

vol.  xxxir.  •      8 
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word  realism  as  applied  to  a  play  or  a  poem.  What 
says  the  "New  English  Dictionary'?  "In  recent 
use  it  has  often  been  used  with  implication  that  the 
details  are  of  an  unpleasant  or  sordid  character." 

Now  it  would  be  impossible   within  the  limits  of 
a  lecture,  or  of  many  courses  of  many  lectures,  to 
discourse  to  any  purpose  on  so  wide  and  so  indefi- 
nite a    theme    as    realism   in   poetry  in  the  abstract, 
and  all    that    1    have   proposed  to  myself  is   to    put 
together  a  few  more  or  less  authoritative  or  depre- 
catory pronouncements  of  poets  on  their  own  poems, 
and,  in  parliamentary   phrase,  to  call  attention  to  a 
subject  which  invites  discussion.    Now  it  is  generally 
believed    that   in  the    eye  of  the  law  a  man  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  innocent  until  it  has  been  proved,  or,, 
at    any  rate,   until   it  has  been  decided,  that  he  is 
guilty,    but    poetry    is    invariably    prejudged.       It 
starts   with   a   presumption   of  guilt,  and  can  only, 
after  a  long  trial,  and  with  the  help   of  the  subtlest 
advocacy,    extort     a    half-hearted   verdict    of    non- 
proven.    And,  in  the  past,  if  poetry  of  the  orthodox 
and  accepted  variety,  which,  on  its  own  showing,  is 
a  law  unto  itself,  a  Might  of  the  erring  and  extrava- 
gant  fancy,   be  questionable   and    suspect,   in    still 
more  perilous  case  is  poetry  that  essays  to  walk  in 
the   light  of  common  day,  and  to  meddle  with  the 
near-at-hand,    the    common    things    which    are    the 
common  property  of  the  universal  jury.  Imaginative, 
idealistic  poetry  has  humbly  taken  for  granted  that 
it  would  appeal  at  least  to  a  chosen  few,  but  realistic 
poets  have  been  altogether  on  the  defensive,  more 
or  less  apologetic,  and  apprehensive  of  the  greater 
damnation.     Let  us  examine  and  compare  a  few  of 
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these  old-world  pleadings  or  apologies,  before  we 
admire  or  deplore  the  fury  of  the  aggressors  and 
oppressors,  the  newest  or  newer  champions  of 
realism  in  poetry. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  collected  edition  of  his 
poems,  dated  Xovember  10th,  1716,  Pope,  writing, 
as  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  of  Byron,  "  with  the  care- 
less and  negligent  ease,"  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  Pope's 
case,  with  the  assumed  indifference  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  takes  credit  to  himself  "  that  he  was  never 
so  concerned  about  his  works  as  to  vindicate  them 
in  print,  believing  that  if  anything  was  good  it 
would  defend  itself,  and  what  was  bad  could  never 
be  defended."  Wordsworth,  as  no  doubt  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  did  Pope,  took  himself  and  his 
poetry  au  grand  serieuiv,  and  in  the  preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  the  'Lyrical  Ballads,'  published 
in  January,  1801,  threw  down  the  gage,  and  trailed 
his  coat,  so  to  speak,  before  the  feet  and  in  the  eyes 
of  his  critics.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  for 
and  against  this  preface,  which  confronts  the 
problem  of  realism  in  poetry  both  as  to  subject 
matter  and  style  or  diction,  but  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  doctrine  or  theory  which 
Wordsworth  propounded  or  meant  to  propound. 
"  Negligent  ease  "  was  by  no  means  his  foible  or 
lucidity  his  forte.  Temperament,  upbringing,  and 
disillusionment  had  impelled  him  to  seek  his  inspira- 
tion in  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  humble  life,  in 
huts  "  where  poor  men  lie,"  and  "  the  inclomitable- 
ness  of  his  own  spirit,"  a  certain  starkness  and 
stiff-lipped  determination,  compelled  him  to  vindicate 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  his  song.     He  had 
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published  "The  Female  Vagrant  "  (an  extract  from 
"  Guilt  and  Sorrow,"  firsi  published  in  1842),  and 
"  Simon  Lee  "  and  the  "  Idiot  Boy,"  and  the  critics 
and  the  public  had  jibbed  and  jeered,  and  it  was 
liio-li  time  not  only  to  defend  himself  but  to  hit  back, 
and  hence  the  still  more  offending  and  offensive 
preface.  The  first  volume  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  'Lyrical  Ballads'  contained  five  pieces  by 
Coleridge:  "  The  Ancient  .Mariner,"  "  Love,"  "The 
Nightingale,"  and  two  excerpts  from  the  then 
unpublished  drama,  "  Osorio,"  the  first  draft  of 
"Remorse."  These,  he  says,  are  by  a  ''Friend, 
whose  opinion  on  the  subject  of  poetry  almost 
coincided  with  his  own,"  and  he  goes  on  to  sav 
that  some  of  his  friends  had  urged  him  to  prefix 
to  the  whole  collection  a  systematic  defence  of 
the  theory  on  which  the  contents  were  written. 
Now  we  know  that  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  when 
the  preface  was  written  and  sent  to  the  printers, 
he  was  in  constant  communication  with  Cole- 
ridge, who  had  recently  settled  at  Keswick,  and  that 
a  large  section  of  the  preface  was  corrected  by 
Coleridge  and  bears  traces  of  his  penmanship.  Long- 
years  after,  in  the  '  Biographia  Literaria,'  the 
friend  whose  "opinion  on  the  subject  of  poetry 
almost  coincided  with  his  own  "  criticized  the 
preface,  and  traversed  Wordsworth's  pica,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  his  strictures  are  for  the  most 
part  directed  againsl  Wordsworth's  heresies  with 
regard  to  poetic  diction,  and  the  quasi-metaphysical 
argument  that  poetry  is  metrical  prose,  while  the 
question  as  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  poems,  of 
realism   versus  idealism,  save  in  respect  of  Words- 
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worth's  "  choice  of  characters."  was  ignored  and 
passed  over.  In  1800,  though  he  was  prepared  to 
leave  the  poetical  treatment  of  "  the  incidents  of 
common  life  "  to  Wordsworth's  tender  mercies, 
Coleridge  was  at  one  with  him  in  regarding  them 
as  a  fit  though  not  the  only  subject  for  the  exercise 
of  the  poetic  art. 

Xow,  what  does  this  systematic  theory  amount 
to  r  What  apology  does  Wordsworth  offer  for  his 
innovations  and  heresies  ? 

His  mission  as  a  poet  was  to  make  the  "  incidents 
of  common  life  interesting,"  because  the  "  primary 
laws  of  our  nature  "  are  more  clearly  discernible  in 
common  life  than  in  the  artificial  and  conventional 
life  of  persons  above  the  common,  who  are  removed 
by  rank  or  wealth  or  education  from  the  unbroken 
impact  of  the  sterner  realities  of  existence  : 

"  The  careless  ones  whose  unlaborious  years 

Are  an  eternal  spring — nor  heat  nor  cold 
Are  theirs,  nor  blight  nor  mischiefs  manifold  : 
The  yellow  gold  has  wiped  away  all  tears." 

His  theme  is  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  not  man  as 
the  pomps  and  shows  of  social  refinement  and  social 
inequalities  have  made  him ;  or,  as  he  put  it  in  a 
covering  letter  to  Charles  James  Fox,  along  with  a 
presentation  copy  of  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads,'  "  You 
have  felt  that  the  most  sacred  of  all  property  is  the 
property  of  the  poor.  The  two  poems  ("  Michael " 
and  "  The  Brothers  ")  which  I  have  mentioned  were 
written  with  a  view  to  show  that  men  who  do  not 
wear  fine  clothes  can  feel  deeply."  And  then  h© 
proceeds  to   quote,  without   giving  a   reference,  a 
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sentence  from  the  "  Institutiones  Oratoriae  "  (x.  15) 
of  Quintilian,  with  which,  I  guess,  Coleridge  had 
supplied  him;  " Pectus enim esl  quod  disertos  tacit, 
el  vis  mentis.  Ideoque  imperitis  quoque,  si  modo 
nut  aliquo  affectu  concitati,  verba  non  desunt." 
"It  is  feeling  giving  force  to  the  intellect  which 
makes  men  eloquent.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that 
even  unlettered  men  when  roused  to  passion  find  no 
lack  of  words."  Or,  as  he  otherwise  puts  it  in  the 
preface,  "All  good  poetry  is  the  overflow  of  spon- 
taneous feeling." 

Another  letter,  hitherto,  I  believe,  unpublished, 
which  he,  or  rather  Coleridge,  writing  over  his 
signature,  sent  To  William  Wilberforce,  helps  to 
interpret  the  spirit  of  the  'Lyrical  Ballads  '  :  "  The 
poems  which  accompany  this  letter  were  written 
with  no  idle  expectation  of  the  author's  immediate 
fame  or  their  rapid  circulation — had  my  pre- 
dominant influences  been  the  love  of  praise  or  the 
desire  of  profit,  I  should  have  held  out  to  myself 
other  subjects  than  the  affections  which  walk  in 
'  silence  and  in  a  veil,'  and  other  rules  of  poetic 
diction  than  the  determination  to  prefer  passion  to 
imagery,  and  (except  when  the  contrary  was  chosen 
for  dramatic  purposes)  to  express  what  I  meant  to 
express  with  all  possible  precision  and  propriety, 
but  with  very  little  attention  to  what  is  called 
dignity.  In  thus  stating  my  opinions  1  state  at  the 
same  time  my  reasons  for  soliciting  your  acceptance 
of  these  volumes.  In  your  religious  treatise  these 
truths  are  developed  and  applied  to  the  present 
state  of  our  religion;  I  have  acted  on  them  in  a  less 
awful  department,  but  not,  I  trust,  with  less  serious 
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convictions."  Fox,  as  we  know  in  due  course, 
replied  courteously  and  appreciatively,  mentioning 
"Harry  Gill"  and  the  "Idiot  Boy"  among  his 
favourites,  but  whether  "the  great  and  the  good" — 
to  quote  Sheridan  in  his  cups — Mr.  Wilberforce  was 
caughl  by  Coleridge's  bait,  there  is  nothing  to 
show. 

But  it  may  he  objected  that  the  incidents  of 
common  life  are  insignificant  and  trivial,  and  may 
be  and  have  been  recorded  in  mean  and  trivial 
verse.  What,  then,  according  to  the  Preface,  dis- 
tinguishes the  '  Lyrical  Ballads'  from  these  metrical 
impertinences?  The  fact  that  they  were  written 
with  a  purpose,  not  always  a  conscious  purpose,  but 
in  obedience  to  the  impulse  towards  truth  and 
goodness,  which  silently  but  ceaselessly  works  in, 
and  on  the  soul  of  one  "  possessed  with  more  than 
the  usual  organic  sensibility,  whose  feelings  have 
been  formed  by  habits  of  meditation."  The  "inci- 
dents of  common  life "  which  inspire  him  are 
naturally  selected  because  they  exemplify  the 
primary  laws  of  our  nature,  because  they  are  echoes 
of  and  harmonise  with  the  "  still  sad  music  of 
humanity." 

Never,  he  proceeds  to  argue,  were  poems  going 
straight  to  the  heart  of  things,  poems  based  on  the 
incidents  of  common  life  and  inspired  by  the  purpose 
of  restoring  humanity  to  itself  more  requisite  or 
likely  to  prove  more  salutary.  For  what  with 
French  revolutions,  Napoleonic  wars,  daily  news- 
papers, sensational  plays  translated  from  the 
German,  French  novels,  frivolous  and  sickly  poetry, 
the  national  taste  has  been  debauched  and  demora- 
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Used,  and  his  hope  and  desire  were  to  heal  and  calm 
the  mischievous  and  morbid  excitement  by  a  nobler 
stimulation  excited  by  the  action  and  passion  of 
everyday  existence.  This,  then,  is  the  secret  of 
Word-worth's  realism.  It  was  a  transvaluation  of 
romantic  ideals,  a  shifting  or  aversion  of  the  poetical 
gaze  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  from  the 
distant  and  the  vague  to  the  near  and  the  distinct. 
The  determining  impulse  was  no  doubt  political. 
It  was  not  only  or  chiefly  because  the  incident-  of 
common  life  afforded  the  best  held  for  the  exercise 
of  his  poetic  gifts,  but  because  he  desired  to  call 
the  attention  of  an  idle  and  perverse  generation  to 
the  intolerable  wrongs  which  man  had  done  to  man, 
and  to  hold  up  a  standard  of  purer  life  and  simpler 
manners.  Realism,  so  far  as  it  is  touched  with 
emotion,  must  always  be  either  evangelistic  or  icono- 
clastic. It  is  either  a  symphony  of  Divine  discon- 
tent, or  a  bellowing  and  trumpeting  of  an  infernal 
and  cowardly  despair. 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  give  even  a  single 
extract  from  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads  '  in  support  of  my 
argument,  but  I  doubt  if  the  following  lyrical 
ballad,  or  lyrical  doggerel  is  known  to  many,  or 
any,  here  or  elsewhere.  In  the  "Fenwick  Note" 
Wordsworth  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  com- 
posed the  "  Idiot  Boy  "  in  the  groves  of  Alfoxden, 
and  that  "he  never  wrote  anything  with  so  much 
o-lee."  He  was  an  old  man  when  he  dictated  these 
notes  to  Miss  Isabella  Fenwick  (a  lady  whom  1  once 
saw  at  the  house  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor  at  Sheen), 
and  his  memory  was  sometimes  at  fault  as  to  dates 
and  places,  but   in   this  instance  the  association   of 
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place  and  poem  is  borne  ont  by  another  statement 
"  that  he  got  the  story  from  Thomas  Poole,  of  Nether 
Stowey."  Now  Wordsworth  left  Alfoxden  for  ever 
on  June  26th,  1798,  and  these  verses,  whenever 
they  were  written,  were  published  on  June  30th  in 
the  '  Morning  Post,'  while  lie  was  staying  with  his 
sister  Dorothy  at  Coleridge's  cottage  at  Nether 
Stowey.  They  are  unsigned — they  may  have  been 
Coleridge's ;  they  may  have  been,  but  that  is  doubt- 
ful, Southey's — but  they  are  worth  preserving,  if 
only  because  they  were  published  nearly  three 
months  before  "  the  other  Idiot  "  (as  Charles  Lamb 
might  have  put  it)  was  celebrated  in  the  '  Lyrical 
Ballads.' 

'  Morning  Post,' 

June  SOt h,  1798. 

THE   IDIOT. 

The    circumstances    related    in    the    following    ballad 
happened  some  years  since  in  Herefordshire. 

It  has  pleas' d  God  to  form  poor  Ned, 

A  thing  of  idiot  mind, 
Yet  to  the  poor,  unreasoning  man, 

God  had  not  been  unkind. 

Old  Sarah  lov'd  her  helpless  child 

Whom  helplessness  made  dear, 
And  life  was  happiness  to  him, 

Who  had  no  hope  nor  fear. 

She  knew  his  wants,  she  understood 

Each  half  artie'late  call, 
And  he  was  ev'rything  to  her, 

And  she  to  him  was  all. 
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And  so  for  many  a  year  they  dwelt, 

Nor  knew  a  wish  beside, 
But  age  ai  length  on  Sarah  came, 
And  siif  fell  sick  and  died. 

He  tried  in  vain  in  waken  her, 
And  call'd  her  o'er  and  o'er, 

They  told  him  she  was  dead — the  sound- 
To  him  no  import  bore. 

They  clos'd  her  eyes,  and  shrouded  her, 
And  he  stood  wond'ring  by, 

And  when  they  bore  her  to  the  grave, 
He  follow'd  silently. 

They  laid  her  in  the  narrow  house. 
They  sung  the  fun'ral  stave  ; 

But  when  the  fun'ral  train  dispers'd, 
He  loiter'd  by  the  grave. 

The  rabble  boys  who  us'd  to  jeer 

Whene'er  they  saw  poor  Ned, 
Xow  stood  and  watch'd  him  at  the  grave. 
And  not  a  word  they  said. 

They  came  and  went  and  came  again, 

Till  night  at  hist  came  on, 
And  still  he  loiter'd  by  the  grave, 

'Til  all  to  rest  were  gone. 

And  when  he  found  himself  alone, 

He  swift  remov'd  the  clay, 
And  rais'd  the  coffin  up  in  haste, 

And  bore  it  swift  away. 

And  when  he  reach'd  his  hut.  he  laid 

The  coffin  on  the  fli ior, 
And  with  the  eagerness  of  joy, 

He  barr'd  the  cottage  door. 
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And  out  lie  took  his  mother's  corpse, 

And  plac'd  it  in  her  chair, 
And  then  he  heap'd  the  hearth  and  blew 

The  kindling  fire  with  care. 

He  plac'd  his  mother  in  her  chair, 

And  in  her  wonted  place, 
And  blew  the  kindling  fire,  that  shone 

Reflected  in  her  face  : 
And  pausing  now,  her  hand  would  feel, 

And  now  her  face  behold, 
••  Why,  mother,  do  you  look  so  pale, 

And  why  are  you  so  cold  ?  " 
It  had  pleas' d  God  from  the  poor  wretch 

His  only  friend  to  call, 

But  God  was  kind  to  him,  and  soon 

In  death  restor'd  him  all. 

(No  signature.) 

AYordsworth  was  not,  of  course,  the  discoverer  or 
inventor  of  the  poetry  of  common  life.  To  say 
nothing  of  Chaucer,  whom  lie  cites  in  a  note  to  the 
Preface  (a  note,  by  the  way,  which  was  transcribed 
and  probably  suggested  by  Coleridge),  the  reaction 
in  favour  of  humanitarian  and  realistic  verse,  made 
in  Germany,  or  autochthonous,  had  set  in  some 
years  before.  Crabbe's  "  Village  "  preceded  the  first 
edition  of  the  'Lyrical  Ballads'  by  an  interval  of 
half  a  generation,  and  whilst  Wordsworth  was  at 
work  on  "  Guilt  and  Sorrow,"  Southey,  then  an 
undergraduate  at  Balliol,  and  halfway  between 
nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  had  begun  and 
finished  his  '  Botany  Bay  Eclogues.'  It  is  perhaps 
worth  noting,  as  I  gather  from  an  unpublished 
source,  that  they  were  begun  in  February,  17(.»4, 
four  months   before   Colerido-e  Avalked  from   Cam- 
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bridge  to  Oxford,  and  foregathered  with  Eobert 
Southey.  These*  Eclogues,'  which  were  first  published 
in  17(.»7.  a  year  before  the  '  Lyrical  Ballads'  were 
born  or  thought  of,  are  not,  perhaps,  worth  reading, 
but  they  are  worth  studying,  because  they  show  that 
realism  is  seldom  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  either  didac- 
tically moral  or  improving,  or  didactically  non-moral 
or  anti-moral  in  its  purview  and  objective.  When 
Jeffrey  reviewed  Southey's  "  Thalaba  "  in  the  first 
number  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review  '  (October,  18<  >"_!). 
he  enumerated  the  sources  from  which  the  "  new 
sect  of  poets"  derived  the  methods  and  weapons  of 
what  he  stigmatized  as  a  "formidable  conspiracy"  : 

(1)  "  The  anti-social  principles  and  distempered 
sensibility  of  Rousseau — his  discontent  with  the 
present  constitution  of  society — his  paradoxical 
morality  and  his  perpetual  hankerings  after  some 
unattainable  state  of  voluptuous  virtue  and  perfec- 
tion. 

(2)  "The  simplicity  and  energy  of  Kotzebue  and 
Schiller  (of  Wieland  or  Yoss  or  Burger  Jeffrey 
says  nothing,  probably  because  he  knew  nothing). 

(3)  "  The  homeliness  and  harshness  of  some  of 
Cowper's  language  and  versification  interchanged 
occasionally  with  the  innocence  of  Ambrose  Philips, 
or  the  quaintness  of  Quarles  and  Dr.  Donne." 

Now,  the  reviewer's  diagnosis,  so  far  as  number 
■  \  is  concerned,  was  ignorant  and  worthless,  but 
he  was  right  in  supposing  that  an  awakened  interest 
in,  or  sympathy  with,  the  poor  and  suffering,  that 
turn  of  mind  which,  unto  this  last,  is  held  up  to 
scorn  as  "  sickly  sentimentality,"  was  largely  respon- 
sible  for   the    realism   of   the    Lake  Poets  before,  as 
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Hazlitt  said,  they  turned  to  the  "safe  side";  and 
Jeffrey's  guess  as  to  Kotzebue  is  singularly  confirmed 
by  Southey's  confession  in  a  then  unpublished  letter, 
that  Kotzebue's  plays  were  "  of  unsurpassed  and 
unsurpassable  genius"  —  although,  or  perhaps 
because,  they  were  so  "  thoroughly  Jacobinical "  in 
their  tendency. 

South ey  was  not  concerned  to  apologise  for  or  to 
analyse  his  own  poetry.  It  was  immortal  and  would 
triumph  over  Time,  but  he  does  say  that  any 
resemblance  which  it  had  with  Wordsworth's  was 
easily  accounted  for  "  because  we  have  both  studied 
poetry — and,  indeed,  it  is  no  light  or  easy  study — in 
the  same  schoo],  in  the  works  of  nature  and  in  the 
heart  of  man." 

The  following  description  of  a  recruiting  scene  at 
a  fair,  taken  from  one  of  the  '  Botany  Bay  Eclogues,' 
was  written  when  as  yet  there  was  no  fear  of  Jeffrey, 
and  before  the  other  conspirators  had  plotted  against 
"sound  judgment  in  matters  poetical." 

There  is  nothing  at  all  like  it  in  Crabbe's  "Village" 
— nothing  either  so  faithful,  or  so  vivid,  or  so 
persuasive — 

"  A  sergeant  to  the  fair  recruiting  came, 
Skilled  in  man-catching,  to  beat  up  for  game; 
Our  booth  he  enter'd  and  sat  down  by  me;  .  .  . 
M< 'thinks  even  now  the  very  scene  I  see  ! 
The  canvass  roof,  the  hogshead's  running  store, 
The  old  blind  fiddler  seated  next  the  door, 
The  frothy  tankard  passing  to  and  fro, 
And  the  rude  rabble  round  the  puppet-show. 
The  sergeant  eyed  me  well;   the  punch  bowl  comes, 

-    And  as  we  laughed  and  drank,  up  struck  the  drums. 
And  now  he  gives  a  bumper  to  his  wench, 
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God  save  the  King,  and  then,  God  damn  the  French? 

Then  tells  the  story  of  his  last  campaign, 

How  many  wounded  and  how  many  slain, 

Flags  flying,  cannon  roaring,  drums  a-beating, 

The  English  marching  on,  the  French  retreating   .  .  . 

'  Push  on,  push  on,  my  lads!     They  fly  before  ye, 

March  on  to  riches,  happiness  and  glory'!" 

It  would,  I  imagine,  be  generally  admitted  that 
Crabbe  surpassed  himself  in  "The  Borough,"  winch 
was  published  in  1809.     There  is  nothing  before  or 
after,  in  'The  Village,'  or  in  'Tales,'  or  'Talesof  the 
Hall,'  to  compare  with  the  appalling  verisimilitude 
of  the  tidal  river  and  the  river-demon,  Peter  Grimes. 
It  was,  however,  to  the  collection  of  'Tales'  published 
in  1812  that  he  prefixed  a  profession  and  defence  of 
his  achievement   as  a  poet.     He  maintains  that  the 
function  of  poetry  is  twofold,  either  to  delight  and 
stimulate  the  mind  by  the  exercise  of  the  imasrina- 
tion — and  that  he  admits  is  poetry  in  the  highest — 
or    to    please    and    soothe   the  mind   by  a   faithful 
delineation   of  things  and  persons  as  they  are,  and 
that,  if  this  be  attained,  realistic  verse  is  still  within 
the  limits  of  poetry.    For  imagination  he  has  no  use 
— ce  n'rsf  pas  son  metier — but  observation,  perception 
and  judgment  are   within   his  compass,  and,  if  so 
equipped,    he    can    compose    a    moving  tale,   he   is 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  poet.      He  has  no  fixed 
purpose  in  view;  he  does  not  moralise  his  song,  save 
that,  negatively,  it   must   not  be  immoral,  and  as  to 
what  class  of  poetry  it  may  be  assigned   he  neither 
knows  nor  cares.      He  seeks  to  amuse,  to  delight. 
to  arrest — as  how'r      By  a  "faithful  delineation  of 
painful    realities,    everyday    concerns,    perpetually 
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recurring  vexations  which  will  soothe  the  reader's 
mind  and  keep  his  curiosity  awake,"  but,  as  he  has 
only  one  class  of  readers  in  his  mind,  his  equals,  or, 
haply,  his  superiors,  these  "painful  realities"  will 
awaken  and  engage  the  sympathy  of  the  polite,  hut 
"  possess  not  interest  sufficient  to  awaken  painful 
sensations."  And  in  his  day  he  was  eminently 
successful.  Not  for  him  the  wrath  and  scorn  of 
Jeffrey  or  Gifford,  but  ample  praise  and  ultimately 
ample  remuneration.  He  surveyed  his  dramatis  per- 
sons, the  remote  but  interesting  victims  of  "painful 
realities,"  with  kindly  but  calm  penetration,  as  one 
who  knew  much,  but  hoped  little,  who  accepted 
things  as  they  were,  and  praised  or  condemned  with 
impartial  and  passionless  aloofness. 

When  Crabbe  was  an  old  man  and  Wordsworth 
getting  on  in  years,  the  two  poets  used  to  meet  on 
Hampstead  Heath,  but  the  talk  was  apt  to  flag. 
Wordsworth  thought  that  Crabbe's  later  poems  were 
carelessly  strung  together,  and  Crabbe  said  that 
now  he  had  "  made  his  pile  "  he  didn't  care.  There 
is  an  amusing  tale  in  Lockhart's  '  Life  of  Scott '  of 
another  meeting  which  took  place  in  Murray's  rooms 
in  Albemarle  Street,  where  Crabbe  and  Sir  George 
Beaumont  and  Wordsworth  were  sitting  together. 
The  point  is  that  Crabbe  had  no  imagination — "  Sir 
George  after  sealing  a  letter,  blew  out  the  candle 
which  had  enabled  him  to  do  so,  and  exchanging  a 
look  with  Wordsworth,  began  to  admire  in  silence 
the  undulating  thread  of  smoke  which  slowly  arose 
from  the  expiring  wick — when  Crabbe  put  on  the 
extinguisher." 

And   yet   in    spite   of   his    self-denying   or  self- 
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maiming  ordinance  lie  was  not  without  imagination, 

or  to  what  mental    quality   can   we    attribute  the 

marvellous  description  of  the  estuary  ? 

"When  tides  were  neap,  and  in  the  sultry  day, 
Through  the  tall  bounding  mud-banks  made  their  way, 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelling  and  below 
The  dank  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow; 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  from  man  to  hide, 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  lazy  tide 
In  its  hot  slimy  channel  slowly  glide  ; 
Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  play. 

Here  dull  and  hopeless  he'd  lie  down  and  trace 
How  sidelong-  crabs  had  scrawl'd  their  crooked  race  ; 
Or  sadly  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  gulls  or  clanging  golden  eye  ; 

*         *         * 
He  nursed  the  feelings  these  dull  scenes  produce 
And  lov'd  to  stop  beside  the  opening  sluice  ; 
Where  the  small  stream  confined  in  narrow  bound 
l'an  with  a  dull  unvaried,  sadd'ning  sound; 
Where  all,  presented  to  the  eye  and  ear, 
Oppress'd  the  soul  with  misery,  grief  and  fear." 

Or    take    these    stanzas    from   "The    World   of 
Dreams  " — 

"  Beside  the  summer  sea  I  stand, 

Where  the  slow  billows  swelling  shine; 
How  beautiful  this  pearly  sand, 

That  waves  and  winds  and  years  refine  ! 
Be  this  delicious  quiet  mine  ! 

The  joy  of  youth,  so  sweel  before, 
When  1  could  then  my  frame  recline, 
And  watch  th'  entangled  weeds  ashore. 

Yet  1  remember  not  that  sea, 

That  other  shore  on  yonder  side  ; 
Between  them  narrow  hound  must  he. 
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If  equal  rise  th'  opposing  tide — 
Lo  !  lo  !  they  rise — and  I  abide 

The  peril  of  the  meeting  flood, 
Away,  away,  my  footsteps  slide — 

I  pant  upon  the  cliuging  mud." 

In  his  preface  to  the  'Revolt  of  Islam'  Shelley 
maintains  that  "  there  must  be  a  resemblance  which 
<!<>es  not  depend  upon  their  own  will  between  the 
writers  of  any  particular  age.  They  cannot  escape 
from  subjection  to  a  common  influence  which  arises 
out  of  an  infinite  combination  of  circumstances  be- 
longing to  the  times  in  which  they  live."  The 
realism  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey  was  due  to  the 
common  influence  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  they  grew  up  to  manhood.  They 
were  the  children,  and,  for  a  while,  the  champions  of 
Jacobinism.  If  Crabbe  was  thrown  into  that  fiery 
furnace  the  smell  of  the  fire  did  not  pass  over 
him.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  could  make  nothing 
■of  Crabbe. 

The  age  into  which  Wordsworth  lived  and 
which  he  largely  helped  to  make  was  unfavour- 
able to  the  cult  of  realism  in  poetry.  With  one 
great  exception,  neither  the  greater  nor  the  lesser 
poets  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  in  the  succes- 
sion. There  was  a  diversity  of  gifts,  but  they 
all  ministered  to  spiritual  things.  It  is  not  so  with 
Byron,  who  cast  a  spell  on  his  own  generation  as  the 
Spirit  of  Romance,  but  merited  his  lasting  fame  as  a 
realist.  It  is  not  only  in  the  well-known  episodes 
of  the  Shipwreck  in  the  second,  and  the  Siege  of 
Ismael  in  the  eighth  Canto  of  '  Don  Juan  '  that  prose 
melts  into  poetry,  but  the  aim  and  purport  of  the 
poem  as  a  whole  is  to  push  aside  illusion  and  to 
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come  Pace  to  face  with  the  realities  of  life  and 
character,  to  shrink  from  nothing,  to  extenuate 
nothing,  to  lay  bare  the  very  pulse  of  the  machine. 
His  realism  is  iconoclastic.  He  sings  because  he 
must  and  lie  jests  because  he  will,  bill  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter  is — vanity. 

The  influence  of  Byron  on  the  poets  of  the 
present  century  is  far  greater  than  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  their  poems  suggest.  In  England 
he  is  at  best  an  interesting  study,  but  on  the 
Continent  he  was,  and  is,  an  inspiration.  Latin  and 
Teuton  and  Slav  have  been  enriched  by  his  genius, 
and  of  late  there  has  been  a  reshipment  of  poetical 
frei^htao-e. 

But  long  after  Byron  was  a  living  voice  to  his 
own  countrymen,  and  whilst  Tennyson  reigned  in 
his  stead,  in  another  clime,  the  spirit  of  another  age 
evoked  and  inspired  a  passionate  claim  to  find  and 
to  fix  the  poetry  of  the  future  in  the  "  vivification 
of  facts  and  scenes  and  common  life."  In  an 
epilogue  entitled  "  A  Backward  Glance  over 
Travelled  Roads,"  which  Walt  Whitman  composed 
towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  reveals  the  secret 
and  purport  of  his  poetical  work  and  works.  He  is 
the  child  and  prophet  of  a  new  world  and  a  now 
ao-e.  Never  before  had  there  been  a  husre  and 
mighty  nation  of  equals,  never  before  had  man 
as  man  come  into  his  inheritance,  never  before 
had  democracy  justified  itself,  and  with  these 
new  and  better  things  came  "an  imperative  need 
for  the  re-adjustment  of  the  nature  and  theory  of 
poetry." 

And  how  does  he  respond  to  the  call?     Conceiv- 
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ing  himself  a  typical  American,  as  the  microcosm 
and  epitome  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  he  tabulates 
or  catalogues,  sometimes  in  the  baldest  and  some- 
times in   grandiloquent  language,  his  own  experi- 
ences, both  what  he  has  seen  of  the  facts  and  objects 
of  every-day  existence,  and  what  he  has  felt  of  the 
passions,    the    speculations   and  imaginings  of   his 
innermost  being.    He  rejects  both  rhyme  and  metre 
as    bygone    modes,    but    he    intones    his    irregular 
sentences  in  a  rhythmical  note.     In  respect  of  the 
letter  he  is  a  realist,  but  morally  and  spiritually  he 
is  a  mystic  and  an  idealist.     For  the  burden  of  his 
prophecy  is  not  that  man   is   born  to   sorrow,  and 
that  to  hold  up  the  mirror  to  nature  is  to  reflect  the 
real  misery  beneath  and  below  a  mirage  of  happi- 
ness, but  to  ingeminate  "good  cheer,  courage  and 
hope" — "I    say,"    he    repeats,    "the    profoundest 
services  that  poems  or  any  other  writings  can  do  for 
their  reader  is  not  merely  to  satisfy  the  intellect,  or 
supply  something  polished  and  interesting,  but  to  fill 
him  with  vigorous  and  clean  manliness,  religiousness, 
and  give  him  a  good  hen  ft  as  a  radical  possession." 
The  educated  world  is  weary  and  pessimistic,  but 
"  there  is  the  original,  inexhaustible  fund  of  buoy- 
ancy, normally  resident  in  the  race  ;  forces  eligible 
to  be  appealed  to  and  relied  on."    Herein  he  differs 
from  the  realism  of  the  "  Lyrical  Ballads,"  or  from 
the  realism  of  Ibsen  and  his  followers  or  imitators. 
There  is  a  darkness  that  can  be  felt  in  the  over- 
shadowing gloom  of  '  Guilt  and  Sorrow,'  and  there 
is  a  greyness  which  "never  was  on  sea  or  land," 
in    "Ghosts"    and   "The    Doll's    House,"    but    in 
"  Leaves  of  Grass,"  "  the  blue  sky  bends  over  all." 

9§ 
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In  one  respect,  however,  lie  helped  to  set  a  fashion 
which  will  run  ils  course.  Wordsworth, in  his  selection 
of  "language  really  used  by  man,"  presents  it 
"purified  from  ;ill  lasting  and  rational  causes  of 
dislike  and  disgust,"  and  Crabbe  protests  that 
nothing  will  be  found  in  his  ''Pales'  that  mili- 
tates against  the  rules  of  propriety  and  good 
manners.  Walt  Whitman  prides  himself  on  his  un- 
bridled tongue.  "Leaves  of  Crass"  is  "avowedly 
the  song  of  sex  and  amativeness  and  even  of 
animalism."  An  "heroic  nudity,"  he  says,  is  the 
keynote  of  his  symphony,  and  he  prohibits  the 
omission  of  whatever  things  are  gross  or  in- 
decorous from  all  future  editions  of  his  poetical 
works.  It  is  questionable  if  his  nudity  was  as 
heroic  as  he  supposed.  It  only  needs  a  little  courage 
to  pull  down  or  remove  "  barrier  posts,"  when  the 
penalty  is  negligible,  and  landmarks  are  going  cheap. 
And,  then,  if  propriety  forbids,  fanaticism  with 
fashion  at  its  heels  compels.  It  is,  after  all,  a  epiestion 
of  degree,  a  choice  of  euphemisms;  and  although 
poetry  is  not  identical  with  morality,  is  not  circum- 
scribed by  delicacy  or  propriety,  it  stops  dead  short 
before  sexual  realism  begins.  Catullus  was  a  great, 
an  enchanting  poet,  but,  ad  hoc,  Catullus  failed. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  miss  the  point  of  the  modern 
plea  for  an  "heroic  nudity,''  that  the  war  between 
the  flesh  and  the  spirit  is  ever  renewed  and  must 
for  ever  be  sung.  Yes,  but  whatever  else  is  new, 
the  quality  of  the  warfare  is  unchanged  and  un- 
changeable. There  may  be  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  but  on  earth  there  will  never  be  a  new 
man  or  a  new  woman,  or  a  new  species  of  love  poetry. 
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The  thing  that  has  been  will  be  :  if  realism  comes 
in  by  the  door  poetry  will  fly  out  of  the  window. 

Keats  envied  the  nightingale  her  exemption  from 
change  and  fashion  :  "  No  hungry  generations  tread 
thee  down  !  "  But  science  and  civilisation,  so  called, 
narrow  space  and  quicken  time,  and  a  generation  is 
as  one  year  and  one  year  as  a  generation.  The 
realism  of  Walt  Whitman  is  as  remote  from  the 
twentieth  century  as  the  realism  of  Wordsworth. 
The  founders  and  prophets  of  the  quick  change  artists 
of  yesterday  and  to-day  are  already  half  demodes 
— ere  long  to  be  scrapped  with  old,  far-off,  unhappy 
Victorian  things.  Like  cotton  and  steel  and  mother- 
o'-pearl  buttons,  Ibsen  is  gone  and  Maeterlinck  and 
Hauptinann  are  going.  A  fresh  inspiration  is  im- 
ported, a  new  standard  is  set  up,  and  before  we 
know  where  we  are, "another  race  has  been,  and  other 
palms  are  won."  Idealism  jostles  realism,  in  this 
somewhat  vertiginous  dance-the-hay  of  poets  and 
dramatists,  but  if  heads  be  counted,  the  '  noes,'  the 
everlasting  noes  have  it.  They  have  been  subjected 
to  "a  common  influence,"  the  result  of  "an  infinite 
combination  of  circumstances  belonging  to  the  times 
in  which  we  live,"  and  without  presuming  to  classify 
or  to  criticize  contemporary  writers,  we  may  classify 
without  criticizing  the  circumstances.  Humanitarian 
sentiment,  the  ever-widening,  ever-deepening  spring 
of  sympathy  with  human  sorrow  and  human  suffer- 
ing is  largely  responsible  for  the  choice  of  characters 
and  scenes  and  incidents.  There  are  poor  men's  hut  s 
of  a  kind  unvisited,  perhaps  undreamt  of  by  Words- 
worth, which  have  yielded  their  darker  secrets  to 
modern  realism. 
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There  is,  too,  the  influence  of  the  scientific  spirit 
which  concentrates  and  so  confines  the  attention  to 
individual  objects  before  it  permits  the  reason,  much 
less  the  imagination,  to  take  them  into  their  keeping. 
Accuracy  of  delineation  lias  become  a  second 
nature,  and  hence,  the  cult  of  a  "  naked  simplicity," 
the  substitution  of  real  for  conventional  language, 
the  determination  to  make,  as  saith  Ibsen,  "the 
reader  feel  that  he  is  going  through  a  real 
experience."  The  scientific  spirit  which  takes 
nothing  for  granted,  but  proves  all  things,  has 
helped  to  make  poetry  change  its  tune. 

Another  circumstance  which  cannot  be  ignored,  a 
circumstance  which  unquestionably  makes  for  realism 
in  poetry,  is  the  ruling-out  of  an  over-ruling  Pro- 
vidence. The  supernatural  is  not  vehemently  denied 
or  defied,  but  is  quietly  shelved.  There  is  no  hope, 
larger  or  smaller,  to  cling  to,  but  there  is  experience; 
and  it  is  the  sole  subject  of  poetic  art.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  if  you  "  roll  up  the  heavens  like  a 
scroll,"  poetry  must  fix  her  eyes  on  the  ground. 

I  think  it  may  be  fairly  said  the  poets  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  cannot,  if  they  would  escape  from  sub- 
jection to  the  "common  influence"  of  the  humanitarian 
sentiment,  of  the  scientific  spirit,  and  the  conscious 
or  unconscious  Pyrrhonism  of  the  age;  and  that  these 
"circumstances,"  these  spirits  of  earth  of  air,  have 
led  them  into  realism.  But  there  is  yet  another  cir- 
cumstance which  is  less  inevitable— the  influence  of 
men  of  genius,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists  of  other 
lands  and  other  races  which  crosses  lor  better  or  for 
worse  the  inevitable  influences  of  native  and  heredi- 
tary origin.      Influences  cannot  be  protected  or  kept 
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in  watertight  compartments,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  thai  the  gloom  and  pessimism,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  ethical  and  spiritual  nosology  of  modern  poetry, 
1\  rical  or  dramatic,  would  ever  have  been  Englished 
by  the  prophets  and  specialists  had  they  not  been 
hypnotized  by  an  alien  magistery,  if  they  had  seen 
with  their  own  eyes  and  spoken  out  of  their  own 
hearts.  It  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  bad 
thing,  as  it  is  of  a  good  thing,  and  whatever  may  be 
the  future  of  realism  in  poetry  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
pessimism,  especially  of  the  foreign  variety,  has 
exhausted  its  mandate.  But,  lest  I  should  be 
reproached  for  my  insularity,  I  will  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  Mr.  Gosse's  admirable  edition  of 
Bjornson's  "  Synnove  Solbakken,"  which  illustrates 
n iy  point  of  view  : 

"That  was  an  ugly  story/'  remarked  his  listeners, 
especially  the  womenkind;  they  rose  to  go  out. 

"  I  never  heard  him  tell  other  than  ugly  stories  when  he 
has  had  his  way/'  said  an  old  man  rising  from  his  seat  by 
the  door. 

"  Heaven  knows/'  he  added,  "  why  people  like  to  hear 
them." 

I  have  spoken  of  contemporary  writers  as  a  class 
and  in  general  terms,  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
pleasure  of  quoting  a  few  stanzas  by  a  living  poet, 
Mr.  John  Masefield.  I  cannot  say  that  he  does  not 
tell  "  some  ugly  stories,"  but,  to  my  thinking,  his 
poems  obey  an  old-world  canon  of  poetry  "  that  they 
give  pleasure."  And,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  he  thinks 
and  writes  as  an  Englishman  : 

"There  are  three  fields  where  daffodils  are  found; 
The  grass  is  dotted  blue-gray  with  their  leaves  j 
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"Their  nodding  beauty  shakes  along  the  ground 
Up  to  a  fir-clump  shutting  out  the  eaves. 
Of  an  old  farm  where  always  the  wind  grieves 
High  in  the  fir  boughs,  moaning;  people  call 
The  farm  The  Roughs,  but  some  call  it  the  Poor  Maid's 
Hall. 

"There,  when  the  first  green  shoots  of  tender  corn 
Show  on  the  plough  ;  when  the  first  drift  of  white 
Stars  the  black  branches  of  the  spiky  thorn, 
And  afternoons  are  warm  and  evenings  light, 
The  shivering  daffodils  do  take  delight, 
Shaking  beside  the  brook,  and  grass  comes  green, 
And  blue  dog-violets  come  and  glistening  celandine. 

"And  then  the  pickers  come,  picking  for  town 
Those  dancing  daffodils;  all  day  they  pick; 
Hard  featured  women,  weather-beaten  brown, 
Or  swarthy  red,  the  colour  of  old  brick. 
At  noon  they  break  their  meats  under  the  rick 
The  smoke  of  all  three  farms  lifts  blue  in  air 
As    though    man's   passionate   mind   had  never   suffered 
there. 

"  And  sometimes  as  they  rest  an  old  man  comes 
Shepherd  or  carter,  to  the  hedgerow-side, 
And  looks  upon  the  gangrel  tribe,  and  hums 
And  thinks  all  gone  to  wreck  since  master  died ; 
And  sighs  over  a  passionate  harvest-tide 
Which  Death's  red  sickle  reaped  among  these  hills, 
There,  in  the  quiet  fields  among  the  daffodils." 
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The  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  W.  Maokail,  V.P.  :  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  expressing  the  feeling  of  all  present 
when  I  say  that  we  have  listened  to  Mr.  Coleridge's 
paper  with  the  greatest  interest  and  have  derived 
profit  from  it.  The  subject  is  one  of  much  import- 
ance, and  his  treatment  of  it  has  been,  as  we  ex- 
pected, valuable  and  full  of  suggestion.  One  thing 
in  it  which  interested  me  very  specially  was  the 
poem — for  it  is  a  poem  and  not  a  mere  set  of  verses 
— which  Mr.  Coleridge  has  discovered  in  the  '  Morn- 
ing Post'  of  1798.  Part  of  it  sounds  to  me  like  the 
authentic  and  unmistakeable  note  of  Wordsworth  ; 
it  reminds  one  at  once  of  the  verses  on  the  death  of 
George  and  Sarah  Green  which  he  wrote  a  few 
years  later  and  which  were  preserved  and  printed 
by  De  Quincey.  Part  of  it  does  not,  but  there  are 
touches  in  the  handling  which  certainly  suggest 
Coleridge.  It  would  be  most  interesting  if  any 
further  evidence  were  to  come  to  light  to  show  that 
it  is  a  piece  of  joint  authorship,  composed  in  the 
cottage  at  Nether  Stowey. 

On  the  main  substance  of  the  paper,  it  is  certainly 
curious  that  "  realism  "  has  come  to  mean  almost  the 
exact  contrary  of  what  was  its  original  meaning,  as 
a  philosophical  term  handed  down  from  the  middle 
ages.  But,  in  fact,  its  usage  nowadays  is  very  vague 
and  ambiguous.  Sometimes  it  bears  the  implication 
of  work  that  pays  attention  to  detail,  rather  than  to 
structure  and  meaning,  in  the  objects  which  the 
artist  represents.  Sometimes,  again,  it  is  used  in 
a  sense  more  akin  to  that  of  impressionism :  an 
attempt  to  convey  not  so  much  the  detail  as  the 
superficial  effect  of  the   object  upon  the  physical 
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senses,  the  "impression"  made  by  it.  Very  often, 
however,  it  is  a  mere  catchword,  expressive  of  the 
art  which  is  at  the  time  in  revolt  against  any  domi- 
nant convention,  and  which  claims  some  more  actual 
truth,  some  greater  reality,  for  a  new  convention. 
It  may  be — occasionally  it  is,  and  not  least  at  the 
present  day— a  deliberate  quesl  of  ugliness  in  the 
endeavour  to  free  art  from  wliat  was  once  beauty 
but  is  dead,  and  lias  lost  expressiveness  by  ceasing 
to  be  vital.  When  it  takes  this  kind  of  embodi- 
ment we  need  not  concern  ourselves  much  with 
it,  for  the  essence  of  all  real  art  is  that  it  is  vital, 
is  in  some  way  a  living  interpretation  of  life,  and 
ugliness  (as  Ruskin  said  of  vulgarity)  is  "a  form  of 
death." 

But  the  realism  which  is  a  reaction  from  a  dead 
or  decaying  convention  is  continually  recurring,  and 
in  each  of  its  recurrences  means  some  fresh  life 
entering  art.  Thus  we  may  speak  of  the  realism  of 
Shakespeare  as  against  the  limits  and  conventions  of 
the  classical  drama.  We  may  speak,  quite  reason- 
ably, of  the  realism  of  Pope  as  against  the  conceit 
and  sentiment  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We  may 
speak  of  the  realism  of  Wordsworth  as  against  the 
academic  vocabulary  and  diction  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Or,  once  more,  we  may  speak  of  the 
realism  of  Whitman — about  whom  Mr.  Coleridge 
made  some  remarks  which  were  both  interesting  and 
relevant — as  against  what  he,  in  attempting  to  give 
voice  to  the  American  spirit,  felt  to  be  the  trammels 
of  the  whole  European  tradition  in  poetry.  Now 
all  these  are  successive  cases  of  what  Mr.  Coleridge 
called,   in  a   very   apt    and    expressive   phrase,  the 
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"  transvaluation  of  ideals."     They  mark  the  tran- 
sition from  one  phase  or  period  of  art  to  another. 

At  present  we  seem,  as  regards  both  poetry  and 
the  other  arts,  to  be  just  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
these  transitions.     The  result,  while  the  process  is 
going  on.  is  great  confusion.     Modern  poetry  is  in 
the  ferment  of   new  growth.     So-called  realism  is 
strusrsrling'    alongside    of    romanticism,    classicism, 
mysticism.     As    in    music,    in    painting,    and    very 
notably   in   architecture,   there  is  for  the  time  no 
dominant  style,  and  no  very  clearly  denned  purpose. 
It    is    a    period    partly   of    syncretism,    partly    of 
experiment  in  all   sorts  of  directions.     But  just  as 
there  are  signs  that  we  are  working  towards  some 
new  and  great  architecture,  which  will  express  the 
modern  spirit  through  realising  and  using  modern 
materials  and  conditions,  so  it  is  with  poetry ;    and 
the  new  poetry  may  be  as  great  as  any  of  those 
which  have  preceded  it.     What  form  it  will  take, 
which  of  the  many  elements  and  impulses  which  are 
now  struggling  with  one  another  for  expression  will 
become    dominant    and    give   the    new    poetry   its 
distinctive  quality,  its  place  in  the  history  of  human 
art  and  human  expression,  we  cannot  tell  before- 
hand ;  that  is  for  the  next  generation,  or  for  one 
even  more  distant.     But  meanwhile,  all  the  ferment, 
all  the  antagonism  of    divergent  or  even  contrary 
motives,    is    part   of    one    great    movement   which 
in   time  will   take  shape  and  clear  itself.     Words- 
worth,   the    great    realist,    worked    in    the    closest 
community  and  sympathy  with  Coleridge,  the  great 
romanticist.     It  is  a  far  cry   from    Wordsworth's 
daffodils  to  those  of  Mr.  Masefield.     But  Mr.  Mase- 
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field's  poetry  is  not  merely  in  the  line  of  succession 
from  that  older  poetry  in  which  the  names  of 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  are  twin  splendours;  it 
is  part  of  the  same  epoch,  part  of  the  same  move- 
ment, with  the  poetry,  let  us  say,  of  Mr.  Yeats. 

I  do  not  think  that  our  national  taste  is  really 
debauched,  any  more  than  it  was  when  Wordsworth 
thought  so.  At  all  events  a  poet  who  has  the  art 
of  making1  the  incidents  of  common  life  interesting1 
will  not  miss  his  appeal,  though  he  may,  like 
Wordsworth,  have  to  wait  for  his  recognition.  For 
those  whose  object  appears  to  be  rather  to  make  the 
incidents  of  common  life  not  merely  uninteresting, 
but  nauseous,  there  may  be  a  temporary  and  trivial 
popularity,  but  we  can  neglect  them  now  safely,  as 
the  next  generation  will  neglect  them  certainly. 

Before  I  call  on  others  to  contribute  to  the 
discussion  I  will  ask  you  to  join  me  in  thanking 
Mr.  Coleridge  for  his  paper. 


THE    BTJRBAGES,    FOUNDERS    OF   THE 
MODERN    STAGE. 

BY  MBS.  CHARLOTTE  CARMU  EABL  STOPES,  HON.  F.K.S.L. 
[Delivered  October  23rd,  1912.] 

If  it  is  true  of  anyone,  it  is  true  of  James  'Burba^e, 
'•'the  first  builder  of  playhouses/'  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  modern  stage.  He  had  the  inspira- 
tion to  realise  the  demand  of  his  times,  and  the 
courage,  forethought  and  perseyerance  of  a  man 
determined  to  succeed  in  his  efforts  to  supply  it. 
We  do  not  know  when  he  was  born — it  may  have 
been  about  L585;  we  do  not  know  where  he  was 
born.  Some  have  suggested  Stratford -on -Avon, 
because  there  was  a  bailiff  there  of  his  name  in  1555, 
but  there  were  also  Burbages  in  Leicestershire, 
Somerset,  Oxfordshire,  Kent  and  London.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  childhood.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
he  had  learned  to  read  and  write  ;  he  might  have 
been  a  chorister  in  some  church;  but  he  went  to  no 
university,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  his  having  had 
any  inheritance.  The  one  fact  which  we  do  know 
of  him  is  that  he  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  joiner, 
and  that  he  must  have  served  his  time  to  take  up  his 
freedom,  as  he  was  often  in  later  years  still  called  a 
"joiner." 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  recall  the  world  into 
which  he  stepped.  It  had  been  stirred  to  its  depths 
by  mighty  religious  influences  spreading  from  Ger- 
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many  and  Switzerland,  and  had  not  yet  found  its 
natural  level.     The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
one    outcome   of    these  influences,  had  resulted   in 
social,  economic  and  educational  changes,  as  well  as 
further  religious  developments.    The  Italian  renais- 
sance of  letters  had  spread  through  France  to  this 
country,     and     stirred     intellectual     and     literary 
fervours  among  all  classes  of  society.     The  hunger 
for  the  new  learning  increased  the  number  of  trans- 
lations, and  the  conservative  and  reproductive  powers 
of  the  art  of  printing  began  to  be  utilised  to  the  full. 
Everything  that  was  written  could  have  indefinitely 
multiplied   copies.      Books    naturally  grew   cheap. 
Even  the  people  began  to  buy  books  and  to  read 
them,  discuss  them,  and  understand  them  in  a  way 
hardly  realised  by  modern  readers.    As  a  new  world 
had  been  given  to  them  out  of  the  haze  of  the  wot. 
wThich  widened  their  horizon  and  stimulated  their 
faculty  of  wonder  and  imagination,  so  a  new  world 
had  been  unrolled  to  them  in   the  miracles  of  the 
printer's  shop.     Everything  seemed  so  new,  and  so 
fresh  and  interesting  in   the   third   quarter  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  was  a  stock-taking  time,  during 
which  men  reckoned  what  they  had  and  what  they 
needed  to  have.    They  sent  out  large  orders  for  new 
things,  and  they  modified  their  old  by  the  new. 

Music  there  had  been  in  England  for  long — 
church  music,  chamber  music,  folk  music,  dance 
music ;  of  art,  in  its  limited  sense,  there  was  none. 
There  was  not  a  sculptor  in  all  England;  there  was 
hardly  a  native  painter  before  Hilliard.  If  they 
wanted  their  portraits  painted,  they  had  to  find  a 
foreigner;  if  they  wanted  landscape  pictures,  they 
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had  to  content  themselves  with  natural  scenes,  or 
with  gardens  and  architecture,  the  sole  forms  of  art 
which  had  thriven  in  the  country.  Though  the 
printers  had  introduced  rude  woodcuts  into  some  of 
their  books,  they  were  rather  as  decorations  than  as 
illustrations.  There  was  not  a  picture  gallery  to  be 
seen;  men  had  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Stuarts 
for  that.  They  have  had  to  wait  till  our  own  time 
to  be  fed  ad  nauseam  upon  pictures  in  all  aspects 
of  life  and  thought. 

But  our  ancestors  had  already  begun  to  develop 
a  native  form  of  mixed  art  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
drama.  It  was  fed  from  many  sources,  and  it  satisfied 
the  unconscious  art  instincts  of  the  people — musical, 
dramatic,  spectacular.  The  old  monks  had  performed 
miracle  plays,  to  give  the  unlettered  multitude  crude 
views  of  sacred  story;  the  Court  moralities  or 
allegorical  plays  were  openly  didactic,  attempting 
to  help  in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  for- 
mation of  sound  political  and  religious  opinions. 
But  both  Court  and  people  wanted  to  be  amused  as 
well  as  to  be  educated,  and  there  arose  for  them 
lighter  representations  based  upon  classical  transla- 
tions, foreign  romances  or  national  traditions,  gene- 
rally made  spicy  by  the  jokes  and  gossip  of  the  day ; 
the  mummeiw  and  masking  of  the  revels  under  the 
lords  of  misrule  at  Christmas.  The  people  them- 
selves were  not  content  with  being  only  auditors, 
they  wanted  to  express  themselves  as  actors  ;  hence 
the  City  mystery  plays  represented  by  the  Trades 
Guilds,  the  processions  with  pageants  and  feats  of 
agility  at  festival  times  and  midsummer's  eve,  and 
the  rude  performances  enacted  by  the  people  on  their 
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village  green,  as  of  Robin  Hood  and  .Maid  Marion. 
The  minstrels  who  wandered  Prom  castle  to  hall 
became  associated  with  other  wanderers  ready  to 
act.  The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  musl  have 
greatly  increased  the  number  of  those  willing  and 
able  to  become  players  and  poets,  and  the  taste  of 
the  people  rapidly  grew  by  what  it  i'vd  on.  In  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  things  are  scores  of  their  skeleton 
plots  of  comedies  and  tragedies,  made  ready  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  actor's  wit,  of  which  we  can  only 
assume  the  existence  by  later  allusions. 

Sovereigns  had  long  had  their  professional  musi- 
cians or  minstrels,  interlude  players,  as  well  as 
gentlemen  and  children  of  their  chapels,  who  often 
performed  before  them.  Gentlefolks  in  Royal 
Courts,  universities  or  legal  halls  rivalled  them  at 
the  revels  of  Christmas.  The  greater  lords  imitated 
the  King'  in  employing  similar  ••servant-  as 
ministers  to  their  amusements,  who  at  intervals 
wandered  over  the  country  betimes  exercising  their 
"quality."  The  better  class  of  the  people's  com- 
panies learned  from  these,  persuaded  their  local 
lords  to  call  them  his  servants,  to  employ  them  at 
the  great  festivals,  so  as  to  give  them  some  status 
and  a  name  when  they  too  had  to  roam  in  search  of 
a  livelihood. 

Such  companies  had  an  ambition,  which  tended 
towards  their  improvement.  They  wanted  to  excel 
themselves  as  well  as  their  rivals,  not  only  to  please 
their  own  "masters,"  but  to  become  worthy  to  be 
invited  to  play  before  their  Sovereign,  in  competi- 
tion with  Royal  Interlude  Players,  gentlemen  and 
Children    of   the    Chapel.      The    story    of   how    they 
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attempted,  how  they  rivalled,  how  they  succeeded 
in  ousting  and  superseding,  for  a  while  at  least,  court 
officials,  is  a  part  of  the  general  history  of  the  stage. 
The  native  drama  became  conscious  of  its  power 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  in 
the   fore-front  of  its  development  was  James  Bur- 
bage.     When  and  how  the  charms  of  the  player's 
life  lured  him  away  from  the  safe  beaten  tracks  of 
his  trade  we   know   not,   but   the  spell  must  have 
been  strong,  for    it  held   him  all   his    life.     When 
or  how  he  became  one  of  the   Earl   of    Leicester's 
player  servants  we  are  not  told  definitely.     But  we 
have    reason    to    believe    that  it    was  at    the   very 
beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign ;  that,  indeed,  itwas  he 
who  formed  "the  company"  and  offered  its  services 
to  Sir  Robert   Dudley.      As    early   as  June,  1559, 
Sir  Robert  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  asking 
permission   for    his    servants    the    players    to    play 
in    Yorkshire.      Other    lords    lieutenants    of    other 
counties    had    allowed    them    to    perform,    and    he 
certified  them  "  to  be  honest  men,  and  shall   play 
none  other  matters  but  such  as  are   tolerable   and 
convenient."* 

Players  were  not  welcomed  by  the  Church  of  the 
time.  The  Bishop  of  London,  writing  of  them  in 
15G3,  describes  them  as  "  an  idle  sort  of  people,  who 
have  been  infamous  in  all  good  communities." 

Their  treatment  by  municipal  bodies  was  very 
uncertain,  depending  upon  the  tastes  of  the  mayors 
and  corporations  of  the  time.  To  a  certain  extent 
this  was  true  of  London,  but  the  balance  was  most 
frequently    turned    against    them    in    the   Common 

*  Lodge's  '  Illustrations  of  English  History.' 
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Council,  and  in  their  favour  in  the  Privy  Council, 
which  somehow  seemed  to  set  the  balance  even 
with  them  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  Then  came  the  Pope's  ill-advised  bull 
of  1569,  deposing  Elizabeth,  and  the  subsequent 
rising  in  the  north.  This  widened  the  religious 
breach,  plunged  all  her  Catholic  subjects  into 
grievous  perplexity,  and  led  the  more  ardent  of  them 
into  extreme  danger.  The  Government  tightened 
the  reins  it  had  held  slackly,  former  repressive  laws 
were  enforced  with  increased  severity,  and  new  laws 
were  drafted  dealing  with  the  special  situation. 
Laws  not  openly  dealing  with  the  question  were 
made  indirectly  able  to  do  so. 

A  proclamation*  was  issued  on  January  3rd, 
1571-2,  limiting  the  number  of  "  retainers  "  to  the 
real  domestic  "  servants  "  of  any  nobleman,  so  as  to 
cut  off  unclassified  and  unclassifiable  followers. 
This  proclamation  is  the  means  of  bringing  James 
Burbage  first  into  the  sphere  of  definite  history,  for 
he  and  his  fellows  wrote  a  letter  to  their  master,  then 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  which  has  fortunately  been 
preserved  among  the  Marquis  of  Bath's  papers  at 
Longleat.  It  is  undated,  but  it  must  have  been 
written  between  the  -3rd  of  January,  the  date  of  the 
proclamation,  and  the  20th  February  following,  the 
date  of  its  coming  into  effect.  In  this  they  begged 
the  Earl  to  retain  them  as  his  household  servants  and 
"  daily  wayters,  not  that  we  mean  to  crave  any 
further  stipend  at  your  Lordshippe's  hand,  but  our 
Lyveries  as  we  have  had,  and  also  your  Honor's 
licence    to    certifye    that    we    are    your    household 

*  '  Proclamations.  B.M..'  9,  0463. 
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servantes  when  we  shall  have  occasion  to  traveyl 
amongst  our  f  rendes,  as  we  do  usually  once  a  year." 
Their  signatures  give  the  first  recorded  list  of  a 
player's  "  company"  :  "  James  Burbage,  John  Per- 
kinne,  John  Laneham,  William  Johnson,  Robert 
Wilson,  Thomas  Clark."  *  That  James  Burbage 
should  have  been  by  this  time  the  chief  of  the 
magnificent  Earl  of  Leicester's  players  argues  that 
he  must  have  possessed  good  looks,  handsome 
deportment,  graces  of  manner  and  mind,  histrionic 
skill,  and  prudent  tactfulness. 

The  famous  Act  of  "  Rogues  and  Vagabonds " 
followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  proclamation 
(1572).  It  was  intended  to  aid  officials  to  clear  the 
road  of  questionable  characters,  among  whom  were 
not  named  (but  fully  intended)  the  Jesuit  priests 
and  messengers,  who  moved  with  ease  amid  its 
motley  crowd.  The  Act  is  best  remembered  by 
scholars  for  its  bearing  upon  the  players'  craft.  It 
decreed  that  all  able-bodied  people  convicted  of 
being  idle  vagabonds  should  be  whipped,  have  their 
ears  pierced,  and  be  forcibly  apprenticed  to  any 
master  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  employ  them. 
The  screw  was  tightened  by  including  among  vaga- 
bonds "  all  common  players  not  servants  of  barons, 
or  any  greater  lord  of  the  realm."  Safe  in  his  lord's 
livery  Burbage  did  not  trouble  about  that  Statute. 

Nothing  seemed  to  happen  specially  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  causes  of  friction  increased.  The 
Statute,  while  decreasing  the    number    of   rogues, 

*  This  was  copied  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Bristol,  and  appeared  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,'  3rd  ser.,  xi,  May  4th, 
1861. 
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would  naturally  increase  the  number  of  players,  who 
were  careful  to  seek  a  great   lord's  protection  from 
the    scourge  of  vagabondage.      There    were    many 
more    performances,  or  attempts  al    performances, 
than  usual  in  the  City  of  London  and  its  suburbs. 
The  corporation  would  have  preferred    it    if    they 
could  have   classed    all    players   as   vagabonds;    it 
would  have  simplified  matters  much  for  them.      Bu1 
they  tried  as  best  they  might  to  keep  the  players  in 
order,  even  those  who  had  passed  through  the  gate 
as   the   "servants"   of  some  great   nobleman.      (»n 
March    2nd,    157-3—4,   the   Lord  Mayor    refused    to 
license  any  place  for  the  rehearsals  of  the  players  of 
the   Earl  of   Sussex,  great  lord  as   he  was,  though 
they  had  been  commanded  to  play  before  the  Queen 
at  Christmas.     It   is  to  be  surmised  that  Burbage 
troubled  his  master  again  with  the  suggestion  that 
the  treatment  accorded  to  the  servants  of  his  greatest 
rival   would  ere  long  be   experienced   by  his   own. 
Their  "  master  "  rose  to   the  emergency.     By  May 
7th,  lo74,  he  had  got  through  all  its  stages  the  first 
Royal  Patent  ever  granted  to  a  company  of  players, 
and    it    was    granted    to    James    Burbage   and   his 
fellows.     It    was  a   peculiar  form  of  patent,  being 
addressed  generally  to  all  mayors, bailiffs,  and  officials 
of  every  degree  to  permit  "  to  James  Burbage,  John 
Perkyn,  John   Laneham,  "William  Johnson,  Robert 
Wylson  and  others,  servants  to  our  trustie  and  well- 
beloved  Cousin  and  Counsellor,  the  Karl  of  Leicester, 
to  use,  exercise  and  occupie  the   art    and  facultie  of 
playing     Comedies,     Tragedies,     Interludes,    Stage 
Plaies,  and  such  other,  like  as  they  have  already  used 
and  studied,  or  hereafter  shall  use  and  study,  as  well 
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for  the  recreacion  of  our  loving  subjects  as  for  our 
solace  and  pleasure,  when  we  shall  think  good  to 
see  them  .  .  .  together  with  their  musick  .  .  . 
as  well  within  our  City  of  London  and  the  liberties 
of  the  same,  as  also  within  the  liberties  and  freedoms 
of  any  other  cytyes,  towns,  boroughes,  &c.,  whatso- 
ever, throughout  our  realm  of  England.  Willing 
and  commanding  you  and  every  of  you,  as  ye  tender 
our  pleasure,  to  permit  and  suffer  them  therein 
without  an}'  your  letts,  hindrance  or  molestation, 
any  Act,  Statute,  proclamation,  or  commandment 
heretofore  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Provided  that  the  same 
be  allowed  by  our  Master  of  the  Revells, 
and  that  they  be  not  published  or  shewen  in  the 
time  of  Common  Prayer,  or  in  the  time  of  great  and 
common  plague  in  our  said  City  of  London." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  exasperating  to 
corporations  who  disapproved  of  plays,  especially 
to  the  Corporation  of  London,  who  had  openty  ex- 
pressed their  disapproval.  That  the  players  should 
be  made  royal  messengers  to  carry  the Queen's  orders 
to  an  unwilling  city !  It  was  too  much  to  bear 
quietly,  even  from  a  Tudor  sovereign.  They  felt 
they  must  answer.  On  December  6th,  1574,  the 
Common  Council  had  considered  and  issued  its 
"orders."  After  a  long  preamble  stating  the  reasons 
they  disapproved  of  plays,  they  ordained  that  no 
players  should  play  in  the  city  without  a  licence 
from  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  without  giving  a  large 
proportion  of  their  profits  to  the  poor.  On  St. 
St  cphen's  Day  that  Christmas  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
servants  played   before  the    Queen    at    Court,  and 
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opened  the  year  by  playing  on  New  Year's  Day,  so 
they  must  have  been  allowed  some  place  for  their 
rehearsals. 

They  were  certain  to  have  been  present  at  Kenil- 
worth,  where  their  "  master  "  received  their  Queen 
with  the  most  magnificent  festivities  known  to 
history.  Doubtless  they  did  their  part  of  the 
playing  there  in  Master  William  Hunnis's  great 
device  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  so  poetically 
described  in  Master  Robert  Laneham's*  letter  to  a 
friend  in  London,  and  so  delicately  suggested  by 
Shakespeare  in  his  "  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream." 
Probably  they  were  also  ready  dressed  more  than 
once  for  the  less  fortunate  device  of  the  goddesses 
by  Master  George  Gascoigne,  which  was  postponed 
three  times,  and  finally  cut  out  of  the  plan  altogether, 
because  of  the  weather  in  -July,  1575. 

The  servants  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  played  before 
the  Queen  that  Christinas  on  Innocents'  Day,  and 
again  on  the  Sunday  before  Shrovetide.  For  the 
first  time  they  were  described  in  their  warrants  for 
payments  as  "  Burbage  and  his  company,  servants 
to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,"  showing  that  it  was  no 
accident  that  his  name  should  come  first,  but  that 
he  was  manager  as  well  as  leader  of  his  fellows. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  has  arisen  about  the 
records  of  1575,  because  several  of  the  Lansdowne 
Manuscripts  were  conjecturally  dated  by  an  old 
official  hand  as  of  this  year.f  Even  the  orders  given 
above  as  6th  December,  17th  Eliz.,  are  entered  as 
"  1575."   The  others  were  undated.    One  of  the  latter 

*  The  Keeper  of  the  Council  Chamber  Door,  probably  the  brother 
to  John  Laneham.  Burbage's  player. 

t  Brit.  Mus..  'Lansdowne  MS.,"  xx,  10, 11.  12.  13. 
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is  a  petition  of  Her  Majesty's  poor  players ;  but  as 
the  Queen's  players  were  not  selected  until  1583, 
that  settles  the  proximate  date  of  the  petition  and 
the  succeeding  papers  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the 
•Council  about  it.  But  it  does  not  date  a  second 
"order"  said  to  have  been  sent  along  with  the 
others  to  explain  the  situation.  It  was  Article  62 
in  a  book  of  'Orders  for  Relief  of  the  Poor,'  printed 
by  Hugh  Singleton.*  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  thinks 
that  its  date  is  after  1580.  It  cannot  have  been  so 
late  as  the  petition,  as  the  language  shows;  it  cannot 
have  been  after  the  accident  at  Paris  Garden,  because 
the  corporation  definitely  says  that  occurred  "  after- 
wards." There  is  no  definite  reference  to  it  in 
State  paper  or  history,  and  the  '  Remembrancia,' 
which  begins  in  1580,  makes  no  allusion  to  it.  It 
may  have  been  any  time  between  1575  and  1580, 
because  it  is  stated  that  after  the  orders  of  1574 
were  neglected,  the  second  order  was  drawn  up, 
which  seems  to  be  the  printed  one. 

As  this  article  makes  no  reference  to  any 
"  theatre,"  no  reference  to  disturbances  thereat,  it 
seems  to  me  most  probable  it  appeared  by  1575 
or  1576.  If  so,  then  it  gives  a  clear  sequence 
in  the  order  of  James  Burbage's  proceedings :  his 
patent  checked  by  "  the  orders,"  with  a  new  order  to 
back  these  up.  But  Burbage  had  another  counter- 
move  to  play,  and  he  checked  the  corporation.  He 
obeyed  them  according  to  the  letter  of  their  law  :  he 
went  out  of  the  city  to  the  Northern  Liberty  of 
Shoreditch,  and  he  either  carried  with  him  his  great 
Idea,  or  evolved  it  there. 

*  Brit.  Mus.,  796,  e.  37. 
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Many  of  his  compeers  seem  to  have  migrated  to 
the  same  district  about  the  same  time,  musicians  too, 
such  as  the  brothers  Bassano,  the  Queen's  musicians. 
We  are  sure  that  early  in  1575-6  Burbage  was living 
in  Shoreditch,  already  a  married  man.       His  sons, 
Cuthbert   and   Richard,   must   have  been  born  some 
time  before,  and  there,  on  March  lltli,  a  daughter, 
Alice,    was   born    to    him.      A   month    after   that,  on 
April  13th,  he  had  signed  and  sealed  the  indenture 
of  a  lease  for  an  extensive  tract  of  land,  containing 
houses,  barns,  a   pond,  a  close,  and  "a  piece  of  void 
around."      It  was  a  part  of  the  old  Priory  of  Holy- 
well,  lying   between    the    property   of   the   Earl    of 
Rutland  and  the  brick  wall  which  bounded  Finsbury 
Fields,  and  belonging  at  the  time   to    Master  Giles 
Alleyn.      We  know   a    great   many    details    of    this 
transaction  through  the  numerous  law-suits  brought 
against  the  family  in  later  years  (the  only  thing  tor 
which    we  have   to   thank    the    litigants   and    their 
lawyers).       At  first   it    was    all    sunshine   and   plain 
sailing.    Giles  Alleyn  signed  the  indenture,  knowing 
perfectly  well  what  was  the  use  intended  to  be  made 
of  the  site,  knowing  also  the  views  of  the  corpora- 
tion.     But     he    was    also    well    aware    that    .lames 
Burbage    was   a    favoured    servant    of   the    Earl    of 
Leicester,  and  that  it  might  not  be  wise  to  disoblige 
him  just  then.      It  seemed  a    very    reasonable    rent, 
CI  la  year,  with  £20  down  in  the  nature  of  a  tine, 
and   if    Burbage   had   spent    £200   in   repairing   or 
rebuilding,  the  houses  on  the  property  within  ten 
years,  to  have  his  lease  extended  by  ten  years,  and 
to  carry  away  his  house  at  the  end. 

The  land   lav  outside  of  the  city  jurisdiction,  and 
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under  the  power  of  the  Privy  Council,  where  his 
"  master"  could  help  him.  There  was  an  inn  upon 
the  property,  but  there  was  an  edict  out  against 
playing  in  inn  yards;  there  was  a  piece  of  void 
ground,  but  it  was  also  forbidden  to  play  in  open 
spaces.  Players  were  allowed  to  play  in  "private 
In  hi  si's  "'  where  "  no  collection  was  made  afterwards." 
.lames  Burbage's  idea  was  to  build  a  house  unto 
himself,  wait  for  no  risks  of  collection  afterwards, 
hut  charge  entry  money  at  the  doors  ;  and  with  this 
view  he  set  himself  to  work,  and  became  ';  the  first 
builder  of  play-houses." 

It  is  probable  that  he  had  possession  of  the 
property  some  time  before  the  signing  of  the  final 
concord  (as  was  the  custom  then)  and  the  lease 
commenced  to  run  from  the  25th  of  March.  He 
combined  hints  from  all  his  experiences  ;  the 
carefully  prepared  chambers  and  halls  in  which  he 
had  acted,  at  Court  or  in  noblemen's  houses,  would 
not  give  him  much  guidance  except  as  to  the 
attractiveness  of  decorations.  From  the  inn-yards 
he  had  an  example  of  an  enclosed  central  space, 
open  to  the  sky,  surrounded  by  galleries,  and  he 
added  a  projecting  roof  to  keep  them  dry.  It  was 
his  own  notion  to  make  the  building  round,  so  that 
shows  of  "  fencers,  tumblers,  and  feats  of  agility  " 
might  have  space  when  wanted  in  the  centre,  and  a 
movable  stage  might  project  into  it  when  players 
were  to  perform  interludes  (thus  altering  the  shape 
of  the  "pit"  from  a  circle  to  an  amphitheatre). 
He  built  his  house  with  wood,  the  material  of  which 
he  knew  most,  and  he  was  determined  to  build  it 
stronsr.     Doubtless  he  would  secure  sets  of  boards 
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already  prepared,  sent  in  from  the  country  to  some- 
wood  wharf  such  as  are  mentioned  in  a  later  lawsuit 
by  Peter  Street.  He  would  make  it  as  quickly  as  he- 
could,  we  may  be  sure.  I  believe  he  would  be  able  to- 
have  the  outer  walls  and  doors  up  in  a  month,  and 
the  work  within  might  be  completed  at  leisure. 

But,  like  many  pioneers,  he  was  sadly  in  need  of 
money.     He  had  to  borrow  much  at  the  high  rate  of 
interest  then  legal,  and  this  hung  round  his  neck  like 
a  millstone  for  years.     It  seemed  fortunate  for  him 
at  the  time,  though  it  turned  out  differently  after- 
wards, that  his  wife's  brother,  John  Braynes,  had  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  was  willing  to   invest  half 
of  the  expenses  of  his  grand  new  venture  if  he  got 
half  the  profits.     He  called  his    new   house   "  The 
Theatre,"  and  in  that  he  was  also  pioneer,  for  his 
particular   name    has    become   the  generic  name  of 
all  houses  of  the  kind  since   then.       The    building 
would  be  its  own  advertisement.     It  could  be  well 
seen   from  Finsbuiy   Fields,  the  City   playground, 
where    archers    went    to    shoot    at    the   butts,   the 
City  train  hands    to    drill,  youths   to   play  games, 
and   maid-servants    to    dry  linen ;  and   ere   long  a 
breach  would  be  made  in  the  brick  wall,  and  many 
pairs  of  feet  would  tread  a  path  to  "the  Theatre." 
We  may  be  sure  it  was  filled  only  too  rapidly  when 
first  they  hung  up  their  flag  mast  high.     A  check 
would  be   experienced   at  the   door,  where,  for  the 
first  time,  pre-payment  for  the  right  of  entrance 
was  demanded.     Doubtless  man}*  a  one  came  on  the 
opening  day,  hoping  by  jostling  only  to  effect   an 
entrance,   and   being    kept    back   by    those    within 
would  crowd  about  the  door  and  start  disturbances, 
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such  as  are  so  often  complained  of  in  relation  to  the 
theatre.  But  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  coin  and  to  effect  an  entrance  would  find 
themselves  in  a  place  new  to  their  experience.  Built 
as  a  piece  of  enclosed  ground,  no  seats,  no  flooring, 
round  the  walls  were  fixed  galleries,  and  if  the  skies 
were  lowering  the  new-comers  would  make  for  these. 
But  here  again  they  had  to  pay,  and  perhaps  even 
again  if  they  wanted  to  share  the  magnificence  of 
"  the  lords'  rooms."  When  seated  they  would  see 
the  stage  projecting  into  the  pit,  pillars  supporting 
it,  behind  it  doors  of  entrance  and  exit,  and  again 
pillars  supporting  what  was  called  "  the  players' 
house,"  with  a  balcony,  which  represented  a  window, 
a  bridge,  a  castle,  or  a  prison,  at  the  will  of  the 
performers,  and  above  that  again  "  the  heavens " 
and  a  thatched  roof,  similar  to  that  which  projected 
over  the  galleries.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  was  the  first  play  performed  on  "  the  Theatre  " 
boards.  I  only  know  the  names  of  a  few  that 
belonged  at  that  time  to  Leicester's  company, 
"Chariclea,"  "  Predor  and  Lucia,"  "  Mamillia," 
"Philemon  and  Philecia,"  "Panecia";  and  they 
might  be  preparing  for  the  following  Christmas 
"The  History  of  the  Collier." 

The  theatre  leapt  into  fame  and  popularity  at  once, 
and  into  trouble  at  the  same  time.  Its  name  is 
recorded  in  the  history  of  the  following  year,  for  the 
Privy  Council,  on  August  1st,  1577,  wrote  to  the 
Middlesex  authorities,  for  fear  of  the  plague,  "  to 
take  order  with  such  as  use  to  play  without  the 
liberties  .  .  .  as  at  the  theatre,  and  such  like, 
to  forbear  playing  until  after  Michaelmas."      The 
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plague  came,  in  spiteofthe  restriction  of  plays,  and 
in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Paul's  Cross  on  November 
3rd,  L577,  by  T.  W.  (printed  1578),  reference  is 
made  to  "  the  sumptuous  theatre  houses,  a  constant 
monumenl  of  London's  prodigalitie  and  folly."  We 
know  that  already  there  were  other  theatres  in 
London,  and  even  in  Shoreditch,  in  the  very  same 
Holywell  property,  a  rival  theatre  had  "risen  like 
an  exhalation  "  within  a  year  after  the  building  of 
"the  Theatre."  No  record  of  its  foundation  or  its 
proprietors  have  been  found  ;  no  litigation  hampered 
its  career ;  it  weathered  all  such  storms  as  swamped 
"the  Theatre,"  defied  proclamations  of  Court  and 
City.  It  lived  a  charmed  life  until  the  very  end  of 
the  theatres  under  the  Commonwealth. 

James  Burbage,  the  pioneer,  had  made  the  path 
easy — at  least  comparatively  so — f^v  this  second 
London  theatre.  Three  years  before  the  land  had 
been  sold  to  Sir  William  Alleyn,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  it  is  to  be  believed  he  let  the  lease 
of  "the  Curteyn  Close  and  a  part  of  the  old  priory 
called  the  Curteyn  "  to  some  one  to  use  as  a  building 
site.  A  month  after  T.  W.'s  sermon.  John  North- 
brook  entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  his  book  against 
"dicing,  vain  playes  or  enterludes,"  December  2nd. 
1o77,  and  refers  to  "  the  Theatre  and  the  Curtain.'' 

Burbage's  company  played  at  Court  that  Christ- 
mas as  usual,  but  again  the  plague  restrained  them. 
The  ( Jouncil's  order  was  from  April  1  7th.  1  78,  unl  il 
after  Michaelmas — their  besl  playing  months;  and 
their  exchequer  emptied  by  landlords,  money-lenders 
and  the  needs  of  the  company  !  In  the  midst  of  the 
restraint  James  Burbaere  had    a   difference  with  his 
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brother-in-law.  He  did  not  see  the  need  of  paying 
his  share  of  the  expenses  when  nothing  was  doing. 
They  went  before  arbitrators,  who  found  for  Bur- 
bage,  and  made  Braynes  enter  into  a  bond  of  £200 
to  his  brother-in-law  to  fulfil  the  award.  John 
Stockwood  preached  a  sermon  on  August  24th  of 
that  year  in  which  he  inveighed  against  players, 
"  the  gorgeous  playing  place  erected  in  the  Fields, 
as  they  please  to  have  it  called,  '  a  Theatre,'  and  the 
Curtain."  In  1579  more  trouble  came  to  Burbage. 
His  promptness,  gorgeousness  and  success  could  not 
be  kept  up  without  expenses  greater  than  he  could 
provide.  The  little  difficulty  with  his  brother-in-law 
had  further  hindered  him.  He  evidently  required 
new  loans,  and  secured  them  from  John  Hyde,  grocer, 
to  whom  he  had  to  mortgage  his  precious  theatre 
(though  Burbage  remained  ostensible  owner).  In  one 
way  it  proved  a  protection  as  against  other  creditors. 
Though  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City,  Burbage 
and  his  partner  were  not  free  from  interference  in 
the  liberty  of  Holywell.  They  were  summoned  before 
the  Middlesex  County  Sessions  on  February  22nd, 
22  Eliz.,  1580,  on  the  charge  of  "  bringing  together 
unlawful  assemblies  to  hear  and  to  see  certain 
colloquies  or  interludes  called  playes  or  interludes, 
exercised  and  practiced  by  the  same  John  Braynes 
and  James  Burbage,  and  divers  other  persons  un- 
known at  a  certain  place  called  The  Theatre  at 
Holywell  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  by  reason  of 
which  great  affrays,  assaults,  tumults,  uprisings  and 
divers  other  misdeedes  and  enormities  .  .  .  were  per- 
petrated to  the  danger  of  the  lives  of  divers  good 
subjects,  .  .  .  against  the  form  of  the  Statute."    This 
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stows  that   Braynes,  though  not  mentioned  in  any 
list  of  players,  was  a1  the  time  an  actor  in  Burbage's 
company  as  well  as  part-proprietor,  not  necessarily 
the  chief  player,  as  Mr.  Cordy  JeafrresoE  thinks.*   He 
was  probably  the  elder  man  of  the  two,  and  a  more 
responsible  citizen,  being  of  the  powerful  Grocers' 
Company.     It  is  possible  this  charge  rose  from  the 
irritation  of  repeated  disturbances,  or  was  caused  by 
some  special  excitement.     Nearly  coeval  with  it  was 
a  curious  letter  from  the  Lord   Mayor  to  the   Lords 
of  the  Council:  "  Where  it  happened  on  Sunday  last 
that    some    great    disorder    was   committed    at    the 
Theatre,  I  sent  for  the  CJnder  Sherive   .    .    .   and  for 
the  players  to  have  appeared  before  me,  the  rather 
because  the  players  doe  make  assemblies  of  citizens 
and  of  their  families  of  whom  1  have  charge,"  but 
hearing  the   Council    had    already   taken   action,  he 
"  surceased  to  proceed,"  but  thought  it  his  duty  to 
remind  their  Lordships  "that  the  players  of  playes 
which  are  used  at  the  Theatre  and  other  such  places 
.   .   .  are  a  very  superfluous  sort  of  men,  and  of  such 
facultie  as  the  laws  have  disallowed. "t     We  do  not 
know-  the  result  of  either  charge,  but  it  cannot  have 
been  very  serious.     It  did  not  crush  Burbage. 

A  more  alarming  disturbance  arose  through  the 
great  earthquake,  which  took  place  on  April  6th, 
L580.  People  fled  in  terror  out  of  the  theatres. 
Enemies  read  in  it  a  testimony  of  God's  wrath.  A 
ballad  was  printed  two  days  later — 

*  -The  Records  of   the   Middlesex  County  Sessions."  by  Mr.  J. 
Cordy  Jeaffreson. 
t  Does  this  refer  to  the  City  "  Order  "  above  mentioned  ? 
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"Come  away  from  the  play, 
The  earthquake  comes,  make  haste  away." 

But  no  damage  was  done,  either  at  the  Theatre  or 
Burbage's  house,  while  many  chimneys  fell  in  more 
respectable  quarters. 

On  May  13th  following,  an  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  issued  to  forbid  all  plays  until  after 
Michaelmas,  either  through  fear  of  the  plague,  or  of 
the  recurrence  of  earthquakes. 

Poor  James  Burba ge,  with  another  five  months' 
"  unemployment  "  in  his  best  playing  months,  with 
his  rent  and  the  interest  for  loans  running  on,  his 
creditors  clamouring  for  money,  and  his  players  and 
his  children  looking  to  him  for  bread.  His  was 
the  fate  of  Tantalus,  for  the  golden  stream  of 
success  was  ever  at  his  lips.  If  only  he  could  be 
let  alone  to  supply  the  evident  demand  of  the  people, 
his  outlay  would  return  to  him  in  income,  and  things 
would  all  go  right.  Minor  battles  he  might  fight. 
But  a  Privy  Council  interdict  because  of  the  plague 
was  too  much  for  any  manager. 

A  new  and  unexpected  trouble  assailed  him  in 
1581,  through  and  not  by  his  landlord.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  the  points,  for  the  trouble  con- 
tinued. Henry  VIII  had  granted  the  site  of 
Holywell  Priory  to  Henry  Webbe,  who  settled  it 
on  his  daughter  Susan  on  her  marriage  to  Sir 
G-eorge  Peckham.  Within  a  year  they  sold  it  to 
Christopher  Bumpstead,  and  Susan  died,  leaving  a 
son  Edmund  one  day  old.  Christopher  Bumpstead 
sold  it  to  Christopher  and  Giles  Alleyn,  but  now 
Edmund  Peckham,  through  some  quibbles  about  the 
right  to  sell,  brought  a  suit  against  Giles  Alleyn  for 
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"  his  inheritance,"  and  found  a  jury  who  considered 
him  justified  in  his  claim.  There  were  endless 
efforts  to  "  enter "  and  take  possession  of  the 
land,  more  harassing  to  James  Burbage  than  to 
his  landlord.  The  plague  came  and  went  at  will 
during  that  year  and  the  next,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion waxed  hotter  against  the  players.  They  wanted 
to  pull  down  the  theatre  in  1583,*  and  gave  as 
an  excuse  "  the  perils  of  so  weak  a  building,"  but 
the  Lords  were  not  unanimous  in  consenting.  The 
Queen,  however,  took  a  step  which  must  seriously 
have  affected  him.  She  selected  through  Walsing- 
ham  from  all  the  companies  of  her  nobles  twelve 
men  of  the  best,  to  form  a  company  for  herself, 
exercising  the  Royal  privilege  of  "  taking  up  "  men 
as  well  as  "  children  "  for  her  service. 

Among  the  Queen's  new  company  were  Richard 
Tarlton,  of   Halliwell  Street,    Shoreditch,  formerly 
player    at    the    Curtain,    and    Robert    Wilson,    of 
Burbage's  company,  called  "Thomas"  by  Stow — 
notable  men  both  of  them.     James  Burbage  does 
not   seem  to  have  been  among  those  selected.     He 
was  older  now,  and  he  was  the  only   "owner'*  ol 
a    theatre.       This    selection    could    not    have    been 
carried  out  without  many  changes  among  the  com- 
panies.     Young    Richard  Burbage  began   to   play 
that  year  to  stop  up  some  of  the  gaps ;  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  reconstructed  his  company,  as  it  was  to 
follow  him  to  the  Netherlands  shortly;  and  1  have 
reason  to  believe  that  James  Burbage  then  became 
one  of  Lord  Hunsdon's  servants,  a  connection  which 
lasted  till  the  end  of  his  life. 

*  On  January  loth,  1583,  a  great  scaffold  fell  in  Paris  Garden. 
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In  1584  Fleetwood  wrote  to  Lord  Burleigh  that 
the  Lord  Major  desired  to  suppress  all  play-houses, 
and  had  at  last  secured  unanimous  consent  from 
the  Lords  in  Council,  and  sent  for  the  players.  They 
nearly  all  came,  among  them  the  Queen's  players 
and  Lord  Arundel's.  "  The  chiefest  of  Her  Highness' 
players  advised  me  to  send  for  the  owner  of  the 
Theatre,  who  was  a  stubborn  fellow,  and  to  bind  him  : 
I  did  so.  He  sent  me  word  that  he  was  my  Lord  of 
Hunsdon's  man,  and  that  he  would  not  come  at  me, 
but  he  would  in  the  morning  ride  to  his  lord.  I 
sent  the  Under  Sheriff  for  him,  but  he  would  not  be 
bound."  Then  the  narrator  goes  through  the  steps 
of  securing  "the  stubborn  fellow,"  showing  him 
the  paper,  signed  at  last  by  his  master,  in  which 
the  Lords  acquiesced  in  the  determination  of  the 
Common  Council  that  the  theatres  should  be  pulled 
down.  Thereon  he  grew  quiet,  with  the  quietness  of 
despair,  yet  apparently  some  means  were  found  to 
evade  the  order. 

The  year  1586  was  fraught  with  weighty  conse- 
quences to  James  Burbage.  It  was  the  year  during 
which  he  might  get  the  promised  extension  of  the 
lease  if  he  had  observed  the  conditions.  He  had  done 
so,  and  in  1  585  he  had  drafted  a  new  lease  ready  to 
sign  ;  but  Giles  Alle}rn  refused  to  sign  it.  He  would 
not  believe  that  the  £200  had  really  been  spent  on 
the  upkeep  and  rebuilding  of  the  old  tenements  on 
the  estate.  He  said  the  new  lease  was  not  the  same 
as  the  old.  Burbage  said  he  could  prove  he  had  spent 
the  £200  as  agreed,  and  that  the  only  change  in  the 
lease  was  the  omission  of  the  clause  for  the  further 
extension  of  ten  years.     But  Alley n  would  not  have 
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that  old  lease  retained.  He  bad  an  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  net  profits  realised  by  Burbage,  and  he  drafted 
another  new  lease,  in  which  he  wanted  to  raise  the 
rent  from  £14  to  £24,  and  suggested  that  if  he  did 
allow  another  ten  years'  lease,  that  only  for  the 
first  five  might  it  be  "  used  as  a  theatre,"  and 
during  the  remaining  years  Burbage  might  use  it  in 
some  other  way.  It  was  evident  Burbage  could  uol 
sign  such  a  lease,  and  Alleyn  would  not  sign  the 
other.  So  the  time  fixed  for  the  extension  of  lease 
drifted  away. 

Another  important  set  of  troubles  came  to  a  head 
this  year.  It  is  evident  that  John  Braynes  had  not 
always  remained  the  perfect  partner  he  had  seemed 
to  be.  There  had  been  agreements,  then  arbitration, 
to  settle  that  he  must  pay  his  half  of  the  expenses  if  he 
wanted  half  of  the  profits,  and  he  had  been  bound  in 
a  penalty  to  do  so.  Braynes  had  not  paid  his  share 
and  had  legally  forfeited  his  bond.  Burbage  did  not 
like  to  prosecute  him,  but  he  did  not  pay  him  the 
profits.  Braynes  had  meant  to  let  his  moiety  at 
the  theatre  go  to  Burbage's  children,  but  he  did  not 
want  to  do  more,  as  he  had  a  wife  of  his  own  to  pro- 
vide for,  though  no  children.  Through  fear  of  being 
called  on  to  pay  theatre  debts  he  had  made  a  deed  of 
gift  of  his  goods  and  chattels  to  Robert  Myles, 
goldsmith,  to  one  Tomson,  and  to  John  Gardiner, 
and  made  them  executors,  an  arrangement  evidently 
intended  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  confessed  he  intended  that  his  moiety 
at  the  theatre  should  go  to  his  sister's  children. 
When  he  died  all  that  was  ignored.  Burbage  could 
not  give  up  his  half  in  the  theatre,  even  if  he  would. 
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Margaret  Braynes  wanted  her  husband's  goods;  the 
executors  wanted  them  too.  She  had  herself  to 
bring  a  suit  in  chancery  against  Robert  Myles.  By 
this  time  John  Gardiner  had  died,  and  his  adminis- 
trator, Robert  Gardiner,  claimed  to  be  one  of  the 
executors  in  his  brother's  place.  The  widow  united 
with  Myles  and  Gardiner  to  worry  Burbage.  They 
refused  to  listen  to  his  statement  that  Braynes  meant 
his  share  in  the  theatre  to  come  to  his  nephews  ; 
they  refused  to  allow  that  through  Braynes'  breach 
of  agreement  he  had  forfeited  his  bond,  and  they 
made  themselves  very  harassing.  So  Burbage  had 
to  bring  a  suit  against  them  to  stop  their  suits  and 
counter-suits  and  their  threats  of  imprisonment  and 
distress,  and  they  had  suits  and  counter-suits.  Think 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  litigation,  and  the 
hindrance  it  must  have  been  to  Burbage's  naturally 
to  be  expected  success.  And  this  litigation  lasted 
all  his  life.  During  the  next  two  years  the 
country  was  all  ablaze  with  excitement  about  the 
Spanish  Armada.  Burbage  had  still  troubles.  The 
Edmund  Peckham  who  wanted  possession  of  the 
Holywell  site  in  1581  had  died,  but  his  son  George, 
who  was  all  the  more  potent  and  powerful  because 
he  was  a  minor  and  the  ward  of  the  Queen,  had  put 
in  his  claim  in  1580  for  the  Holywell  estate,  through 
the  Chief  Attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards  and 
Liveries  against  Giles  Alleyn.  James  Burbage  was 
constantly  worried  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Court 
wanting  to  take  possession.  It  is  not  clear  how 
they  ceased.  In  that  year,  however,  "  The  Theatre  " 
came  back  to  the  family— not  to  James  but  to 
Cuthbert.     AVhether  it  was  that  Cuthbert  paid  the 
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debt  and  secured  the  mortgage,  or  whether  it  was 
a  friendly  ruse  of  John  Hyde  to  protect  James 
Burbage  from  Mrs.  Braynes  and  Myles  I  know  not. 
One  order,  which  seemed  at  first  a  trouble,  proved  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  Some  of  the  players  having  gone 
too  far  in  the  Martin-Marprelate  controversy  and 
other  political  questions,  all  players  and  their  poets 
were  ordered  to  appear,  and  bring  in  their  play- 
books,  that  the  Master  of  the  Revels  and  a  chosen 
committee  should  decide  if  they  were  free  from 
immorality  and  sedition.  To  Burbage  at  least  this 
would  be  a  help.  He  had  always  striven  to  pro- 
vide the  best  possible  to  him.  This  would  force 
both  his  poets  and  his  players  to  be  more  careful, 
and  keep  him  out  of  danger  on  their  account. 

In  1592  there  arose  a  new  rival  theatre  over  the 
water, called  the  "Rose,"  where  Henslowe  and  Alleyn 
reigned.  We  do  not  know  whether  Burbage  suffered 
any  loss  from  it  or  not.  By  that  year,  however — we 
do  not  know  how  long  before — the  second  of  his 
great  good  fortunes  had  come  to  him.  By  the  first 
I  mean  the  success  of  his  second  son,  Richard,  as  an 
actor;  by  the  second,  the  success  of  a  man  he  had 
encouraged  as  a  player,  and  whom  he  now  discovi  <•  d 
as  a  poet.  We  are  told  this  by  an  enemy,  and  we 
may  accept  it  as  true,  that  by  this  time  Shakespeare 
was  altering  and  amending  old  plays  belonging  to 
the  company,  some  of  them  possibly  to  let  them 
escape  censure  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels;  others 
to  let  them  escape  censure  by  the  public  and  by  them- 
selves; others  merely  to  work  up  to  a  new  title.  Poor 
dying,  grumbling  Greene,  he  warned  his  fellow  poets 
to  write  no  more  for  the  players,  for  they  have  "  an 
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upstart  crow,  beautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with 
his  'tiger's  heart  wrapped  in  a  player's  hide,' 
supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bumbast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  best  of  you."  It  was  a  new  manifesta- 
tion, this  development  of  a  poet  out  of  a  player, 
and  must  have  strengthened  Burbage's  hands  enor- 
mously. "When,  in  the  following  year,  his  poet  wrote 
a  poem  which  was  licensed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  patronised  by  the  Earl  of  Southampton, 
and  known  at  Court,  it  must  have  done  even  more, 
and  by  this  time  the  rival  "  Queen's  Company  "  had 
melted  away.  The  following  year  Shakespeare  wrote 
his  "Graver  Labour,"  and  dedicated  it  to  the  same 
patron,  now  "lord  of  his  love."  It  must  have  been 
a  crown  of  glory  to  "  The  Theatre,"  and  nobles, 
scholars,  professors  of  literature,  began  to  haunt  it 
as  a  place  of  culture.  The  mother  of  Shakespeare's 
patron  that  year  married  Sir  Thomas  Henneage, 
Treasurer  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  and,  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  Shakespeare,  Richard  Burbage  and 
Will  Kempe  played  before  the  Queen  at  Greenwich 
and  at  Gray's  Inn  on  "  The  Night  of  Errors."* 
And  yet  the  thoughts  of  James  Burbage  were  full 
of  anxiety.  His  lease  was  nearing  its  end,  and  no 
new  lease  had  been  signed,  while  the  hostility  of  the 
Corporation  of  London  had  increased.  In  order  to 
secure  a  "  place  where  to  stand,"  so  as  not  to 
interrupt  the  performances  of  his  distinguished 
actors,  he  was  looking  for  a  freehold  that  he  might 
buy  before  he  built,  and  be  no  more  at  the  mercy 
of  a  ground  landlord.  Francis  Langley  forestalled 
him  on  the  Bankside  by  raising  the  "  Swan,"  so  he 

*  Shakespeare  '  Jahr  Bueli,'  1895.     Athenaeum,  April  30th,  1904. 
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turned  his  eyes  to  a  new  liberty,  within  the  city,  bul 
qoI  of  it,  where  the  Crown,  not  the  Corporation,  was 
lord  in   chief.     There  he  bought  from  Sir  William 
More  of  Loseley  some  great  rooms  in  the  late  dis- 
solved monastery  of   Blackfriars,  and  he  set  himself 
to    work    to    model    them    into    a    public    theatre. 
Thereby  he  became  the  first  builder  of  a  rectangular 
stone  theatre,  as  he  had   been  the  first  builder  of  a 
circular  wooden  one.    The  alterations  were  heavy,  the 
decorations  expensive.     James  Burbage  never  seems 
to  have  been  rich,  and  it  took  him  much  time  and 
trouble   to   complete.     Evil   omens   surrounded   his 
work,  and  in  1596  died  his  ''master,"  Lord  Hunsdon, 
the     Lord     Chamberlain.       His    heart    would     sink 
thereat,  for   self-interest  as  well   as   sorrow,  for  he 
well  knew  what  a  bulwark  Hunsdon  had  been  to  him 
against    the    gathering    tides    of    destruction.       lie 
transferred  the  services  of  himself  and  company  to 
the  son  and   heir  of   Lord  Hunsdon,  it  is  true,  but 
the  new  Lord  Hunsdon  was  not  made  Chamberlain. 
On  the  contrary,  the   new    Lord  Chamberlain   was 
the  very  Lord   Cobham  who   made   a   fuss   about   a 
humorous  character  in  one  of  his  poet's  plays,  called 
Sir  John   Oldcastle,  which   name    Shakespeare  had 
perforce   to   alter.      He    called   the    old   man  of   the 
castle  after  that  Sir  John   Falstaff,  and   thereby  got 
into    trouble    with    the    descendants    of    Sir    John 
Fastolf.      Leaving  that  discussion,  we  have  to  think 
of  Burbage's  main  trouble.     Nash  writes  to  Cotton 
in  1596;  "The  players  .  .  .  are  piteously  persecuted 
bv  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen,  and  however 
in   their   old    lord's   time,  they  thought  their  estate 
settled,    it    is   now    so    uncertain    they    cannot    build 
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upon  it"  (Grosart's  'Nash,'  I,  lxi).  The  Earl  of 
Essex  was  abroad,  the  Earl  of  Southampton  en- 
deavouring to  go  with  him,  and  the  Privy  Council 
were  beginning  to  yield  to  the  Common  Council. 

It  was  a  woman  who  gave  the  final  blow.  The 
Dowager  Lady  Russel,  resident  in  Blackfriars,. 
headed  and  collected  a  petition  of  the  dwellers  in 
that  upper-class  neighbourhood  against  the  opening 
of  a  common  theatre  in  their  midst,  and  among  the 
signatures  were  Burbage's  "  master,"  the  new  Lord 
Hunsdon,  and  Shakespeare's  old  friend,  Richard 
Field,  the  printer. 

We  know  from  a  record  twenty-two  years  later 
that  the  Privy  Council  had  agreed  to  forbid  the  use 
of  the  new  Blackfriars  Theatre,  and  there  was  an 
end  of  James  Burbage's  money  and  trouble,  and  his 
second  great  Idea. 

Baffled,  beaten  and  broken  in  spirit,  Burbage  gave 
in  at  last,  and  just  a  year  after  he  had  bought 
Blackfriars,  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Shoreditch. 

His  sons,  Cuthbert  and  Richard,  were  heirs  to  his 
Ideas,  to  his  two  theatres,  and  to  his  troubles.  One 
of  them  ceased  with  their  father's  life ;  Braynes  and 
Myles  brought  no  more  suits  against  the  Burbaeres. 
Only  a  few  weeks  after,  the  lease  of  Holywell  ended, 
and  no  new  lease  was  signed,  but  Cuthbert  remained 
on  in  his  premises,  and  paid  his  usual  rent,  which  was 
accepted.  No  one  has  suggested  the  possible  reason 
of  this.  Giles  Alleyn  had  been  confronted  with  a 
new  law-suit.  The  Earl  of  Rutland,  through  his 
steward,  Thomas  Scriven,  claimed  the  Close  and  the 
piece  of  void  ground  upon  which  the  theatre  was 
built.     His  tenants  trespassed  upon  it  and  enclosed 
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parts,  and  Alleyn  found  it  convenient  to  have 
Cuthbert  Burbage  on  the  spot  to  check  them,  and 
to  sue  them  for  trespass  in  the  King's  Bench. 

On  July  28th,  1597,  a  final  order  of  the  Privy 
Council  went  out  that  for  certain  disorders  the 
Theatre  and  the  Curtain  were  to  be  pulled  down,  or 
at  least  dismantled  so  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  used.  The 
Curtain  seems  to  have  continued  notwithstanding 
the  order,  but  there  is  a  reference  in  a  contemporary 
poem,  Guilpin's  " Skialethia,"  which  seems  to  suggesl 
that  the  Theatre  Avas  closed. 

The  year  1598  was  even  more  important  in  their 
history  than  the  year  before.  In  February  it  was 
determined  that  only  two  companies  were  to  be 
allowed  to  play,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  and  the 
Lord  Admiral's.  Francis  ]\Ieres,  the  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  at  Oxford,  introduced  into  the  scholastic 
world  the  glories  of  their  fellow,  Shakespeare,  the 
long  list  of  the  plays  he  had  written  and  they  had 
played  at  the  persecuted  Theatre — a  notable  paean 
of  praise.  At  the  end  of  the  year  Cuthbert  began 
to  be  suspicious  of  the  shifty  Giles  Alleyn.  He 
found  that,  relying  on  the  order  to  have  the  Theatre 
pulled  down,  he  meant  secretly  to  take  it  down 
himself  and  keep  the  material.  Possibly  he  had 
views  of  another  tenant  by  that  time  who  would 
come  between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  Cuth- 
bert hesitated  no  longer;  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  the  "  Rose  "  and  the  "  Swan,"  he  went  over  to 
Bankside,  and  secured  from  Nicholas  Brend  a  thirty- 
one  years'  lease  of  a  large  plot  of  ground,  west  of 
Dead  Plan's  Place  and  south  of  Maiden  Lane,  near 
St.  Saviour's,  in  Bankside.     The  lease  was  to  com- 
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mence  from  December  25th,  1598  (probably  he  had 
it  in  his  power  to  arrange  matters  some  time  before),, 
bnt  silently  and  secretly  on  the  evening  of  December 
28th  he  began  to  pull  down  his  own  beloved  Theatre 
and  carry  it  away  bodily  to  the  new  site  he  had 
secured.  It  was  not  easy  to  do,  for  the  men  whom 
Giles  Alleyn  had  engaged  to  break  it  down  at  a  later 
date,  probably  January  20th,  being  unwilling  to  lose 
their  job,  came  out  and  resisted  Cuthbert  Burbage, 
his  carpenter  and  architect,  Peter  Street,  and  all 
their  assistants.  So,  as  usual,  there  was  double 
trouble  for  the  Burbages.  However,  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  away  their  house  on  their  back,  not,  we 
may  be  sure,  over  London  Bridge,  with  all  its  checks 
and  its  wheelage  and  passage  clues,  but  down  to  some 
wharf  by  the  river,  probably  Peter  Street's  own, 
whence  it  was  wafted  at  high  tide  across  the  river 
to  the  Bankside. 

The  old  year  would  go  and  the  new  year  come  in 
over  an  unsightly  mass  of  ruins  in  Bankside,  all  that 
was  left  of  James  Burbage's  dreams.  His  sons 
would  lose  no  time,  and  now  they  had  strengthened 
themselves  by  making  a  limited  company  of  their 
concern,  in  which  they  held  half  of  the  shares,  and 
the  other  half  was  held  by  William  Shakespeare, 
Augustine  Phillipps,  John  Hemings,  Thomas  Pope,- 
and  William  Kemp.  The  latter  shortly  gave  back 
his  share  to  the  company,  as  he  wanted  to  travel.* 
Much  sooner  than  people  would  reckon  now  that 
theatre  would  be  run  up.  The  edict  was  out  against 
the  building  of  that  name,  so  they  called  it  "  The 

*  For  the  proportion  of  the  shares,  see  Professor  Wallace's  articles 
in  the  '  Century  Magazine,'  1910. 
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Globe,"  and  soon  they  were  playing  in  it,  and 
succeeding  beyond  their  hopes.  Everyone  had  to 
come  and  testify  to  the  magnificence  of  the  new 
house.  The  young  Earl  of  Southampton,  now  in 
disgrace,  and  his  friend,  the  Karl  of  Rutland,  did 
nothing  but  "go  to  plays  every  day." 

Possibly  one  of  the  first  plays  to  be  performed 
there  was  Shakespeare's  "Henry  V."  the  young 
king  whom  the  poet  visualised  in  the  'Earl  of  Essex.' 
In  his  prologue  he  suggests  how  glad  the  people 
would  be  when  they  saw  returning  "  (lit-  general  of 
our  o-raeious  Empress."  Alas!  Changed  favours, 
changed  fortune,  and  the  Earl  was  disgraced,  and 
the  players  at  the  Globe  were  nearly  "  wrecked  on 
the  Essex  coast"  for  their  playing  of  "Richard 
II,"  the  play  Elizabeth  feared  and  hated.  Then 
the  conspiracy,  the  terror,  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
fate  of  Essex  and  of  Southampton,  and  the  pity  ! 
Giles  Alleyn  brought  lawsuit  after  lawsuit  against 
them  till  he  was  non-suited.  Richard  had  meanwhile 
let  Ins  Blackfriars  theatre  for  the  use  of  "  The 
Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal."  The  inhabitants  of 
that  aristocratic  neighbourhood  had  to  suffer  them. 
They  were  not  "common  players,"  and  the  house 
was  kept  as  a  private  theatre.  The  managers,  how- 
ever, got  into  trouble  because  they  "  took  up  "  a 
gentleman's  son  against  his  will,  and  changes  took 
place,  but  they  played  on.*  Xew  troubles  came 
through  them.  The  children  became  fashionable, 
pert,  gossippy,  satirical.  One  may  see  how  the 
players  at  the  Globe  felt,  by  reading  not  only  the 

*  See  Mr.  Greenstivt>t  and  Mr.  Fle;iy,  "  General  Staye  History,"' 
p.  209,  about  the  Clifton  case. 
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passage  about  "  the  little  eyases  "  in  Hamlet,  but  the 
later  passages  where  Hamlet  pays  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  power  and  genius  of  "  the  tragedians  of 
the  City." 

They  saw  the  passing  of  the  Queen,  who  had 
executed  Essex  and  imprisoned  Southampton,  in 
grim  silence.  Shakespeare,  their  poet,  uttered  no 
word.  "When  the  King  came  in  he  changed  every- 
thing. Xo  more  servants  of  great  lords,  all 
patronage  of  players  was  reserved  for  the  Royal 
Family,  and  Burbage's  company,  with  the  curious 
addition  of  Laurence  Fletcher,  the  King's  favourite, 
was  made  the  King's  Company  of  Players.  Fickle 
Fortune  shone  at  last  upon  them,  and  in  the  glorified 
"  Globe "  Shakespeare  produced,  through  Richard 
Burbage,  the  masterpieces  of  the  British  drama. 
In  1608  new  trouble  arose  at  the  Blackfriars' 
through  the  Children's  Company  producing  plays  and 
satires  on  living  men  of  rank. 

It  was  finally  suppressed,  and  the  Burbages,  think- 
ing they  might  as  well  use  it  for  themselves,  bought 
back  the  lease,  made  a  company  of  seven  sharers, 
of  whom  Shakespeare  was  one.  It  was  well  they 
had  it,  for  in  1613  Cuthbert's  Globe  Theatre  was 
burned  down  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  a  performance. 

"  Regarding  neither  Cardinall's  might 
Xor  yet  the  rugged  face  of  Henry  the  Eighth.     .     .     . 
Outrunne  the  Knights,  out  runne  the  Lordes, 

And  there  was  great  adoe.     .     .     . 
Some  lost  their  hattes  and  some  their  swordes, 

Then  out  ranne  Burbage  too." 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  "  Execration  upon  Vulcan," 
1613,  reproaches  the  god  for  destroying — 
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"  The  Globe,  the  glory  of  the  Bank." 
Then    there    was    the    new    toil    and    trouble    of 
building.     But  as  the  King  and  Court  helped  them, 
they  made  it  more  gorgeous  even  than  before. 

The  Corporation  became  more  friendly  under  King 
James,  and  indeed  invited  and  paid  "  Mr.  Burbage- 
and  John  Rice,  the  players  that  rode  upon  the  twoe 
fishes,  and  made  the  speeches  at  the  meetinge  of 
the  High  and  Mightye  Prince  the  Prince  of  Wales 
upon  the  River."  (See  Letter  Book,  D.D.  f.  184c?,. 
5th  June,  8  James  I.) 

The  company  had  many  lawsuits,  both  at  the  Globe 
and  the  Blackfriars'  Theatre.  Details  may  be  found 
from  Mr.  Greenstreet,  Mr.  Fleay  and  Prof.  Wallace. 
The  next  great  event  in  the  Burbages'  life  was 
the  lamented  death  of  their  poet,  Shakespeare,  in 
April,  1616.  Richard  Burbage  had  a  son  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  he  called  him  "  William,"  in 
memory  of  his  friend  and  fellow. 

It  has  often  been  noted,  especially  by  enemies, 
that  there  was  no  popular  outburst  of  elegies  after 
the  poet's  death.  I  think  the  real  reason  was  thai 
Shakespeare  had  retired  to  his  home  at  Stratford 
some  time  before  he  died*;  and  we  may  be  sure 
that  his  decease  would  be  the  signal  for  repeated 
performances  of  his  plays  at  the  Globe.  How 
could  men  realise  Shakespeare  had  died,  while 
Burbage  lived  ?  He  did  not  live  very  long  after  his 
poet,  not  quite  two  years.  In  March,  1618-9, 
eleven  days  after  Queen  Anne,  Richard  Burbage 
died  in  Shoreditch,  and  "  in  all  London  not  one 
eve  was  dry."     We  had  heard  nothing  of  Cuthbert 

*  Halliwell  Phillipp's  '  Outlines,'  vol.  i.  p.  310. 
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for  long  until  we  find  him  by  his  brother's  bedside, 

signing  his  will,  protecting  his  family.  Fur  sumo 
years  there  is  little  notice  of  him,  years  during 
which  he  had  a  lawsuit  with  Sir  .Matthew  Brand, 
son  of  his  original  ground  landlord,  about  a 
promised  extension  of  the  lease. 

And  then  a  more  painful  suit  came  to  him,  in  L635. 
New  men  had  come  into  the  company,  and  risen 
tu  the  top.  They  wanted  to  have  shares  "  in  the 
house,"  as  well  as  their  players'  shares;  there  were 
none  to  sell,  and  they  went  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
(not  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  but  his  brother  and 
heir,  Philip,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery), 
and  asked  him  to  force  the  old  shareholders  to  yield 
a  part  to  them.  Cuthbert  was  not  an  actor,  they 
said,  nor  of  the  King's  company;  why  should  he 
control  the  house  ?  Why  should  he  keep  back  a 
share  from  them  ?  And  before  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain heard  the  other  side,  he  agreed  to  let  Swanston, 
Benfield  and  Pollard  have  their  will. 

Shanck  and  old  Cuthbert  Burbage  answered  in 
due  form,  and  it  may  be  taken  as  the  last  words  of 
the  Burbages  those  he  wrote  in  his  "  answer"  : 

"Our  father  was  the  first  builder  of  play-houses.  .  .  . 
We  have  been  the  making  of  many  men  ;  ...  It  is 
only  we  ourselves  who  suffer  continually." 

And  in  the  following  year  the  builder  of  the 
third  Burbage  theatre  died.  Within  a  fortnight  his 
wife  followed  him,  and  they  were  buried,  as  Stow 
says,  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditch3 
September,  1  636. 

I  have  followed  the  careers  of  the  three  as  the 
builders    of    theatres — but    I    may    be    allowed    to 

vol.  xxxu.  12 
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close  with  some  testimony  to  the  genius  and  the 
power  of  Richard  as  a  performer.  For  in  that 
he  not  only  expressed  the  creations  of  Shakespeare; 
it  may  be  said  that  he  helped  to  mould  and  guide 
them.  What  would  suit  Richard  was  what  Shake- 
speare penned,  and  in  the  glory  of  the  poet,  we  musl 
not  forget  the  glory  of  the  man  who  was  his  greatest 
exponent,  as  well  as  one  of  the  founders  of  Shake- 
speare's stage.  Throughout  his  life  Richard  had 
been  honoured  and  appreciated,  but  after  his  death 
arose  such  a  chorus  of  praise,  that  it  must  be  a 
marvel  to  all  that  his  bones  should  have  been  left 
so  long  without  a  memorial  in  these  days  of 
memorials.  We  are  attempting  to  rear  one  now, 
and  we  may  think  into  it  the  words  of  those  who 
lived  at  his  own  times.  Richard  Burbage  was  not 
without  poetic  glory  while  he  lived.  John  Marston, 
in  his  "  Scourge  of  Villainy,"  1598,  says  : 

"I  set  thy  lips  abroach,  from  whence  doth  flow 
Nought  but  pure  Juliet  and  Romeo. 
Say,  who  acts  best,  Drusus  or  Roscio  ?  " 

(i.  e.,  Shakespeare  or  Burbage.) 

He  was  brought  upon  the  stage  in  his  own 
person  with  Will  Kempe  in  "The  Returne  from 
Pernassus,  or  the  Scourge  of  Simony,"  publicly 
acted  by  the  students  in  St.  John's  College,  in 
Cambridge,  1602.  Kempe  criticised  Cambridge 
acting : 

"Burbage:  A  little  teaching  will  mend  these  faults,  ami 
it  may  be  besides  they  will  be  able  to  pen  a  part. 

Kempe:   Few  of   the    University   pen   plaies  well,  they 

smell    too    much    of    that    writer    Ovid,    and    that     writer 
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Metamorphosis,  and  talke  too  much  of  Proserpina  and 
Juppiter.  Why,  hero's  our  fellow  Shakspere  puts  them  all 
downe,  aye,  and  Ben  Jonson  too. 

Burbage  :  It's  a  shrewd  fellow  indeed. 

Kempe  :  Be  merry,  my  lads.  You  have  happened  upon 
the  most  excellent  vocation  in  the  world  for  money.  They 
come  north  and  south  to  bring-  it  to  our  playhouse,  and  for 
honour  who  of  more  report  than  Dick  Burbage  and  Will 
Kempe  ! " 

John  Davies,  of  Hereford's  "  Microcosmus,"  1G03, 
"  The  Civil  Warres  of  Death  and  Fortune."  To  W.  S. 
and  R.  B.  : 

"  Players,  I  love  you  and  your  qualitie, 
As  you  are  men  that  pass  time  not  abused ; 
And  some  I  love  for  painting  poesie, 
And  say  fell  Fortune  cannot  be  excused, 
That  hath  for  better  uses  you  refused, 
Wit,  courage,  good  shape,  good  parts,  and  all  good, 
As  long  as  all  these  goods  are  no  worse  used, 
And  though  the  stage  doth  stain  pure  gentle  blood, 
Yet  generous  ye  are  in  minde  and  mood." 

He  is  introduced  in  his  own  person  into  the 
"  Induction  to  Webster's  Malcontent,"  and  used  to 
act  the  character  of  Malevole  in  the  play,  1604. 

Chamberlain  writes  to  Carleton.  "  Lord  Coke  and 
his  Lady  have  great  wars  :  at  the  Council  Table 
she  declaimed  so  bitterly  against  him,  it  was  said 
Burbage  could  not  have  acted  better  "  (Dom.  Ser. 
St.  Pap.,  James  L,  92  [42]).     Then  he  died. 

"  Exit  Burbage."  * 
A  touching  testimony  to  the  sense  of  loss  he  left, 

*  '  Camden's  Memoirs,'  p.  341. 
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no!  yel  recorded,  may  be  found  in  a  letter,  "  The 
Earl  of  Pembroke  to  Viscount  Doncaster,"  26th  May, 
L619: 

"  My  Lord  of  Lenox  made  a  great  supper  to  the  French 
Ambassador  tins  night  here,  and  even  now  all  the  company 
are  at  the  play,  which  r,  being  tender  hearted,  could  not 
endure  to  see  so  soon  sifter  the  losse  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
Burbage.     .     .     ."  Pembroke. 

On  the  death  of  that  great  master  in  Lis  uri  and 
qualky,  painting  and  playing,  R.  Burbage  (among 
Thomas  M  iddleton's  poems) : 

"  Astronomers  and  star  gazers  this  year, 
Write  but  of  four  eclipses,  live  appear; 
Death  interposing  Burbage,  and  there  staying, 
Hath  made  a  visible  eclipse  of  playing/' 

D\]    BURBAGIO    ET   REGJNA. 

"Hung be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to  night. 
Comets  importing  change  shoot  through  the  sky. 
Scourge  the  foul  fates  that  thus  afflict  our  sight, 
Burbadge  the  player  lias  vouchsafed  to  die! 
Therefore,  in  London  is  not  one  eye  dry. 
The  deaths  of  men  who  act  our  Queens  and  Kings 
Are  new  mere  mourned  than  are  the  real  things. 

The  Queen  is  dead  !     To  him  new  what  are  Queens? 
Queens  of  the  theatre  are  much  more  worth. 

-x-         ■*         * 

Dick  Burbage  was  their  mortal  god  on  earth. 
When  he  expires,  lo !  all  lament  the  man. 
But  \\  here's  the  grief  should  follow  good  Queen  Anne?" 

Published  by  Collier.) 
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A.\  Epitaph  on  Richard  Burbage  the  Plater. 

"This  life's  a  play,  sceaned  out  by  Nature's  Arte, 
Where  every  man  hath  his  allotted  parte  ; 
Tin's  man  hath  now  (as  many  men  can  tell) 
Ended  his  part  ;  and  he  hath  acted  well. 
The  Play  now  ended,  think  his  grave  to  be 

The  retiring  home  of  his  sad  Tragedie  ; 
Where  to  give  his  fame  this  be  not  afraid, 
Here  lies  the  best  Tragedian  ever  played." 

Sloane  MS.,  1786. 

"  A  funeral  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  famous 
actor,  Richard  Burbage,  who  died  in  Lent,  on 
Saturday,  the  13th of  March,  1618-9."— Sloane  MS., 
1  786.  There  are  four  manuscripts  of  this  interesting 
elegy.  One  is  printed  in  '  The  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine,' June,  1825.  One  printed  by  Collier  has  some 
extra  verses  not  elsewhere  found  : 

"  Some  skilful  limner  aide  me,  if  not  soe 
Some  sad  Tragedian  to  expresse  my  woe; 
Bui   (oh)  he's  gone  that  could  the  best  both  limne 
And  act  my  grief,  and  it  is  only  him 
That  1  invoke  this  strange  assistance  to't, 
And  on  the  point  call  for  himself  to  doe't, 
For  none  but  Tully  Tully's  praise  could  tell, 
And  as  he  could,  no  man  could  do  so  well 
This  part  of  sorrow,  for  him  none  can  drawe 
So  truly  to  the  life  this  mapp  of  woe, 
This  grief's  true  picture  which  his  loss  has  bred; 
He's  gone,  and  with  him  what  a  world  is  dead, 
Which  he  revived  to  be  renewed  soe,* 
No  more  young  Hamlet,  old  Hieronymo, 
King  Lear,  tin-  gru  ved  Moor,  and  more  besi<lr 
Ihat  lived  in  him,  have  now  for  ever  died. 
*  From  Collier's  extra  verses. 
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Oft  have  I  seen  him  leap  into  ;i  grave 

Quoting  the  person,  which  he  seemed  to  have 

Of  n  sad  lover,  with  so  true  an  eye 

Thai  there  I  could  have  sworn  he  meant  to  die; 

Oft  have  I  seen  him  play  his  pari  in  jest, 

So  lively,  thai  spectators  and  the  resi 

Of  liis  s;id  crowd,  while  lie  but  seemed  to  bleed, 

Amazed  thought  lie  had  been  dead  indeed. 

Oli  !  did  not  knowledge  check  me  1  should  swear 

Even  yet  it  is  ;i  false  report   I  hear, 

And  think  thai  he  who  did  so  truly  feign 

Is  only  dead  in  jest,  to  live  again: 

But  now  this  part  he  acts  not  playes't  is  known, 

Others  he  played,  hut  now  he  acts  his  own. 

England's  greai  Roscius,  for  what  Roscius 

Was  more  to  Rome,  than  Burbage  was  to  ns? 

How  to  the  person  he  did  suit  his  face, 

How  did  his  speech  become  him,  and  his  face 

Suit  with  his  speech;   whilst  not  a  word  did  fall 

Without  just  weight  to  balance  it  withal. 

Had'st  thou  but  spoke  to  Death,  and  used  the  power 

Of  thy  enchanting  tongue  but  the  first  hour 

Of  his  assault,  he  had  let  fall  his  dart 

And  charmed  him  by  all  thy  charming  art. 

This  he  well  knew,  and  to  prevent  such  wrong 

First  cunningly  made  seizure  of  thy  tongue; 

Then  on  the  rest  't  was  easy,  by  degrees 

The  slender  ivy  tops  the  tallest  trees. 

Poets  !  wdiose  glory  't  was  of  late  to  heare 

Your  lines  so  well  exprest,  henceforth  forbeare 

And  write  no  more,  or  yf  you  do,  let  't  he 

In  comic  scenes,  for  tragic  parts  you  see 

Die  all  with  him,  nay  rather,  sluice  your  eyes 

And  henceforth  write  nought  else  hut  tragedies. 

*  -x-  * 

And  you,  his  sad  companions,  to  whom  Lent 
Becomes  more  Lenten  in  this  accident, 
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Henceforth  your  wavering  flag  no  more  hang  out. 
*         *         •* 

If  you  will  hang  it  out,  yet  let  it  weare 

No  more  light  colours  but  death's  livery  bear, 

Hang  all  your  house  with  black,  the  eaves  it  beares 

With  icicles  of  ever  melting  teares. 

And  thou  dear  earth,  that  shrines  that  dust  it  must 

By  heaven  now  committed  to  thy  trust, 

Keepe  it  as  precious  as  the  richest  mine 

That  lies  entombed  in  that  rich  womb  of  thine, 

That  after  times  may  know  its  much  loved  mould 

From  other  dust  and  cherish  it  as  gold, 

On  it  be  laid  some  soft  but  lasting  stone 

With  this  short  epitaph,  endorsed  thereon 

That  every  one  may  read,  and  reading  weep, 

"Tis  England's  Roscius,  Burbage,  that  I  keep.'" 

With  this  I  end,  though  the  praises  continued  till 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  the  more 
regretfully  on  the  Restoration,  for  the  stage  then 
restored  found  none  fit  to  fill  Richard  Burbage's 
place.  Richard  Flecknoe,  in  his  '  Epigrams  '  gives 
"  The  Praises  of  Burbadge,  or,  an  Excellent  Actor  "  : 

"  Who  by  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  age 
Was  held  the  chiefest  ornament  of  the  stage; 
And  Actors  clearest  light  in  no  dark  time 
To  shew  them  what  to  follow,  what  decline. 
Who  knew,  by  rules  of  the  Dramatick  Art, 
To  fit  his  speech  and  action  to  his  part, 
And  of  an  excellent  orator  had  all 
In  voice  and  gesture  which  we  charming  call, 
Who  a  delightful  Proteus  was,  that  cou'd ; 
Transform  himself  into  what  shape  he  wou'd, 
And  finally  did  on  the  stage  appear, 
Beauty  to  th'  Eye,  and  Musick  to  the  Ear." 


WILLIAM    ALLINGHAM. 

BY  ALFRED  PEKCEVAL  GRAVES. 

Read  Wednesday,  May  28th,  1913.] 

Descended  from  English  forbears,  the  son  of  a 
banker  of  substance  and  ability  and  of  a  capable 
and  charming  mother  of  the  well-known  Crawford 
family,  William  Allingham  was  born  on  March  19th, 
1824,  at  Ballyshannon.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Ray's  school  in  his  native  town,  and  from  his 
class-fellow  and  cousin,  John  Crawford,  I  have 
received  these  hitherto  unpublished  particulars  of 
those  school-days. 

Mr.  Ray  taught  Latin,  nothing  more,  and  the 
general  curriculum  was  evidently  unattractive.  For 
though  the  boy  was  a  particularly  bright  and  clever 
one  and  mastered  his  most  difficult  lessons  with  ease, 
the  routine  was  so  dull  and  irksome  to  him  that 
while  devoting  just  sufficient  time  to  it  to  hold  his  own 
in  class,  he  read  widely  and  diligently  on  his  own 
account.  As  a  result  he  often  caused  surprise  to 
his  elders  by  the  fixed  opinions  he  held  on  subjects 
supposed  to  be  above  his  years  and  the  remarkably 
clear  expression  of  them.  Mentally  much  ahead  of 
his  compeers  he  did  not  associate  much  with  them, 
but  was  never  so  happy  as  when  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  boys  younger  than  himself.  For  these  he 
had  a  great  attraction  and  his  power  of  amusing 
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them  was  inexhaustible.  Grames  of  "follow  the 
leader,"  including  all  sorts  of  difficult  jumps  and 
feats  of  bodily  prowess,  were  led  by  young 
Allingham. 

But  perhaps  the  sport  to  which  he  was  most 
attached  was  skating,  which  he  has  so  well  described 
in  his  poem  "  frost  in  the  Holidays."  Vet  whilst 
keenly  enjoying  the  tricks  played  by  one  boy  on 
another — and  some  of  these  were  rough  enough — he 
always  kept  the  peace.  He  was  a  great  lover  of 
Nature  and  particularly  humane  towards  dumb 
animals,  being  always  ready  to  defend  them  or 
rescue  them  from  the  hands  of  cruel  or  thoughtless 
boys.  But  for  one  of  his  adventurous  spirit  he  was 
strangely  indifferent  to  field  sports.  He  did  not 
fish  or  shoot  like  his  fellows,  or  follow  the  hounds, 
abstaining  from  such  pursuits  on  principle. 

From  Ray's  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding  school  at 
Killeshandra,  but  for  a  short  time  only.  Y  et 
distasteful  as  Ray's  had  been,  this  school  was  doubly 
so  to  him.  By  his  own  request  he  left  it  and  was 
put  into  his  father's  bank  in  Ballyshannon  in  his 
fourteenth  year.  College  life  he  had  none,  a 
circumstance  over  which  he  long  repined,  but 
which  in  the  end  he  regarded  as  having  been  a 
benefit  to  him.  For  he  was  an  indefatigable  student 
of  Fmdish  literature  and  natural  science  and  taught 
himself  French,  German,  Latin  and  Greek,  till  he 
was  able  to  enjoy  the  classics  and  the  works  of 
continental  writers  in  the  original,  and  few  I  Di- 
versity students  can  claim  to  have  covered  so  wide 
a  field  of  reading.  Allingham  passed  from  his 
father's  bank  into  the   Excise   in   the  year  1846.      A 
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few  years  later  his  cousin  Robert  Crawford  had  this 
experience  of  him  : 

"  On  my  return  from  the  University  I  was  engaged 
in  making  a  geological  survey  around  Ballyshannon, 
when  William  became  my  constant  companion. 
Xor  could  there  have  been  a  pleasanter  one ;  he  was 
so  full  of  general  information,  and  looked  at  every- 
thing from  such  an  interesting  and  original  point  of 
view.  Surgeon  Tighe  of  the  12th  Lancers  attached 
himself  to  us  in  these  rambles.  My  cousin  and  he 
were  for  the  most  part  engaged  in  constant  con- 
troversies on  almost  every  conceivable  topic,  from 
the  formation  of  gneiss  to  the  political  questions  of 
tlic  day.  It  was  most  amusing  to  hear  the  younger 
philosopher  deftly  conducting  his  attacks  upon 
fortresses  of  opinion  which  the  elder  considered 
impregnable.  Indeed  he  was  altogether  lacking  in 
veneration  for  old-established  opinions  the  reason- 
ableness of  which  was  not  apparent  to  him.  One 
comic  case  of  the  kind  I  remember.  He  was  taking 
lessons  on  the  violin,  but  the  universally  adopted 
shape  of  the  instrument  shocked  his  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things,  as  he  argued  that  a  rectangular 
body  would  admit  the  sounds  quite  as  well  as  one 
of  the  normal  type  with  its  fantastic  curves,  and  he 
carried  his  theory  into  practice,  for  he  got  Higgins, 
the  violin  maker,  to  make  him  one  on  this  pattern. 
What  is  more  he  had  the  courage  of  his  opinions, 
insisting  that  the  tone  of  his  instrument  surpassed 
that  of  any  other  he  had  heard,  notwithstanding 
that  there  were  a  couple  of  Cremonas  in  the 
neighbourhood." 

But  his  father,  proud  though  he  was  of  his  son's 
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intelligence,  had  little  sympathy  with  his  constant 
craving;  for  knowledge.  In  the  bank  manager's 
eyes  it  was  not  the  scholar,  but  the  thorough 
business  man  who  ranked  highest.  From  the 
counting-house  the  young  poet  at  last  succeeded  in 
escaping. 

"Heart-sick  of  more  than  seven  years  of  hank- 
clerking,"  lie  writes,  "I  found  a  door  suddenly 
opened,  not  into  an  ideal  region,  or  anything  like 
one,  but  at  least  into  a  roadway  of  life  somewhat 
less  narrow  and  tedious  than  that  in  which  I  was 
plodding."  A  place  had  been  found  for  him  in  the 
Customs,  as  it  was  found  for  another  and  a  greater 
dreamer  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1840  I  gladly  took  leave  for 
ever  of  discount  ledgers  and  current  accounts,  and 
went  to  Belfast  for  two  months'  instruction  in  the 
duties  of  Principal  Coast  Officer  of  Customs,  a 
tolerably  well-sounding  title,  but  which  carried  with 
it  a  salary  of  but  £80  a  year.  I  trudged  daily 
about  the  docks  and  timber-yards,  learning  to 
measure  logs,  piles  of  planks,  and,  more  trouble- 
some, ships  of  tonnage ;  indoors,  part  of  the  time 
practised  customs  book-keeping,  and  talked  to  the 
clerks  about  literature  and  poetry  in  a  wnj  that 
excited  some  astonishment,  but  on  the  whole,  as  I 
found  at  parting,  a  certain  degree  of  curiosity  and 
respect.  I  preached  Tennyson  to  them.  My  spare 
time  was  mostly  spent  in  reading  and  haunting 
booksellers'  shops,  where,  I  venture  to  say,  I  laid 
out  a  good  deal  more  than  most  people,  in  pro- 
portion to  my  income,  and  managed  to  get  glimpses 
of  many  books  which  I  could  not  afford  or  did  not 
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care  to  buy.  I  enjoyed  my  new  position,  on  the 
whole,  without  analysis,  as  a  great  improvement  on 
the  bank  ;  and  for  the  rest,  my  inner  mind  was 
brimful  of  love  and  poetry,  and  usually  all  external 
things  appeared  trivial  save  in  their  relation  to  it. 
Yet  I  am  reminded,  by  old  memoranda,  that  there 
were  sometimes  overclouding  anxieties  :  sometimes, 
but  not  very  frequently,  from  lack  of  money;  more 
often  from  longing  for  culture,  conversation,  oppor- 
tunity ;  oftenest  from  fear  of  a  sudden  development 
of  some  form  of  lung  disease,  the  seeds  of  which  I 
supposed  to  be  sown  in  my  bodily  constitution." 
This  weakness  he  outgrew. 

During  his  banking  days  Ailingham  had  begun  to 
write  poetry,  Leigh  Hunt's  journal  being  the  first  to 
print  his  lyrics.  Leigh  Hunt  himself  he  met  for  the 
first  time  in  Edwardes  Square  in  1847.  In  1849 
Henry  Sutton,  a  poet  now  too  little  known,  gave  him 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  Coventry  Patmore,  who 
later  introduced  him  to  Tenn}Tson,  with  whom  he 
afterwards  became  intimate.  He  also  was  made 
acquainted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning,  Emerson, 
Arthur  Hugh  dough,  George  Eliot,  Thackeray,  and 
Dickens.  Moreover,  Patmore  brought  him  into  the 
artist  group,  which  comprised  Rossetti,  Millais,  and 
other  members  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  brotherhood. 

Allingham's  acquaintance  with  Rossetti  ripened 
into  friendship,  and  the  letters  of  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti  to  William  Ailingham,  edited  by  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill,  record  the  chief  facts  of  his  life  and  literary 
friendships.  Much  supplementary  detail,  however, 
is  to  be  found  in  a  set  of  reminiscences  chiefly  relating 
to  Tennyson  and  Carlyle,  which  Mrs.  Ailingham  has 
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edited.  For  it  should  be  added  that  Leigh  Hunt 
introduced  our  poet  to  Carlyle  in  early  days,  and 
thai  later  on  they  became  close  companions.  In  the 
year  L862  Allingham  came  over  to  London3  still 
ens-aged  in  the  Customs,  but  he  disliked  tin-  noise 
and  the  confinement  of  city  life  near  the  docks,  and 
was  very  glad  of  a  transfer  to  Lymington,  where  for 
seven  years  he  saw  much  of  Tennyson. 

lie  retired  from  the  Governmenl  service  in  L870, 
when  he  became  sub-editor,  under  Mr.  Froude,  of 
•  Eraser's  Magazine/  succeeding  him  as  editor  in 
1874.  It  was  during  this  period  that  I  became 
personally  acquainted  with  the  poet.  He  was  then 
a  well-] (reserved  man  of  middle  age,  and  I  agree  in 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  description  of  his  Looks  as 
"intelligent,  dark,  pleasing,  and  not  at  all  John 
Bullish.''  His  voice  was  musical,  touched  with  the 
Donegal  accent,  but  his  pronunciation  of  English 
was  finely  correct  and  he  was  a  most  fascinating 
conversationalist,  who,  if  he  did  not  set  the  table  in 
a  roar,  always  started  it  smiling  and  thinking. 

Much  my  senior,  he  was  singularly  courteous  to 
my  young  opinions,  and  I  well  remember  that  when 
I  sent  my  first  long  poem  to  Fraser,  calling  it  "  Vox 
Veris,"  and  on  getting  no  reply,  perhaps  too 
impatiently  suggested  that  spring  was  passing  and 
my  verses  would  soon  be  out  of  date,  he  replied 
in  Latin,  "Ver  semper  nobiscnm  est"  at  the  same 
time  accepting  the  poem.  We  became  engaged  to 
be  married  at  about  the  same  time,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  him  and  his  then  fiancee,  Miss 
Helen  I'aterson,  the  well-known  water-colour  artist 
and   book    illustrator,  at    the   house   ^\'  Tom   Taylor, 
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the  dramatist,  whose   wife  arranged  the  Irish  airs 
collected  by  Allingham  and  enriched  by  his  lyrics. 

Of  Carlyle  he  saw  much  more  than  most  of  that 
greal  man's  Friends,  for  during  some  years  scarcely 
a  week  went  l>y  in  w Inch  they  did  not  walk  together. 
"Strange  bo  say,"  writes  Dr.  Hill,  "this  intimacy 
has  been  passed  over  in  total  silence  by  Mr.  Fronde. 
In  the  four  volumes  of  his  hero's  life  there  are  sins 
of  emission  as  well  as  of  commission." 

Allingham  used  to  recount  how  Carlyle  would 
sometimes  begin  by  flatly  contradicting  him,  and 
end  by  tacitly  adopting  what  he  had  said.  One  day 
the  old  man  was  describing  his  interview  with  the 
Queen  at  the  Dean  of  ^Westminster's.  "  She  came 
sliding  into  the  room,"  he  said — "  as  if  on  wheels," 
exclaimed  Allingham,  interrupting  him.  "Not  at 
all,  Allingham,"  he  gruffly  replied.  A  few  days 
later  his  friend  overheard  him  telling  the  story  to 
Mr.  Lecky.  "  The  Queen,"  he  said,  "  came  sliding 
into  the  room  as  if  on  wheels,"  and  in  that  form  he 
ever  afterwards  told  it.  He  used  to  add  that  he  saw 
that  he  was  expected  to  stand  during  the  interview, 
but  that  he  took  hold  of  a  chair,  and  saying  that  he 
hoped  Her  Majesty  would  allow  an  old  man  to  sit 
down,  down  he  sat. 

During  his  connection  with  '  Fraser's  Magazine' 
Allingham  lived  near  Carlyle,  in  Chelsea,  and 
walked  out  regularly  with  him  on  several  after- 
noons of  each  week.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
Allingham  started  a  series  of  chapters  on  Irish 
history  in  Fraser. 

But  Ailing-ham's  walks  were  not  all  strolls  with 
brother  men  of  letters.      A  large  proportion  of  his 
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prose  work  and  much  of  his  best  poetical  descrip- 
tion had  their  origin  in  solitary  rambles  undertaken 
from  his  boyhood  upwards,  and  winch  he  kept  up  all 
through  Ins  life.  In  tins  way  as  "  Patricius 
Walker"  he  tramped  through  Ireland.  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  collecting  his  "harvesl  of  the 
quiet  eye,"  studying-  the  country  folk  as  lie  went, 
musing  over  the  great  cathedrals  and  abbey.-,  and 
reviving-  recollections  of  Swift  and  Prior,  Herbert 
and  Dickens,  Burns  and  Scott,  on  the  very  ground 
where  they  had  walked  and  talked,  written  and 
sung.  These  rambles  awakened  many  an  interest- 
ing train  of  thought,  and  his  records  of  them 
crystallise  into  charming  essays,  amongst  which  we 
can  trace  the  germs  of  subsequent  poems. 

His  later  poems  give  a  delightful  picture  of  his 
home  life  in  Surrey,  and  during  this  period  Ailing- 
ham  saw  Tennyson  several  times  each  summer,  when 
the  Laureate  and  his  wife  came  to  Blackdown. 
1  Fraser's  Magazine  '  had  by  this  time  ceased  to  be, 
and  Allingham  occupied  his  time  with  prose  and 
verse  composition  entirely,  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  various  works  for  the  Press,  as  Avell  as  a 
complete  edition  of  them. 

He  had  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  the  year  1888,  from 
which  serious  consequences  ensued.  He  removed 
to  Hampstead  in  bad  health,  and  died  on  Novem- 
ber 18th,  1889. 

In  the  preface  to  the  "  Music-master,"  published 
in  1855,  Allingham  states  that  five  of  the  songs  or 
ballads,  namely,  "The  Milkmaid:"  "The  Girl's 
Lamentation,"  "Lovely  Mary  Donnelly,  "Nanny's 
Sailor-lad,"  and  "The  Nobleman's  Wedding:,"  have 
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already  had  an  [risn  circulation  as  halfpenny  ballads, 

and  the  first  three  were  written  for  this  purpose. 

This  statement  is  explained  in  Dr.  Birkbeck 
Hill's  letters  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  to  William 
Allingham.  In  evening  walks  at  Ballyshannon  he 
would  hear  the  Irish  girls  at  their  cottage  doors 
singing  old  ballads  which  he  would  pick  up.  If 
they  were  broken  or  incomplete  he  would  add  to 
them  or  finish  them  ;  if  they  were  improper  he  would 
refine  them.  He  could  not  get  them  sung  till  he 
got  the  Dublin  Catnach  of  that  day  to  print  them 
on  long  strips  of  blue  paper,  like  old  songs  ;  and  if 
about  the  sea,  with  the  old  rough  woodcut  of  a  ship 
at  the  top.  He  either  gave  them  away  or  they  were 
sold  in  the  neighbourhood.  Then,  in  his  evening 
walks,  he  had  at  last  the  pleasure  of  hearing  some 
of  his  own  ballads  sung  at  the  cottage  doors  by  the 
crooning  lasses,  who  were  quite  unaware  that  it  was 
the  author  who  was  passing  by.  This  is  exactly 
what  Oliver  Goldsmith  had  done  a  century  before, 
when  a  student  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  though 
the  lanes  in  which  he  listened  to  his  ballads  were 
very  other  from  those  at  beautiful  Ballyshannon. 

In  this  connection  Allingham  raises  a  very 
interesting  literary  question.  He  states  he  did  not 
find  it  easy  in  ballad  writing  to  employ  a  diction 
that  might  hope  to  come  home  to  the  English- 
speaking  Irish  peasant  using  his  customary 
phraseology,  and  also  keeping  within  the  laws  of 
poetic  taste  and  the  rules  of  grammar ;  "  for  that 
phraseology,  being  as  regards  its  structural  pecu- 
liarities but  an  imperfect  or  distorted  expression, 
not   an   ancient  dialect   like    that    of    Scotland,    is 
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generally  too  corrupt,  though  often  forcible,  to  bear 
transplantation  into  poetry.  Only  familiar  experi- 
ence, too,  and  constant  attention  can  enable  one  to  use 
words  in  tlic  exact  significance  which  the  popular 
custom  has  assigned.  For  instance,  among  the  [rish 
peasantry  'distress,'  as  far  as  I  know,  always  means 
bodily  wain,  'trouble'  affliction  of  mind,  'misery' 
penuriousness,  'care'  responsibility,  and  'sorrow 
commonly  means  ill-luck  or  misfortune,  while 
'sorry'  lias  the  usual  dictionary  meaning.  From 
these  conditions  it  comes  that  the  choice  of  words 
for  poetry  in  [rish  -  English  is  narrowly  limited, 
instead  of  there  being  both  thai  variety  and  raciness 
which  is  sometimes  in  the  gift  of  a  genuine  peculiar 
dialect." 

But  after  fifteen  years'  experience,  Allingham 
qualifies  the  strong  term  "  imperfect  or  distorted 
expression,"  as  applied  to  the  structural  peculiarities 
of  the  Irish  peasants'  phraseology,  to  mean  unusual 
forms,  some  of  them  old-fashioned  English,  some 
translated  or  adapted  from  Gaelic  forms.  This  is  a 
\v]'\-  important  modification  of  view,  and  surely  such 
forms,  derived  as  they  arc  from  Shakespearean 
English  and  classical  Gaelic,  arc  as  ancient  and 
respectable  in  their  historic  and  literary  associations 
as  the  idioms  of  the  modern  Scotch  dialect. 

Alliimiianks  final  concession  that  some  not  un- 
important  poetical  results  mighl  How  from  a 
judicious  treatment  of  Irish  dialect  has  keen  more 
than  justified  by  the  event.  The  water  has  keen 
flowing  for  thirty-three  years  under  Essex,  now  the 
O'Connell,  Bridge  since  then,  and  we  have  half  a 
dozen    writers    of    successful     [rish-En°'lish    dialect 
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poetry,  amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Moira 
O'Neill,  Francis  Fahy,  1*.  .J.  Mc Call,  George  Savage 
Armstrong,  John  Stephenson,  and  others,  whilst 
quite  as  much  interest  attaches  to  "  Gaelic  English," 
qow  familiar  in  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Douglas 
Byde  and  the  plays  of  Synge,  Yeats,  Boyle,  Lady 
Gregory,  and  other  dramatists  of  the  Irish  Literary 
Theatre.  Allingham  has,  however,  very  justly  pointed 
out  that  during  his  time  Irish-English  has  never 
been  properly  examined,  though  cpiite  recently  this 
deficiency  has  been  atoned  for  by  Dr.  Joyce  in  his 
admirable  little  volume,  'The  English  we  speak  in 
Ireland,'  published  by  Longmans  for  only  half-a- 
crown. 

Allingham,  in  spite  of  his  preface  to  his  1855 
edition,  returned  to  Irish  ballad  writing,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  achieved  his  masterpiece  in  the 
"Winding  Banks  of  Erne"  or  the  "Emigrant's 
Adieu  to  Ballyshannon,"  a  ballad  which  has  gone 
round  the  world,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn's 
statement  that  it  is  too  little  known.  To  readers  of 
the  class  to  whom  Mr.  Gwynn  has  ail  dressed  his 
delightful  "  Highways  and  Byways  in  Donegal  and 
Antrim"  this  is  doubtless  true,  but  the  beautiful 
ballad  has  reached  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people, 
wedded  to  the  haunting  old  air  to  which  it  is  set. 

It  is  still  difficult  to  fix  Allingham's  position  in 
the  poetical  hierarchy.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
his  remarkable  open-mindedness  to  the  influences  of 
both  nature  and  art.  A  lover  of  nature  before  he 
could  read,  Allingham,  almost  as  soon  as  he  could 
do  so,  saturated  himself  with  Tennyson's  poems. 
Then,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  he  was  brought  into 
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touch  with  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  and 
caught  some  of  their  inspiration,  but  he  was  none- 
theless an  "open-air  poet,"  which  Rossetti  certainly 
was  not,  and  wholly  original  in  all  his  best  work. 
But  with  Irish  nature  and  Irish  human  nature  he 
had  mosl  affinity,  though  his  Anglo-Irish  race  and 
cvci>{\  kept  him,  like  Ferguson,  apart  from,  though 
not  without  warm  sympathy  for,  his  Celtic  com- 
patriots, literary  and  political.  He  lamented  the 
destruction  of  early  Irish  civilisation  and  the  inter- 
necine feud,  political  and  religious,  between  Saxon 
and  Celt.  If  Home  Rule  could  make  Ireland  as 
"homely."  as  he  puts  it,  "as  Devonshire,"  which 
delighted  him  by  its  happy  union  of  Celtic  and 
Saxon  characteristics,  he  would  have  given  his  vote 
for  Home  Rule,  but  he  dreaded  leaving  the  dissident 
elements  in  Ireland  to  take  care  of  themselves.  ^  et 
he  was  proud  to  call  himself  an  Irishman,  and 
Carlyle  got  little  change  out  of  him  when  he  insisted 
that  Allingham  was  an  Anglian  name,  meaning  the 
"  hame  "  or  "  home  "  of  one  of  the  Ellings. 

His  earliest  volume  contains  five  Irish  ballads. 
"  Lawrence  Bloomfield  "  is  an  entirely  Irish  theme, 
and  Ids  last  collection  of  Irish  songs  and  poems  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  pieces  written  round  Ballyshanny. 
But  this  is  not  all,  as  Lionel  Johnson  finely  puts  it 
in  his  estimate  of  Allingham  in  '  The  Treasury  of 
Irish  Poetry,'  edited  by  Stopford  Brooke  and 
Rolleston.  Song  upon  song  makes  no  mention, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  Ireland,  yet  reveals  an  Irish 
atmosphere  and  temperament.  As  the  outward 
aspect  of  the  man  so  is  his  characteristic  work,  the 
work    of  a   poet    who    is    many    things    but    always 
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essentially  an  Irishman  of  the  secluded  west,  with 
ancient  visions  and  ponderings  in  his  heart,  and  the 
gift  of  tears  and  smiles.  He  passed  along  his  way 
alone,  with  a  heart  respond  iiig,  a  soul  vibrating  to 
the  voices  of  nature  and  of  tranquil  lives,  and  to 
him  came  those  voices  in  Irish.  He  wrote  much 
ambitious  work  which  may  not  live,  but  his  lyric 
voice  of  singular  sweetness,  his  muse  of  passionate 
and  pensive  meditation,  his  poetic  consecration  of 
common  things,  his  mingled  aloofness  and  homeliness 
assured  him  a  secure  place  among  the  poets  of  his 
land  and  the  Irish  voices  which  never  will  fall  silent ; 
and  though  the  Irish  cause  receives  from  him  but 
little  direct  encourgement  or  help,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  Allingham  wrote  this  great  and 
treasurable  truth : 

"  "We're  one  at  heart  if  you  be  Ireland's  friend, 
Though  leagues  asunder  our  opinions  tend, 
There  are  but  two  great  parties  in  the  end." 

Lionel  Johnson  has  not  done  him  justice  in  the 
matter  of  his  assistance  to  the  Irish  cause  if,  as 
seems  almost  certain,  "  Lawrence  Bloomfield  "  first 
fired  Gladstone's  imagination  upon  the  Irish  Land 
Question. 

For  a  highly  eulogistic  review  of  this  poem  in  '  The 
Athenaeum,'  in  which  statesmen  were  besought  to 
read  it,  was  followed  by  an  invitation  to  the  poet  to 
breakfast  with  the  famous  Irish  land-law  reformer. 
Let  me  press  my  point  that  Allingham  was  a  good 
Irishman  on  Irish  questions  by  a  few  passages  from 
this  poem,  which  both  Stopford  Brooke  and  Lionel 
Johnson  fitly  describe  as  combining  the  descriptive 
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o-race  of  Goldsmith  and  the  ironic  force  of  Crabbe. 
Very  justly  indeed  "Lawrence  Bloomfield"  has 
been  called  the  epic  of  the  Irish  Land  Question. 

Sir    Ulick    Harvey. 

"You  find  in  old  Sir  Ulick  Harvey's  face, 
The  looks  of  Long  command,  and  comely  race  ; 
No  small  man  sees  a  brother  in  those  eyes 
Of  calm  and  frosty  blue,  like  winter  skies; 
Courteous  his  voice,  yet  all  the  pride  is  there, 
Pride  like  a  halo  crowns  tin1  silvery  hair; 
'Tis  unmisgiving  pride  that  makes  him  frank 
With  humble  folk,  and  dress  beneath  his  rank. 

"Born  in  the  purple,  he  could  hardly  know 
Less  of  the  tides  of  life  that  round  him  flow. 
The  Laws  were  for  the  Higher  Classes  made  ; 
But  while  the  Lower  gratefully  obey'd, 
To  patronize  them  you  had  his  consent, 
Promote  their  comfort,  to  a  safe  extent, 
And  teach  them — just  enough,  and  not  too  much ; 
Most  careful  lest  with  impious  hand  you  touch 
Order  and  grade  as  planned  by  Providence. 
*  *•         * 

"He  sometimes  took  a  well-meant  scheme  in  hand, 
Which  must  be  done  exactly  as  he  plann'd; 
His  judgment  feeble,  and  his  self-will  strong, 
He  had  his  way,  and  that  was  mostly  wrong. 
The  whim  was  such,  that  seized  his  mind  of  late, 
To  'square'  the  farms  on  all  his  wide  estate; 
Tim's  mountain  grazing,  Peter's  lough-side  patch, 
This  onion-field  of  Ted's  that  few  could  match, 
Phil's  earliest  ridges,  Bartly's  bog,  worse  hap! 
By  mere  new  lines  across  his  Honour's  map 
From  ancient  holdings  have  been  dipt  away, 
Despite  the  loud  complaints,  or  dumb  dismay. 
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Lord  Crabhton — The  Absentee   Landlord. 

"Joining  Sir  Flick's  al  the  river's  bend, 
Lord  Crashton's  acres  east  and  west  extend  ; 
Great  owner  here,  in  England  greater  still. 
As  poor  folk  say,  '  The  world's  divided  ill.' 
On  every  pleasure  men  can  buy  with  gold 
He  surfeited,  and  now.  diseased  and  old. 
He  lives  abroad  ;   a  firm  in  Molesworth  Si 
Doing  what  their  attorneyship  thinks  meet." 

"Twice  only  in  the  memory  of  mankind 
Lord  Crashton's  proud  and  noble  self  appearYl  ; 
Up-river,  last  time,  in  his  yacht  he  steer'd, 
With  Maltese  valet  and  Parisian  cook, 
And  one  on  whom  askance  the  gentry  look, 
Altho'  a,  pretty,  well-dress'd  demoiselle — 
Not  Lady  Crashton,  who,  as  gossips  tell, 
Goes  her  own  wicked  way.     They  stopped  a  week  : 
Then,  with  gay  ribbons  fluttering  from  the  peak, 
And  snowy  skirts  wide  spread,  on  either  hand, 
The  'Aphrodite'  curtsied  to  the  land, 
And  glided  off.     My  Lord,  with  gouty  legs, 
Drinks  Baden-Baden  water,  and  life's  dregs; 
With  cynic  jest  inlays  his  black  despair, 
And  curses  all  things  from  his  easy  chair. 

Fixlay. 

"Finlay,  next  landlord  (I'll  abridge  the  tale), 
Prince  of  Glenawn,  a  low  and  fertile  vale, 
No  fool  by  birth,  but  hard,  and  praised  for  wise 
The  more  he  learn'd  all  softness  to  despise, 
Married  a  shrew  for  monev,  louts  bee'ot, 
Debased  his  wishes  to  a  vulgar  Int. 
To  pence  and  pounds  coin'd  all  his  mother-wit, 
And  ossified  his  nature  bit  by  bit. 
A  dull,  cold  home,  devoid  of  every  grace, 
Distrust  and  dread  in  each  dependent's  face, 
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Bullocks  and  turnips,  mighty  stacks  of  grain, 

Plethoric  purse,  impoverished  heart  and  brain — 
Such  Finlay's  life;  and  when  that  life  shall  end. 
He'll  die  as  no  man's  debtor,  no  man's  friend. 

Tom  Dtsaet. 

"Unlike  this  careful  management  (between 
The  two,  Sir  Ulick's  townlands  intervene) 
Is  that  of  Termon  on  the  river-side, 
Domain  and  mansion  of  insolvent  pride, 
Where  Dysart,  drawing  from  ancestral  ground 
One  sterling  shilling  for  each  phantom  pound 
Of  rent-roll  lives,  when  all  the  truth  is  known, 
Mere  factor  in  the  place  he  calls  his  own ; 
Through  mortgages  and  bonds,  one  wide-spread  maze. 
Steps,  dances,  doubles  round  by  devious  ways, 
While  creditor,  to  creditor  a  foe, 
Hangs  dubious  o'er  the  vast  imbroglio. 
And  thus,  minute  in  bargain  where  he  can. 
There,  closing  quick  with  ready-money  man, 
Despised  for  cunning,  and  for  malice  fear'd, 
Yet  still  by  custom  and  old  name  endear' d, 
To  Keltic  minds,  who  also  better  like 
A  rule  of  thumb  than  Gough's  arithmetic, 
Tom  Dysart  shuffles  on,  to  this  good  clay, 
Let  creditors  and  courts  do  what  they  may. 

Isaac  Brown. 

"  Pass  on  to  Isaac  Brown,  a  man  elect, 
Wesleyan  stout,  our  wealthiest  of  his  sect ; 
Who  bought  and  still  buys  land,  none  quite  sees  how, 
Whilst  all  his  shrewdness  and  success  allow. 
On  Crashton's  mortgage  he  has  money  lent, 
He  takes  a  quiet  bill  at  ten  per  eent., 
The  local  public  business  much  he  sways, 
He's  learn'd  in  every  neighbour's  means  and  ways, 
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For  comfort  cares,  for  Fashion  nol  a  whit, 

Nor  it'  the  gentry  to  their  ranks  admit. 

All  preachers  Love  him;  he  can  best  afford 

The  unctuous  converse  and  the  unctuous  board  ; 

Ev'n  the  poor  nag,  slow-rattling  up  the  road 

In  ancient  rusty  gig  a  pious  load, 

Wags  his  weak  tail,  and  strikes  a  brisker  trot, 

Approaching  Brownstown,  Isaac's  pleasant  lot. 

For  though  at  Poor-House  Board  was  never  known 

A  flintier  Guardian-angel  than  good  Brown, 

As  each  old  hag  and  shivering  child  can  tell, — 

Go  dine  with  Isaac,  and  he  feeds  you  well. 

'•'And  hear  him  pray,  with  fiercely  close-shut  eye-  ! 
Gentle  at  first  the  measured  accents  rise, 
But  soon  he  waxes  loud,  and  storms  the  skies. 
Deep  is  the  chest,  and  powerful  bass  the  voice, 
The  language  of  a  true  celestial  choice  ; 
Haudorgan-wise  the  holy  phrases  ground 
Go  turning  and  returning  round  and  round; 
The  sing-song  duly  runs  from  low  to  high  ; 
The  chorus' d  groans  at  intervals  reply ; 
Till  after  forty  minutes'  sweat  and  din, 
Leaving  perhaps  too  little  prayer  within, 
Dear  Brother  Brown,  athletic  babe  of  grace, 
Resumes  his  bench,  and  wipes  his  reeking  face. 

Jack  Doran. 

"  Jack  was  a  plodding  man,  who  deem'd  it  best 
To  hide  away  the  wisdom  he  possess'd; 
Of  scanty  words,  avoiding  all  dispute ; 
But  much  experience  in  his  mind  had  root ; 
Most  deferential,  yet  you  might  surprise 
A  secret  scanning  in  the  small  grey  e}Tes ; 
Short,  active,  tho'  with  labour's  trudge,  his  legs ; 
His  knotted  fingers,  like  rude  wooden  pegs, 
Still  firm  of  grip;    his  breath  was  slow  and  dee}) ; 
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His  hair  unbleach'd  with  time,  a  rough  black  lieap. 
Fond,  of  a  night,  to  calmly  sit  and  smoke, 
\\  hile  neighbours  plied  their  argument  or  joke, 
To  each  he  listen'd,  seldom  praised  or  blamed, 
All  party-spirit  prudently  disclaim'd. 
Repeating,  in  his  wist-  old  wrinkled  face, 
(  '[  never  knew  it  help  a  pom-  man's  case'; 
And  when  they  talked ol  'tyrants'  Doran  said 
Nothing,  bul  suck'd  his  pipe  and  shook  his  head." 

Til  i:     I'A  EC  I  LON. 
•'The  Sheriff's  painful  duty  must  be  done; 
He  begs  for  quiet — and  the  work's  begun. 
The  strong  stand  ready;   now  appear  the  rest, 
Girl,  matron,  grandsire,  baby  on  the  breast, 
And  Rosy's  thin  face  on  a  pallet  borne  : 
A  motley  concourse,  feeble  and  forlorn. 
One  old  man,  tears  upon  his  wrinkled  cheek, 
Stands  trembling  on  a  threshold,  tries  to  speak, 
But,  in  defect  of  any  word  for  this, 
Mutely  upon  the  doorpost  prints  a  kiss, 
Then  passes  out  for  ever. 

"  Through  the  crowd 
The  children  run  bewilder' d,  wailing  loud  : 
Where  needed  most,  the  men  combine  their  aid  : 
And,  last  of  all,  is  Oona  forth  convey'd, 
Reclined  in  her  accustom'd  strawen  chair. 
Her  aged  eyelids  closed,  her  thick  white  hair 
Escaping  from  her  cap  ;  she  feels  the  chill, 
Looks  round  and  murmurs,  then  again  is  still." 

Poor  consumptive  Rosy  lias  snared  in  the  Evict  ion 
bul  her  poor  friends  come  to  her  rescue. 

■•Those,  too,  with  less  to  spare,  and  those  with  nought, 
To  this  poor  girl  their  friendly  succour  brought. 
Here  in  a  neighbouring  house,  but  whence  no  noise 
Can  reach  her,  some  well-wishing  girls  and  boys 
Have  clubb'd  their  moneys,  raffling  for  a  shawl  ; 
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Of  Rose's  other  shreds  the  pawn  has  all. 
Three  simple  pence  entitle  to  a  throw; 
Down  on  a  slate  the  names  and  numbers  go; 
The  wooden  cubes  niark'd  with  a  red-hot  wire 

X"  better  dice  or  dice-box  they  require) 
In  old  tin  porringer  flung  rattling  fast. 
A  warmer  interest  watches  every  cast; 
'  Follie'  your  liaif  ! '     'You're  lucky,  throw  for  me  ! ' 
•  More  power \'     'Tim  Ryan  has  it — fifty-three!' 
Then  silver,  copper,  mix'd,  a  bulky  pound 
Makes  haste  to  Rosy,  feebly  turning  round 
With  grateful  smile;  and  back  the  shawl  comes  too, 
The  winner  swearing  'twas  for  her  he  threw." 

The  Unhappy  Country. 

""Derided  in  her  torture  and  her  tears, 
In  sullen  slavery  dragging  hopeless  years  ; 
Of  social  ties  mere  cruel  scourges  made  ; 
A  ban  upon  her  learning  and  her  trade  ; 
Possessions,  rights,  religion,  language,  torn 
And  crushed  by  Law — a  word  to  hate  and  scorn 
For  those  taught  English  in  oppression's  school, 
And  reading  good  words  by  the  witches'  rule; 
A  name  for  powerful  wrong,  with  no  appeal; 
Since  law  at  every  moment  made  them  feel 
To  live  an  Irishman  on  Irish  ground 
The  sole  unpardonable  crime  was  found. 

'"  Island  of  bitter  memories,  thickly  sown 

From  winding  Boyne  to  Limerick's  treaty-stone, 
Bare  Connaught  Hills  to  Dublin  Castle  wall, 
Green  Wexford  to  the  glens  of  Donegal, 
Through  sad  six  hundred  years  of  hostile  sway, 
From  Strongbow  fierce  to  cunning  Castlereagh  ! 
These  will  not  melt  and  vanish  in  a  day. 
These  can  yet  sting  the  patriot  thoughts  which  turn 
To  Erin's  past,  and  bid  them  weep  and  burn." 
VOL.    XXXII.  14§ 
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In  another  respect  Allingham  has  not  been  done 
justice  to  by  Lionel  Johnson.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
no  Irish  scholar  and  therefore  unable  to  draw 
inspiration  from  Gaelic  literature.  Allingham's 
essays  distinctly  show  thai  lie  was  a  student  of 
Gaelic  literature,  even  to  the  extent  of  wading 
through  "  The  Four  Masters,"  and  though  unfortu- 
natch"  he  did  not,  until  rather  late  in  life,  try  his 
hand  at  a  subject  inspired  by  Gaelic  literature,  the 
one  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  that  he  attempted 
only  makes  us  regret  that  lie  had  not  turned  his 
thoughts  in  that  direction  long  before.  I  refer  to 
his  "  Lady  of  the  Sea."  He  is  also  taxed  with  not 
seeking  a  centre  of  Irish  Literary  Society.  But 
what  centre  of  Irish  Literary  Society  existed  in 
England  or  Ireland  until  the  Irish  Literary  Society 
of  London  and  the  National  Literary  Society  of 
Dublin  were  founded  in  the  year  1892,  three  years 
after  Allingham's  death?  In  the  bibliography  of 
Allingham's  works  in  '  The  Treasury  of  Irish  Poetry.' 
no  mention  is  made  of  his  prose  writings,  but  had 
Johnson  studied  Allingham's  "  Varieties  in  Prose  " 
he  would  have  given  him  credit  for  even  greater 
versatility  than  he  allows  him.  I  give  a  ^ivw  brief 
selections  from  his  '  Patricias  Walker  Rambles  '  as 
evidence  of  his  powers  as  a  prose  writer. 

Here  is  his  new-style  description  of  the  river 
Erne : 

"After  running-  swiftly  half  a  mile  between  bare  slop*  . 
tlic  Erne  finds  its  channel  suddenly  contracted  to  a  narrow 
passage  between  two  ledges  of  Limestone,  and  down  into 
this  gully  it  sweeps,  racing  in  long  black  ridges,  leaping 
in  amber  curves,  dashed  into  foam  against  hidden  rocks  in 
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its  bed,  sending  up  from  the  boiling  depths  great  gulchino- 
bubbles,  and  whirling  into  crannies  and  corners,  raging 
continually,  with  a  commingled  roaring  and  hissing  as  of 
lions  and  serpents.  After  this  tumultuous  rush  at  '  Kath- 
leen's Fall,'  the  Erne,  spreading  wide,  runs  at  a  steadier 
pace,  but  still  rapidly,  by  the  walls  of  Ballyshannon  and 
under  the  arches  of  the  old  long  bridge,  and  300  yards 
lower  down  makes  its  final  plunge  into  the  tidal  waters  of 
the  harbour,  over  the  Fall  of  Assaroe,  otherwise  called  the 
Salmon  Leap." 

How  curiously  this  coutrasts  with  the  old  style 
prose  description  of  the  same  fall,  in  an  ancient  Irish 
tale,  '  The  Banquet  of  Dunagay  and  the  Battle  of 
Moira,'  translated  by  John  O'Donovan  (Irish 
Archaeological  Society,  1842),  which  Allingham 
himself  calls  attention  to  : 

"  The  clear- watered,  snowy-foamed,  ever-roaring,  parti- 
coloured, bellowing,  in-salmon-abounding,  beautiful  old 
torrent,  whose  celebrated  well-known  name  is  the  lofty- 
great,  cleai'-landed,  contentious,  precipitate,  loud-roaring 
headstrong,  rapid,  salmon-ful,  sea-monster-ful,  varying, 
in-large-fish-abounding,  rapid-flooded,  furious-streamed, 
whirling,  in-seal-abounding,  royal  and  prosperous  cataract 
of  EasEuaidh." 

Here  is  a  very  different  specimen  of  Allingham's 
prose : 

"  Was  it  while  he  was  staying  at  Broadstairs  (it  was 
certainly  in  Kent)  that  I  Patricius  met  Charles  Dickens 
one  day  in  Regent  Street  ?  With  one  sharp  glance,  and  a 
quiver  of  the  wide  flexible  nostrils, '  0,  lord  ! '  he  exclaimed, 
'  how  are  you  ? '  and  taking  my  arm  walked  off  at  five 
miles  an  hour  towards  a  railway  station.  But  great  as  his 
hurry  was,  he  suddenly  stopped  short  as  quickly,  and 
pressed  with  me  into  the  edge  of  a  crowd  in  the  street  to 
see  what  was  happening.     It  was  only  a  horse  down,  and 
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Dickens  hurried  me  along  again,  saying,  '  I'm  a  country 
cousin  now,  and  stare  at  everything  when  I  come  up.'  A 
trivial  anecdote,  but  it  recalls  the  man.  Nor  was  it  a 
trivial  incident  to  the  worshipping  youth  ;  it  was  almost  as 
though  his  arm  were  taken  by  an  angel  dropping  from  the 
sky!" 

But  much  more  valuable  specimens  of  his  prose 
style,  and  specially  interesting  as  exhibiting  his 
own  intellectual  points  of  view,  are  the  following- 
sketches,  criticisms,  and  recollections  of  his  great 
compeers,  Tennyson,  Browning,  Rossetti,  and  Jowett, 
extracted  from  Allingliam's  Diary,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Ailing-ham  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Radford,  and  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.  in  1907. 

The  first  extract  has  to  me  a  special  interest. 
because  Allingham  once  told  me  himself  how 
Tennyson  had  abandoned  the  theme  of  King  Arthur 
when  "his  mind  was  in  flower  with  it  "  owing  to  a 
want  of  warmth  in  the  reception  by  the  critics  of 
his  "Morte  d' Arthur,"  due,  in  part,  he  himself 
afterwards  felt,  to  his  own  somewhat  apologetic 
verse  preface  to  that  incomparable  poem,  of  which 
Froude  once  said  to  me,  "Alfred  will  not  live 
except  in  selection,  but  the  'Morte  d' Arthur'  is 
immortal." 

"Sunday,  October  16th,  1881.  T.  told  me  that  he  had 
planned  out  his  '  Arthuriad,'  and  could  have  written  it  all 
off  without  any  trouble.  But  in  1842  he  published,  with 
other  poems,  the  '  Morte  d' Arthur/  which  was  one  book  of 
his  Epic  (though  not  really  the  eleventh),  and  the  review 
in  the  'Quarterly'  disheartened  him,  so  that  he  put  the 
scheme  aside.  He  afterwards  took  it  up  again,  but  not  as 
with  the  first  inspiration.  This  unlucky  article  in  the 
'Quarterly'  was  written  by  John  Stirling,  who  was  then 
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thirty-six  years  old,  just  three  years  older  than  Tennyson. 
It  may  be  interesting  now  to  read  what  it  said  of  the 
'  Morte  d' Arthur  ' :  '  The  first  poem  in  the  second  volume 
seems  to  us  less  costly  jewel  work,  with  fewer  of  the  broad 
flashes  of  passionate  imagery,  than  some  others,  and  not 
compensating  for  this  inferiority  by  any  stronger  human 
interest.  The  miraculous  legend  of  Excalibur  does  not 
come  very  near  to  us,  and  as  reproduced  by  any  modern 
writer  must  be  a  mere  ingenious  exercise  of  fancy.  The 
poem,  however,  is  full  of  distinct  and  striking  description, 
perfectly  expressed,  and  a  tone  of  mild  dignified  sweetness 
attracts,  though  it  hardly  avails  to  enchant  us.' 

"  This,  it  will  be  observed,  chimes  in  with  the  doubts 
expressed  by  the  poet  himself  in  the  lines  written  by  way 
of  prologue.  Blame  or  doubt  in  regard  to  his  own  writings 
always  weighed  more  with  Tennyson  than  praise.  He 
often  said  that  he  forgot  praise  and  remembered  all  censure. 

"  Sterling's  review,  meant  to  be  friendly,  was  a  thin, 
pretentious  piece,  and  of  no  value  whatever  ;  a  pity  it 
should  have  chanced  to  prove  so  miseffectual  ! " 

"Tuesday,  February  18th,  1868.  Browning's  '  Sludge,' 
etc.  Mem. — There  is  too  often  a  want  of  solid  basis  for 
Robert  Browning's  brilliant  and  astounding  cleverness. 
1 A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon'  is  solid.  How  try  to  account 
for  Browning's  twists  and  turns  ?  I  cannot.  He  has  been 
and  still  is  very  dear  to  me.  But  I  can  no  longer  commit 
myself  to  his  hands  in  faith  and  trust.  Neither  can  I 
allow  the  faintest  shadow  of  a  suspicion  to  dwell  in  my 
mind  that  his  genius  may  have  a  leaven  of  quackery.  Yet, 
alas  !  he  is  not  solid — which  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
prosaic.  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  is  as  solid  as 
anything  in  literature ;  has  imaginative  coherency  and 
consistency  in  perfection.  Looking  at  forms  of  poetic 
expression,  there  is  not  a  single  utterance  in  Shakespeare, 
or  of  Dante  as  far  as  I  know,  enigmatic  in  the  same  sense 
as  so  many  of  Browning's  are.  If  you  suspect,  and  some- 
times find  out,  that  riddles  presented  to  you  with  Sphinxian 
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solemnity  have  no  answers  that  really  fit  them,  your 
curiosity  is  apt  to  fall  towards  freezing  point,  if  not  below 
it.  Yet  I  always  end  by  striking  my  breast  in  penitential 
mood  and  crying  out,  cO  rich  mind!  wonderful  Poet  ! 
si  range  great  man  ! '  " 

"I  recall  an  interesting  talk  with  Professor  Jowett  al 
Freshwater,  one  night  that  I  walked  with  him  from 
Tennyson's  to  his  lodging  at  the  Terrace.  The  con- 
versation turned  to  the  subject  of  conventionalities;  and 
I  urged  how  lamentable  it  was  to  see  men,  and  especially 
distinguished  men,  accepting  in  public,  or  even  actively 
supporting  ideas  which  they  abjured  in  their  own  minds. 
This  was  my  hobby,  and  I  rode  it  at  a  pace  that  the  Pro- 
fessor was  probably  little  accustomed  to,  yet  he  list 
and  answered  not  only  with  patience  but  apparent  interest, 
and  when  we  arrived  at  his  door  invited  me,  somewhai  to 
my  surprise,  to  come  in  and  continue  the  conservation,  I 
remember,  in  a  room  dimly  lighted  with  one  candle.  He 
seemed  to  agree  with  me  in  the  main,  but  argued  to  the 
effect  that  by  an  open  and  unguarded  non-conformity  a 
man  might  ruin  his  career  and  lose  all  influence  and 
authority.  I  said  in  my  usual  impulsive  stye:  "Oh,  he 
would  find  the  apparent  obstacles  to  be  only  shadows  on 
his  road.'  To  which  J —  replied  gently,  but  with  a  tone 
of  conviction,  '  I  fear  he  would  find  them  very  real/ 

"  He  is  a  soft,  smooth,  round  man,  with  fat  soft  hands  and 
a  very  gentle  voice  and  manner,  but  with  no  weakness  of 
will  or  lack  of  perseverence.  He  is  extremely  cautious.  Inn 
not  in  the  least  cowardly,  can  quietly  make  his  way,  doubt- 
less, into  very  hard  substances,  as  some  very  soft  creatures 
do  (speaking  without  disparagement).  J.  indeed  has 
publicly  shown  great  frankness,  for  an  Oxford  Don,  and 
will  be  a  reformer  ah  intra. 

"  I  know  full  well  how  too  impatient  I  always  am,  how  too 
lacking  in  savoir  faire.  Yet  I  don't  think  1  was  wrong  to 
speak  freely  to  him,  for  once.  Nay,  I  don't  see  how  any 
thinking  man  can  be  at  perfect  peace  with  himself  while 
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his  public  conduct  and  private  belief  are  not  in  agreement. 
I  do  not  know  one  English  writer  now  living  who  is  con- 
sistent. Emerson  is :  but  supposing  he  were  an  English- 
man ? — an  absurd  supposition,  for  Emerson  is  entirely  an 
American  product." 

"Thursday,  September  19th,  1867.  Rossetti  and  I  look 
round  the  furniture  brokers;  he  buys  an  old  mirror  a  ml 
several  other  things  '  for  a  song/  but  they  will  have  to  be 
•  lone  up  'otherwise  you  fill  your  house  with  dinginess.' 
Then  a  walk.  K.  walks  very  characteristically,  with  a 
peculiar  lounging  gait,  often  trailing  the  point  of  his 
umbrella  on  the  ground,  but  still  obstinately  pushing  on 
and  making  way,  he  humming  the  while  with  closed  teeth, 
in  the  intervals  of  talk,  not  a  tune  or  anything  like  one 
but  what  sounds  like  a  sotto  voce  note  of  defiance  to  the 
universe.  Then  suddenly  he  will  fling  himself  down  some- 
where and  refuse  to  stir  an  inch  further.  His  favourite 
attitude — on  his  back,  one  knee  raised,  hands  behind  head. 
On  a  sofa  he  often,  too,  curls  himself  up  like  a  cat.  He 
very  seldom  takes  particular  notice  of  anything  as  he  goes, 
and  cares  nothing  about  natural  history  or  science  in  any 
form  or  degree.  It  is  plain  that  the  simple,  the  natural, 
the  naive  are  merely  insipid  in  his  mouth  ;  he  must  have 
strong  savours,  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  life.  Colours, 
forms,  sensations  are  required  to  be  pungent,  mordant.  In 
poetry  he  desires  spasmodic  passion,  and  emphatic,  partly 
archaic,  diction.  He  cannot  endure  Wordsworth  any  more 
than  I  can  S.  He  sees  nothing  in  Lovelace's  '  Tell  me 
not,  Sweet,  I  am  Unkind.'  In  foreign  poetry  he  is  drawn 
to  Dante  by  inheritance  (Milton,  by  the  way,  he  dislikes)  ; 
iu  France  he  is  interested  by  Villon  and  some  others  of 
the  old  lyric  writers,  in  Germany  by  nobody.  To  Greek 
literature  he  seems  to  owe  nothing,  nor  to  Greek  art 
directly.  In  Latin  poetry  he  has  turned  to  one  or  t\v<> 
things  of  Catullus  for  sake  of  the  subjects.  English 
imaginative  literature  —  poems  and  tales,  here  lies  his 
pabulum :    Shakespeare,  the    old    ballads,    Blake,    Keats, 
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Shelley,  Browning,  .Mrs.  Browning1,  Tennyson,  Poe  being 
first  favourites,  and  now  Swinburne.  '  Withering  Heights  ' 
is  a  Koh-i-noor  among  novels,  '  Sidonia  the  Sorceress 
e  a  stunner.5  Any  writing  that  with  the  least  competency 
assumes  an  imaginative  form,  or  any  criticism  on  the  like, 
attracts  his  attention  more  or  less  ;  and  he  has  discovered 
in  obscurity,  and  in  some  cases  helped  t<>  rescue  from  it, 
at  least  in  his  own  circle,  various  unlucky  books  :  those,  for 
example,  of  Ebenezer  Jones,  and  Wells,  author  of  '  Jos 
and  His  Brethren'  and  '  Stories  after  Nature.5  AJbout 
these  and  other  matters  Rossetti  is  chivalrously  bold  in 
announcing  and  defending  his  opinions,  and  he  has  the 
valuable  quality  of  knowing  what  he  likes  and  stickin 
it.  In  painting-  the  early  Italians  with  their  quaintness 
and  strong  rich  colouring1  have  magnetised  him.  In 
sculpture  he  only  cares  for  picturesque  and  grotesque 
qualities,  and  of  architecture  as  such  takes,  I  think,  no 
notice  at  all." 

The  two  "Aeolian  Harps,"  one  of  which  Tennyson 
read  aloud  with  deep  appreciation  to  its  author, 
"Would  I  knew,"  "St.  Margaret's  Eve,"  "The 
Girl's  Lamentation,"  "The  Sailor" — the  last  two 
desci'ibe<  1  as  "  most  admirable  " — and  "  The  Dream  " 
were  Rossetti's  favourites  inAllingham's  first  volume. 
His  opinion  of  the  one  long  poem  in  it.  "  The  Music 
Master,"  is  mixed,  his  adverse  criticism  being  that 
it  is  not  a  strong-  enough  narrative  poem  to  form 
the  piece  dt  resistance  in  a  first  volume  of  poems, 
and  that  it  chiefly  awakens  contemplation  like  a 
walk  on  a  fine  day  with  a  churchyard  in  it.  instead 
of  rousing  one  like  part  of  one's  own  life  and  leaving 
one  to  walk  it  off  as  one  might  live  it  off :  but  he 
praises  the  poem  for  its  many  artistic  merits. 

I  have  studied  the  poem  at  three  times  of  my  life 
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— five  and  twenty  years  ago,  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
in  preparation  for  this  lecture.  First  I  read  it  with 
unmixed  pleasure,  then  with  considerable  disappoint- 
ment, lastly  with  mixed  feelings,  my  artistic  and 
dramatic  instincts  somewhat  pitted  against  each 
other.  For  the  dramatic  interest  drags  at  Gerald's 
irresolute  attitude  and  inarticulate  farewell  to 
Mollie,  and  it  is  hard  to  forgive  him  for  the 
unexplained  silence  that  consumed  her  very  life. 
"The  only  part,"  writes  Rossetti,  "where  I  re- 
member being  much  affected  was  at  the  old  woman's 
narrative  of  Mollie's  gradual  decline."  The  interest 
certainly  revives  here,  but  not  convincingly,  and 
there  is  a  lack  of  the  romantically  passionate  which, 
as  Rossetti  points  out,  Keats  satisfies  us  with  in  his 
dramatic  narratives.  But  the  poem  so  abounds 
with  artistic  beauties,  both  of  personal  and  natural 
description,  that  we  accept  it  thankfully  on  these 
grounds  alone,  pace  Country  Patmore,  who  thought 
it  perfect  from  every  point  of  view.  It  has,  more- 
over, the  note  of  distinction.  It  was  the  first  serious 
poem  upon  a  musical  theme,  as  its  author  claims. 

Tacitly  Allingham  has  taken  Rossetti's  advice, 
and  made  "  The  Music  Master  "  second  in  a  series 
of  four  stories  of  Irish  life,  old  world  and  modern, 
in  his  final  collection  of  Irish  poems,  where  its 
tranquil,  calm  and  poignant  restraint  contrasts 
happily  with  the  mystery  and  romance  of  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Sea  "  and  the  "  Abbot  of  Inisfallen," 
and  the  uncanny  power  and  gloom  of  the  "  Goblin 
Child"  and  a  "  Stormy  Night." 

Throughout  his  letters  to  Allingham  we  find 
Rossetti  seeking  and  generally  accepting  his  friends' 
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opinions  of  his  poems,  and  glorifying  by  recitation 
amongst  bis  friends,  and  approving  or  criticising 
Allingham's  with  a  combined  delicacy  and  frankness 
which  it  does  one  good  to  dwell  upon.  This  was  the 
period  of  Mlingham's  "  Day  and  Night  Songs,"  and 
'•  Lawrence  Bloomfield  "  and  "  Nightingale  Valley," 
a  collection  of  lyrics  and  short  poems.  But  alas! 
while  Adlingham  preserved  Rossetti's  critical  letters. 
his  own  to  Rossetti  perished,  for  it  is  chronicled 
thai  the  great  painter  was  in  the  habit  from  time  to 
time  of  clearing  out  his  drawers  by  the  simple 
method  of  destroying  all  their  accumulations. 

The  ballad  of  "Elfin  Mere,"  "one  of  the  very 
few  really  fine  things  of  the  kind  written  in  our 
day,"'  as  Rossetti  characterised  it,  was  illustrated  by 
that  painter  in  the  "Day  and  Night  Songs." 

Here  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  "  The  Lady  of  the 
Sea." 

Brother  of  Diarmid,  kino-  of  West  Terne, 
Dalchamar  becomes  the  apt  pupil  of  the  Arch 
poet  Conn  : 

"  "Who  taught  the  Frince  of  Fahy  folk 

Who  dwell  within  the  hollow  hills, 

In  founts  of  rivers  and  of  rills, 

In  caves  and  woods  and  some  that  be 

Underneath  the  cold  green  sen  ; 

The  spells  they  cast  en  mortal  men, 

And  spells  to  master  them  again." 

Therefore  Dalchamar,  to  his  brother's  dread, 
turns  his  mind  to  some  love  the  wide  earth  cannot 
give  and  lives  absorbed  in  dreams  thereof.  Till,  as 
with  the  return  of  spring,  he  paddles  his  coracle 
into  a  rocky  cove  and  up  a  lonely  little  strand  : 
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"  What  spies  he  on  the  tawny  sand  ? 
A  cold  sea-jelly,  cast  away 
By  fling  of  ebbing-  water  ?  nay  ! 
A  little  Cap  of  changeful  sheen, 
A  seamless  Cap  of  rippled  green, 
Mingling  with  purple,  like  the  hue 
Of  ocean  weeds. 

"He  stoop'd  ;  its  touch 
Like  thinnest  lightning  ran  him  through 
With  blissful  shiver,  sharp  and  new  ! 
What  might  it  mean  ?     For  never  such 
A  chance  had  come  to  Dalchamar ; 
He  felt  as  when,  in  dream,  a  star 
Flew  to  him,  bird-like,  from  the  sky. 

"  But  then  he  heard  a  sad  low  cry, 
And,  turning,  saw  five  steps  away — 
Was  it  a  Woman  ? — strange  and  bright, 
With  long  loose  hair,  and  her  body  fair, 
Shimmering  as  with  watery  light ; 
For  nothing  save  a  luminous  mist 
Of  tender  beryl  and  amethyst 
Over  the  living  smoothness  lay, 
Statue-firm  from  head  to  feet, — 
A  breathing  Woman,  soft  and  sweet, 
And  yet  not  earthly. 

"  So  she  stood 
One  marvellous  moment  in  his  sight ; 
Then,  lapsing  to  another  mood, 
Her  mouth's  infantine  loveliness 
Trembling  pleaded  in  sore  distress ; 
Her  wide  blue  eyes  with  great  affright 
Were  fill'd  ;  two  slender  hands  she  press' d 
Against  the  roundlings  of  her  breast, 
Then  with  a  fond  face  full  of  fears 
She  held  them  forth,  and  heavy  tears 
Brimm'd  in  silence  and  overflowed. 
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"  He,  doubting  much  what  this  might  be. 
Watched  her. 

"  Swiftly  pointed  she  ; 
Utter'd  some  sound  of  foreign  speech  ; 
I  nit   I  )alchamar  held  out  of  reach 
The  Cap,  behind-back, — and  so  each 
Regarded  other. 

"Then  she  flung 
Her  arms  aloft, — stood  straight, — her  wide 
Eyes  gazed  on  his,  and  into  him  : 
And  she  began  a  solemn  song, 
Of  words  uncouth,  slow  up  and  down; 
A  song  that  deepen'd  as  she  sung, 
That  soon  was  loud  and  swift  and  strong 
Like  the  rising  of  a  tide, 
With  power  tn  seize  and  drench  and  drown 
The  senses, — till  Ins  sight  grew  dim. 
A  torpor  crept  on  every  limb. 
What  could  he  do  ? — an  ocean-spell 
Was  on  him. 

"But  old  wisdom  rush'd 
Into  his  mind,  and  with  a  -tart. 
One  gasp  of  breath,  one  leap  of  heart, 
He  plnck'd  his  dagger  from  its  sheath, 
Held  forth  the  little  Cap  beneath 
Its  glittering  point.      The  song  was  hashed. 
Prone  on  the  yellow  sand  she  fell. 

"He  kneels,  he  Hikes  her  hands,  with  gentle, 
Tender,  passionate  words — in  vain  ; 
Then  with  ;i  bearl  of  love  and  pain 
Wraps  her  in  his  crimson  mantle, 
Lifts  her,  lays  her  down  with  care. 
As  she  a  one-year  infant  were, 
Within  his  woven  coracle, 
And  o'er  the  smooth  sea  guides  it  well, 
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And  bears  her  up  the  rocky  path, 
And  through  the  circle  of  the  Rath, 
To  Banva's  bower,  his  sister  dear. 
There,  half  in  pity,  half  in  fear, 
The  women  tend  her,  till  she  sighs 
And  opens  wide  her  wondrous  eyes." 

She  is  a  Sea  Maid,  Moruach  (Merrow)  of  Irish 
tradition  and  wears  a  Gonnleen  Druith — a  magical 
little  cap  on  which  depends  her  power  of  living 
under  water.  The  Sea  Maid  becomes  Dalchamar's 
bride,  but  in  the  end  leaves  her  mortal  lover  and 
children  to  return  to  the  ocean  depths,  just  as 
Matthew  Arnold's  Margaret  is  constrained  to 
forsake  the  Xeckan  and  her  children  of  the  sea. 

Allingham  has  written  two  remarkable  poems  on 
the  supernatural,  one  upon  an  Irish,  the  other  upon 
an  English  subject,  namely,  "  The  Goblin  Child  of 
Belashanny "  and  "Squire  Curtis."  This  is  the 
legend  of  "The  Goblin  Child  of  Belashanny."  In  the 
large  old  house  by  the  bridge,  once  a  barrack,  the 
room  is  still  shown  in  which  Robert  Stewart,  after- 
wards Lord  Castlereagh,  is  said  to  have  seen  a  ghost, 
which  made  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  From 
early  childhood  Allingham  heard  as  one  of  the  local 
traditions  that  Castlereagh  after  marching  in  with 
his  regiment  into  Ballyshannon  saw  a  ghost  in  the 
barracks,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
is  t lie  ghost  described  in  Lockhart's  'Life  of  Scott,' 
chapter  lvi.  Thomas  Moore  sets  down  in  his  diary 
(Abbotsford,  October  20th,  1835)  :  "Scott  said  the 
only  two  men  who  had  ever  told  him  that  they  had 
actually   seen   a  ghost   afterwards   put   an    end    to 
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themselves ;  one  was  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  had 
himself  mentioned  to  Scott  his  seeing  The  Radiant 
Boy.  It  was  one  night  when  he  was  in  barracks 
and  the  face  brightened  gradually  out  of  the  fire- 
place and  approached  him.  Lord  Castlereagh 
stepped  forwards  to  it.  and  it  receded  again,  and 
faded  into  the  same  place.  It  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  made  Lord  Castlereagh  tell  the  story 
to  Sir  Walter,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  told  it  without 
hesitation  and  as  if  believing  in  it  implicitly." 

But  whilst  Allingham  had  the  warm  suffrages  of 
famous  men  and  women  of  letters — the  elect  of 
various  schools — Dickens  and  Thackeray,  Patmore 
and  Rossetti,  Ruskin  and  George  Eliot,  Leigh  Hum. 
Tennyson  and  Browning — it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  his  poems  did  not  meet  with  the 
o-eneral  recognition  that  they  deserved  while  such 
obviously  unfinished  work  as  '  The  Songs  of  Twro 
Worlds'  and  such  charming  but  comparatively  slight 
performances  as  the  lyrics  of  the  author  of  '  Songs 
of  Seven'  were  widely  read.  No  doubt  Allingham 
wTas  clever  enough  to  have  tickled  the  taste  of  the 
English  middle-class  tens  of  thousands  by  oleo- 
graphs of  the  order  of  "The  Light  of  Asia"  or 
sham  antiques  of  the  type  of  "The  Epic  of  Hades." 
But  he  was  above  such  a  prostitution  of  his  power- 
even  though  he  had  by  his  independence  "to  suffer 
fools  sadly" — young  lions,  I  should  say,  or  rather 
young  jackasses  in  critical  lions'  skins  who  brayed 
out  of  'The  Saturday  Review' — "New  Poems  by 
William  Allingham,  and  who  is  William  Allingham?" 
William  Allingham!  over  whose  "Day  and  Night" 
songs  Ruskin   went    into    raptures,  whom    Rossetti 
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and  Tennyson  recited  and  Emerson  quoted  at  length 
in  the  course  of  a  f anions  oration. 

But,  if  discouraged,  the  poet  was  in  no  sense 
daunted.  With  the  doggedness  that  ran  in  his 
northern  blood  he  thought  and  wrote  on. 

In  "  Flower  Pieces ''  he  exercised  his  fancy  upon 
the  lovely  nurslings  of  garden  and  field,  while  in 
"  Thought  and  Word  "  he  attempts,  as  he  says  in  his 
dedication  to  his  children,  "  to  put  into  words  some 
faint  hint  of  the  highest  truths."  Here  he  tilts 
ag-ainst  Sacerdotalism  and  Un-Christian  Science 
with  equal  ardour,  and  in  "An  Evil  May  Day" 
shows  the  horror  of  the  loss  of  belief  and  the  joy 
of  its  recovery,  released  from  the  letter  which  kills, 
and  full  of  the  spirit  which  gives  life,  whilst  in  his 
"News  from  Pannonia "  he  conducts  a  noble 
dialogue  on  the  death  and  motive  philosophy  of  the 
great  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Allingham's  penultimate  volume,  "  Life  and 
Phantasy,"  is  prefaced  by  an  interesting  note  of  his 
plan  of  poetical  work :  "  There  are  various  modes 
of  producing  what  a  man  is  able  to  produce,  and  in 
my  case  I  have,  as  it  were,  gone  on  knitting,  in  the 
midst  of  other  occupations,  a  little  web  of  poetiy  for 
myself  and  those  near  me  out  of  designs  suggested 
by  the  influences  of  the  passing  hours,  have  looked 
back  at  these  from  time  to  time,  reconsidered, 
retouched,  omitted,  added  new  things  to  old." 

By  this  process  his  "  six  volumes  have  taken 
substance  and  shape,"  and  thus  they  should  "show 
something  of  the  quality!  of  homogeneity,  so  far  as 
this  may  belong  to  a  man's  progress  through 
successive  stages  of  life  and  their  various  moods." 
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His  attitude  to  his  art  is  to  expound  the  miracle  of 
universal  beauty,  which,  though  linked  with  evil,  is 
subject  to  a  divine  law. 


T  have  marked  {i  Prince  Brightkin  "  as  a  delightful 
fairy  pastoral  for  children's  theatricals,  and  "  George 
and  the  School-fellows  "  as  one  of  the  most  striking- 
poems  in  this  volume,  and  was  not  surprised  to  find 
in  a  note  at  the  end  of  it  this  letter: 

"  Tavistock   House, 

"Monday,  Ninth  November,  L857. 
"My  dear  Sir, — I  am  happy  to  retain  the  poem,  which 
is  mournfully  true  and  has   moved  me  very  much.      Yon 
shall  have  a  proof  without  fail. 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

••  I  !harles  Dickens." 

His  new  "  Bona  Dea  "  is  an  address  to  Mother 
Nature — the  Bride  of  Grod — his  childhood's  rapture, 
his  manhood's  guard  against  despair,  which,  how- 
ever, for  a  time  broke  through  her  embrace,  and  his 
ultimate  consoler  and  spiritualiser. 

In  both  "Thought  and  Word"  and  "Life  and 
Phantasy  "  begins  that  series  of  epitaphs,  aphorisms 
and  obiter  dicta  of  all  kinds  of  which  his  final 
volume,  '  Blackberries,'  is  compounded  : 

"These  berries  swell  with  autumn's  power: 
Some  are  red  and  green  and  sour, 
Some  are  black  and  juicy  To  bite, 
Some  have  a  maggot,  some  a  blight." 

Here  a  new  quality  of  our  versatile  author  is 
apparent — satire,  quizzical,  ironical,  sarcastic,  sar- 
donic,   the     possession    of    which    is    traditionally 
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attributed  to  the  Irish  Bard,  and  whose  exercise 
owing  to  its  supposed  maleficent  effects  he  kept 
like  a  rod  in  pickle  for  his  detractors. 

We  do  not  now  believe  in  this  power  of  rhyming 
human  rats  to  death,  however  we  might  rejoice  at 
such  a  form  of  euthanasia.  But  are  there  not  still 
certain  letter-boxes  into  which  the  dropping  of 
such  epigrams  as  follow,  upon  their  owners'  well- 
advertised  birthdays,  might  not  have  a  searching 
effect.  1  will  leave  my  readers  to  address  the 
envelopes. 

"  '  Man's  a  machine  : '     Well,  if  we  ever  can 
Construct  one,  bit  by  hit,  on  some  new  plan, 
Be  sure  'twill  be,  a  scientific  man." 

"  I  believe  without  bother  in  This,  That  and  T'other  ; 
Whatever  is  current,  no  matter. 
I  believe  in  success,  and  in  comfort  no  less  ; 
/  believe  all  the  rest  is  but  patter." 

"Dorr  through  his  life  has  been  content  to  wait 
In  lazy  hopes  of  doing  something  great; 
In  practice  null,  in  theory  surprising, 
Doit  sleeps  till  noon  to  dream  of  early  rising. 

"Arr  does  write  books,  and,  to  exalt  his  own, 
On  principle  runs  every  other's  down. 

••  Scratch  also  writes  ;  and  if  you  can  and  do 
Praise  Scratch,  then  Scratch  will  honestly  praise  you." 

Max  mi  max  Gusher. 
"  A  toiTent  of  abuse,  or  praise, 
What  matters  which  ?  I'll  pour, 
Let  folk  but  on  the  sparkle  gaze, 
And  listen  to  the  roar. 

•'  With  wrappings  and  knottings  your  meaning  you  hide  ; 
Good  sooth,  is  there  always  a  meaning  inside? 
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"  I  dreaml  I  went  to  hell  one  night. 
The  lilt  le  devils  were  impolite  ; 
Bui  Satan  with  the  sweetest  air 
Bowed  me  into  a  red-ln  >t  chair." 

Finally,  here  is  Allingham's — 

Advice  to  a   Young   Poet. 
"  Y<  iu're  a  true  Poet  :   but,  my  dear, 

1 1'  you  would  hold  the  public  ear. 

Remember  to  be,  not  .1  ak. 

Be  strange,  be  verbally  intense; 

Words  matter  ten  times  more  than  ><  nm  : 

In  clear  streams,  under  sunny  skies. 

The  tish  you  angle  for  won't  rise  ; 

In  turbid  water,  cloudy  weather, 

They'll  rush  to  you  by  shoals  together. 

'  Ignotum  pro  mirifico  ' ; 

The  least  part  of  your  meaning  show  ; 

Your  readers  must  nor  understand 

Too  well;   the  mist-wrapt  hill  look-  grand, 

The  placid  noonday  mountain  small. 

Speak  plainly  and  folk  say — '  Is  that  all  ':  ' 

Speak  riddles — '  What  is  here?5    They  read 

Ami  re-read,  many  times  indeed  ; 

'  How  fine  !  how  strange  !  how  deep  !  how  new  ! 

Here's  my  opinion;  what  say  you  ': 

It  may  be  this,  it  might  be  that  ; 

Who  can  be  certain  what  he's  at, 

This  necromancer?'     While  they  talk 

You  swing-  your  solemn  cloak  and  stalk 

( )r  else  look  on  with  smile  urbane, 

•  Well  done,  my  children, — guess  again  !  * 

0  let  me  not  advise  in  vain. 

Be  what  you  will,  but  don't  be  plain  !" 

Thus  writing,  gardening,  and  musing  afield  with 
o-ood  friends  from  the  highest  to  the  humblest,  with 
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many  interests  in  a  life  of  high  thinking  and  plain 
living,  and  above  all.  the  happiesl  of  homes  through 
the  devoted  companionship  of  his  wife  and  children. 
Allingham's  days  went  by. 

Ee  wrote  "Ashby Manor," a  striking  poetical  drama 
of  Puritan  and  Royalist  times  which,  as  Allingham 
tells  us,  a  London  manager  highly  praised,  regretting, 
however. that  it  was  not  exactly  suited  to  his  company, 
but  asking  for  another  drama  from  the  same  hand. 
Some  months  later  the  manager  produced  a  play 
which  was  without  doubt  a  clumsy  parody  of  "  Ashby 
Manor,"  in  time,  story,  incidents  and  characters, 
with  senseless  melodramatic  additions  and  an  entirely 
irrelevant  fifth  aet. 

The  manager,  on  this  being  pointed  out  to  him, 
rted  that  he  had  never  read  a  page  of  "  Ashby 
Manor,"  and  scarcely  recollected  anything  about  it. 
His  bold  enterprise,  adds  Ailing-ham,  deservedly 
proved  a  failure.  He  received  similar  treatment 
when  his  one-act  prose  comedy,  "  Hopwood  &  Co.," 
was  shown  to  another  stage  shark,  who  swallowed 
his  ideas  whole  but  returned  the  play.  This  piece 
might  well  be  undertaken  by  the  Irish  Literary 
Society  with  some  modification  of  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Dea  ex  machina.  Mrs.  Allingham  illustrated 
••  Ashby  Manor"  and  other  of  her  husband's  works 
with  the  rarest  charm. 

When  next  we  have  to  think  of  Christmas 
presents,  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  enjoyable 
one  for  children,  young  and  growing  up,  than 
'Allingham's  Rhymes  for  the  Young  Folk,'  with 
delightful  pictures  by  Mrs.  Allingham,  Kate 
Greenaway,  Caroline  Paterson  and  Harry  Furniss. 
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Another  Allingham  souvenir  is  a  selection  from 
his  poems,  which,  by  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Allingham, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  lias  made,  and  which  has  been 
issued  from  his  sister's  beautiful  Ouala  Press.  To 
these  Allinevham  souvenirs  may  now  be  added  the 
new  volume  of  Messrs.  Macmillan's  "  Golden 
Treasury/'  /'.  e.  the  selections  from  William 
Allingham's  poetry,  by  his  wife,  Helen   Allingham. 
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l;V    MRS.    MARGARET    L.    WOODS,    F.R.S.L. 
Read  October  22nd,  1913.] 

I  am  going  to  speak  of  one  of  the  Immortals. 
There  are  very  Few  real  Immortals — men  who 
actually  survive  in  our  minds  after  they  are  dead. 
Celebrated  people  think  they  are  going  to ;  we  think 
they  do,  because  we  know  their  names  and  what 
they  did.  But  there  is  only  just  a  handful  of 
famous  men — not  always  the  greatest — whose 
character  and  conduct  we  discuss,  whom  we  gossip 
about  as  though  they  were  still  alive.  Dr.  Johnson 
is  one  of  these.  He  survives  by  grace  of  friendship, 
or  whatever  you  like  to  call  the  persevering  attach- 
ment of  Boswell.  But  the  surest  and  simplest  way 
for  a  famous  man  to  attain  immortality  is  to  have 
an  interesting  love  story.  "  Milton,  a  name  to 
resound  for  ages,"  wrote  Tennyson.  Yes — there 
it  is.  A  name.  But  suppose  Milton  had  had  an 
interesting  love  story,  instead  of  simply  marrying 
three  times,  and  writing  a  treatise  in  favour  of  liberty 
of  divorce — liberty  for  husbands  only,  bien  entendu  ? 
— why,  he  would  have  come  down  from  his  chill 
"  empyrean  "  to  sit  by  our  library  fire,  a  beautiful 
young  poet,  in  company  with  those  two  other 
beautiful  young  poets,  Byron  and  Shelley  and — 
Jonathan  Swift.    A  strange  figure,  this  grim  satirist, 
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this  middle-aged  clergyman,  to  be  in  our  company 
of  poets  and  lovers.  Ee  is  there  partly  as  a 
literary  man-in-the-iron-mask.  I  do  not  propose 
attempting  to  remove  that  mask.  Swift  would  not 
be  Swift  if  it  could  be  done.  To  be  secret  is  one 
of  his  immortal  attractions.  Another  is,  that  he 
opens  his  heart  to  us  more  completely  than  any 
of  the  poets.  For,  whatever  may  lie  said  of  the 
'Sonnet  Key/  poetry  cannot  resist  the  lift  of  its 
own  wings;  it  cannot  keep  its  feel  on  the  ground 
of  particular  concrete  facts  for  long  together.  They 
are  something  for  it  to  spring  from. 

Swift   is  not  a  poet.      Eis  genius  i>  rather  photo- 
graphic.     He  writes  Ins  'Journal  to  Stella'  without 
even  a  subconscious  aim  at    artistic   effect  :   and   he 
gives  ns  the  most   vivid,  the  tenderest   and   wittiest 
series  of  love-letters  in  the  English  language.    There 
exist    people   who   deny  that    they   are  love-letters. 
That  this  can  he  denied  is  in  itself  interesting.     But 
if  any  reader  honestly  doubts  the  love-let  tern  ess  <^ 
the  'Journal  to  Stella,"  let  him  compare  it  with  Swift's 
letters  to  his  intimate  friends  :  or  anyone  else's  letters 
to    their   intimate   friends.      In    that    journal,    more 
than  anywhere  else,  we  see  why  Swift  was  generally 
attractive    to   women.      I   sometimes    read    in   men's 
writings  about    Swift  thai    women    loved   him   just 
because    he    bullied    them,    and    women    like   being 
bullied.     But  I  think   that    recipe  for  being   loved 
is  altogether  too   simple. 

We  see  in  Swift — especially  in  the  '  Journal  '—the 
acutely  sensitive  heart  of  the  artist,  with  which 
perhaps  only  a  woman  can  fully  sympathise;  which 
at  any  rate  appeals  to  the  mothering  instinct  in  her. 
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We  see,  too,  the  tremendous  virility  of  his  genius 
and  character.  Add  the  charm  of  his  wit,  later,  of 
his  fame,  and  we  have  enough  to  account  for  his 
attractiveness,  for  the  fact  of  his  having  inspired  a 
life-lono-  devotion  in  one  brilliant  woman  andatrao-ic 

—  o 

passion  in  another. 

Swift's  romance,  that  mysterious  romance,  on 
which  so  many  volumes  have  been  written,  began  in 
one  of  those  great  seventeenth  century  households, 
or  families,  which  were  more  like  tribal  settlements 
than  any  modern  household.  He  went  at  one  and 
twenty  as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Temple,  to  Moor 
Park.  Much  horror  has  been  wasted  over  the 
circumstance  that  Secretary  Swift  at  first  dined  at 
the  servants'  table.  But  the  name  "  servant"  in  those 
days  implied  no  social  barrier,  and  if  Swift  was 
related  to  Lady  Temple,  the  valet  and  ladysmaid 
were  very  probably  own  cousins  to  Sir  William.  To 
Swift's  haughty  nature  any  kind  of  subordination 
appeared  humiliating,  and,  sad  to  say,  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  lover  and  husband  of  the  fascinating 
Dorothy  Osborne,  was  a  notoriously  pompous, 
conceited  old  gentleman.  Dorothy  herself,  who 
died  a  few  years  after  Swift's  admission  to  the 
family,  remained  his  ideal  of  dignity  and  grace. 
But  as  he  says  nothing  about  her  wit,  we  must  sadly 
conclude  that  a  long  course  of  Sir  William  had 
damped  it  down. 

Swift  spent  seven  years  off  and  on  at  Moor  Park, 
twice  leaving  to  seek  his  fortune  elsewhere,  and 
twice  returning,  each  time  to  find  himself  standing- 
higher  in  Temple's  confidence  and  esteem.  It  was 
not    the   romance    that    brought   him  back.      The 
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romance  was  at   first  such  a  little  thing.     Only  a 
child  of  eight  years  old — Esther  Johnson,  daughter 
of  a  valued  servanl  of  Temple's.     Johnson,  a  man  of 
gentle    birth,    was   dead,    but   the   widow   and    child 
continued  to  form    part  of  the  great  feudal  house- 
hold.      Little  Esther  must    have  been  a  lovely  and 
charming    child.       The     exceptional     position     she 
occupied  in  the  household  was  due  rather  to  Temple's 
sister,    Lady    Griffard,   than    himself;    but    gossips 
would  have  it  she   was  his  daughter.      This  was  not 
true,  but  it  was  not  so  wildly  impossible  as  the  story 
invented  to  account  for  Swift's  relations  with  her — 
namely,  that  he  himself  was  a  son  of  Temple's.      In 
the  'Portrait  of    Stella,'    penned   by  Swift   on   the 
nights  of  her  death  and   funeral,  he   says  :   "  I   had 
some  share  in  her  education  by  directing  what  books 
she  should  read,  and  perpetually  instructing  her  in 
the  principles  of  duty  and  honour."    In  the  '  Journal 
to    Stella'  we  catch  glimpses  of  those  companions 
together  at  Moor  Park,  the  proud,  saturnine  young 
secretary,  and  the  black-eyed  little  girl — see  them 
as  vague,   momentary  shapes,  like   shadows  flitting 
across  a  blind.      They  invent  a  little  language,  which 
no  one    understands    excepting    themselves.     It   is 
often  assumed  that  this  was  Stella's  natural  way  of 
talking  when  Swift    first    knew  her.   but  as  she   was 
then  eight  years  old,  and  by  no  means  an  idiot,  this  is 
unlikely.      If  the  haughty,  sensitive  young  secretary 
had  troubles,  little  Esther  knew  them.      Years  after 
he  wrote  to  her  :    "  Don'1  you  remember  how  I  used 
to  be  in  pain,  when  Sir   William  Temple  would  look 
cold  and  out  of  humour  for   three  (^v  four  days,  and 
suspect     a    hundred    reasons?"      That    "don't   you 
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remember?"  !  It  recurs  in  the  'Journal,'  suggesting 
an  infinite  number  of  silken  memory  threads  uniting 
the  two  hearts. 

Now,  during  his  second  retreat  from  Moor  Park, 
Swift  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  Miss  Waring,  called 
by  him  Varina,  and  had  written  her  a  proposal  of 
marriage.  Varina  temporised,  coquetted — and  four 
years  later  wrote  to  say  she  was  willing.  His  reply 
to  her  is  a  masterpiece  of  brutality ;  the  more 
startling  because  penned  by  that  Swift  who  could 
be  so  signally  tender  and  sympathetic  towards 
women.  Yet  in  fact  the  paradox  of  character  with 
which  Swift  here  startles  us  is  one  not  uncommonly 
found  in  people  of  the  nervous  type. 

The  proposal  to  Varina  is  important,  as  showing 
that,  at  this  time,  he  did  not  consider  himself  cut 
off  from  marriage.  In  the  four  years  that  elapsed 
before  she  definitely  replied  to  it,  much  water  had 
run  under  the  bridges.  Swift's  position  at  Moor 
Park  had  become  dignified.  He  reports  that  even 
the  cook  is  civil  to  him.  Sir  William  is  old,  and 
Swift  is  his  right  hand  in  political  confabulations 
and  literary  controversy.  So  his  foot  is  well  on  the 
first  rung  of  that  ladder  of  his  ambition,  to  the  top 
of  which  he  was  destined  never  to  climb.  In 
another  way,  too,  that  return  to  Moor  Park  deter- 
mined the  course  of  his  life.  Esther  Johnson,  the 
pretty,  delicate  child,  was  now  a  girl  of  fifteen, 
grown  up  and  marriageable,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  day.  For  the  age  of  marriage  has  moved  on 
through  the  centuries  as  steadily  as  the  dinner  hour. 
Lady  Giffard  seems  to  have  taken  her  into  Society, 
for  Swift,  in  the  '  Portrait,'  writes  of  her  :  "  She  was 
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looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  graceful, 
and  agreeable  young  women  in  London.  Eer  hair 
was  blacker  than  a  raven,  and  cv<t\  feature  of  her 
face  in  perfection." 

The  well-known  portrait  of  Stella,  with  the  grace- 
ful neck,  perfectly  oval  face,  and  large  dark  eyes, 
confirms  whair  her  lover-friend  wrote  of  her  beauty 
and  intelligence.  No  wonder  the  pro jed  of  marriage 
with  Varina  became  unatl  racl  ive.  The  si  range  t  hing 
was  that  no  other  marriage  projeel  succeeded  it. 
Some  of  the  modern  deifiers  of  Swift  the  Politician 
put  human  nature  on  the  shelf ,  and  bravely  say  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  the  circumstance;  yet  nowhere 
else  is  to  be  found  an  instance  of  a  man  in  the  early 
thirties  forming  an  intimate,  devoted  and  sent  imental 
attachment  to  a  beautiful  girl,  maintaining  that 
attachment  through  life,  and  claiming  her  daily 
companionship,  yet,  for  no  discoverable  reason,  never 
making  her  his  wife.  Bolingbroke  described  Swift 
as  a  "  dealer  in  mysteries,"  and  lie  lias  left  us  one 
here  which  Prince  Posterity  has  never  been  able  to 
unravel.  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  make  a 
better  guess  at  a  solution  than  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
There  are  objections  to  every  solution  which  has 
ever  been  suggested,  but  to  me  Sir  Walter,  with  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  appears  likely  to  have 
come  near  the  truth. 

While  still  at  Moor  Park.  Swift  began  to  suffer 
from  the  alarming  malady  which  he  called  his  "  bad 
head" — a  malady  which  he  put  down,  absurdly 
enough,  to  his  having  on  one  occasion  eaten  a 
surfeit  of  fruit.  Till  recently  doctors  diagnosed  this 
complaint  as  an  incipient  affection  of  the  brain.     It 
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is  now  supposed  to  have  been  labyrinthine  vertigo, 
a  malady  of  the  nerve-centres,  affecting  the  sense  of 
balance,  causing  giddiness  and  sickness — distressing, 
1  nit  not  dangerous.  Yet,  whatever  the  precise  nature 
of  the  disease,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  Swift's 
was  a  normally  healthy  mind.  I  remember  his 
bursts  of  incontrollable  irritability,  and  the  peculiar 
obscurity  of  many  of  his  writings,  so  out  of  harmony 
with  his  own  ideas  of  the  propriety  of  conduct  due 
to  his  cloth.  He  himself  Avas  at  any  rate  in  his 
later  days  haunted  by  the  terror  of  madness. 

When  Temple  died  in  1699,  Swift  had  won  his 
spurs  as  a  pamphleteer  with  the  '  Battle  of  the 
Books,'  and  had  in  his  pocket  a  MS.  which  was  at 
once  to  make  his  reputation  as  a  writer  and  mar  his 
fortunes  as  an  ecclesiastic — '  The  Tale  of  a  Tub.' 
But  not  till  he  becomes  domestic  chaplain  to  Lord 
Berkeley  does  he  discover  the  playful  side  of  his 
genius.  It  goes  without  saj^ing  that  he  was  not 
great  friends  with  Lord  Berkeley,  and  was  great 
friends  with  the  ladies  of  the  family,  from  Lady 
Berkeley  and  her  daughters  to  Mistress  Francis 
Harris,  the  waiting  gentlewoman,  whom  he  has 
immortalised  in  his  'Mrs.  Harris'  Petition.'  His 
Tourneys  of  wit  with  the  sparkling  Lady  Betty 
doubtless  achieved  his  training  for  the  adventure  of 
London.  But  Ireland  held  him  still.  In  1701,  Lord 
Berkeley,  glad  perhaps  to  get  rid  of  the  satirist  on 
the  hearth,  gave  him  the  living  of  Laracor,  near 
Trim,  and  he  took  the  important  step  of  inducing 
Esther  Johnson  to  settle  near  him.  The  reason 
given  was  that  the  small  income  left  her  by  Temple 
was  invested  in  Ireland,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
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real  reason  was  thai  she  and  Swift  found  they  could 
qoI  be  happy  aparl    from  each    other.      Did    Stella 

believe  that  as  soon  as  his  fortunes  were  assured  he 
would  marry  her:  ( )r  did  she  know  from  the  first  that 
he  Lad  set  a  bar  between  himself  and  marriage?  That 
is  a  part  o\'  their  inviolable  secret.  Tradition  says 
that  she  told  the  Bishop  of  Clogher  (Ashe),  at  the 
time  of  the  presumed  marriage  in  1716,  that  she  had 
expected  Swift  to  marry  her  on  his  return  from 
England  in  1714;  lint  that  expectation  was  sure  to 
he  imputed  to  her,  whether  -lie  expressed  it  or  not, 
and  a  passage  in  the  'Journal'  is  incompatible  with 
it.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  one  of  the  many 
"  saucy  letters  "  that  riposted  to  the  'Journal,'  al- 
though Ave  know  just  when  and  how  Swift  received 
them,  and  with  what  delight  he  read  them.  "Aren't 
I  silly?"  he  exclaims,  apropos  of  that.  "Faith, your 
letters  would  make  a  dog  silly — if  I  had  a  dog.  But 
it  must  be  a  little  dog." 

We  ascertain  that  he  is  sharing  his  income  with 
her,  so  that  their  relations  must  have  been  already  in 
some  way  fixed.  Towards  the  end  of  the  corre- 
spondence she  evidently  complains  of  his  long  delay 
in  "that  nasty  Eno-land,"  and  elsewhere  she  has  one 
little  fling  at  the  Vanhomrigh  ladies.  Otherwise  we 
do  not  trace  any  feeling  of  grievance  or  anxiety  on 
her  part  with  regard  to  his  long  absence  or  his 
numerous  women  friends.  It  does  not  follow  she 
had  none. 

With  Stella  there  had  come  to  Ireland  an  older 
woman,  Bebecca  Dingley.  Dingley  was  a  dummy 
set  up  by  Swift  to  protect  his  own  reputation  and 
Stella's.    He  never  saw  Stella  without  Dingley  being: 
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present — in  the  background.  He  wrote  his  intimate 
and  adorable  letters  ostensibly  to  Dingley  and 
Stella.  Of  course  lie  came  to  detest  the  female 
Frankenstein  of  his  own  creation.  Only  in  the 
lightning  flashes  of  his  angry  wit  do  we  ever 
envisage  Dingley.  We  may  believe  him  that  she 
was  a  stupid  woman.  It  would  take  a  stupid 
woman  to  play  gooseberry  for  twenty-seven  mortal 
years ;  to  bear  a  continual  pelting  with  praises  and 
endearments  ostensibly  aimed  at  her,  but  really  all 
meant  for  somebody  else  ;  to  sit  daily  in  the  same 
room  with  two  people  who  would  not  have  her  join 
in  their  conversation,  and  even  hauled  her  over  the 
coals  if  she  listened  to  it ;  and  then  to  be  censured  for 
turning  to  Tiger,  the  lap-dog,  for  sympathy.  Poor 
Dingley  !  I  think  it  very  likely  she  did  love  Tiger 
better  than  Dr.  Swift,  or  Mrs.  Johnson  either. 

Stella  and  Dingley  settled  at  Trim,  near  Laracor, 
and  when  Swift  was  away  they  migrated  sometimes 
to  his  vicarage,  and  sometimes  to  Dublin.  He  was 
punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  but  he 
had  only  twenty  parishioners,  whom  he  describes  as 
"  most  gentle,  and  all  simple  " — that  is,  silly.  He 
lived  a  homely,  practical  life  at  Laracor,  and  there 
was  always  one  Swift  who  loved  that  homely, 
practical  life ;  loved  building,  making  a  garden  and 
canals,  planting  willows,  finding  out  the  small 
villainies  of  Parvisol,  the  bailiff,  and  riding,  wralking 
and  talking  with  Mrs.  Esther  Johnson.  But  there 
was  another  Swift,  who  all  the  time  was  listening 
to  the  clash  of  political  battle  in  London,  and  saying 
"Ha,  ha,"  like  the  war-horse  to  the  sound  of  that 
trumpet.     And  yet  another  Swift,  who  loved  London 
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too — Swift,  the  wit,  who  wanted  social  success,  to 
.shine  at  coffee-houses,  and  be  humbly  soughl  after  as 
a  diner-out.  And  in  theearly  years  of  Queen  Anne 
his  star  was  already  rising  on  the  London  horizon. 

1 1  was  during  one  of  his  earlier  absences  from 
[reland  thai  a  political  friend  and  ally  of  his,  "tie 
Tisdal,  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Stella.  And  probably 
that  pretty  young  woman  was  not  indisposed  to  give 
her  revered  friend  a  little  uneasiness.  Challenged 
by  Tisdal  to  declare  his  intentions  towards  Mrs. 
Johnson.  Swift  said  plainly  that  he  was  notgoingto 
marry  her.  Tisdal  retired,  or  was  rejected,  lint  the 
rancorous  jests  with  which  Swift  continued  to  pursue 
him  in  writing  to  Stella  show  the  jealousy  this 
audacious  man  hail  aroused.  And  Stella,  tor  all 
her  beauty  and  charm,  never  had  another  wooer. 
It  is  a  common  weakness  to  want  to  rat  your  cake 
and  have  it  too,  but  only  a  few  people  manage  to  do 
it.      Swift  was  one  of  those  people. 

In  1708  Addison  had  already  hailed  him  as  the 
greatest  genius  of  the  age ;  and  the  brilliant  years. 
from  1710  to  1713,  which  he  spent  in  London  were 
still  to  come.  During  these  years,  the  world  of 
London,  political,  literary,  social,  was  at  his  feet.  It 
was  the  unique  triumph  of  a  unique  personality. 
Unluckily  there  was  tio  greal  painter  at  hand  to 
portray  that  wonderful  countenance.  Jervas  shows 
us  the  stalwart,  dignified  figure,  the  strongly  marked 
but  handsome  features,  the  double  chin  and  heavy 
eyebrows,  with  the  surprisingly  blue  eyes  beneath. 
His  friends  tell  us  that  those  blue  eyes  could  sparkle 
with  an  incomparable  archness,  but  that  even  at  the 
height   of  his    fame    a    cloud  of    melancholv  would 
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often  darken  his  face.  They  add  that  fche  terror  of 
his  look  could  strike  awe  into  the  beholder.  The 
story  of  those  three  years  of  crowded  life  is  written 
day  by  day,  in  the  'Journal  to  Stella.'  But  Stella 
was  a  literary  name  given  to  Esther  Johnson  some 
years  later.  By  what  names  she  and  Swift  really 
called  each  other  is  still  one  of  their  little  secrets. 
We  only  know  that  in  the  '  Journal,'  P.P.T.  stands 
for  Stella;  P.D.F.R.  for  Swift,  M.D.  which  occurs 
most  frequently,  is  supposed  to  stand  for  Stella, 
and  Dummy  Dingley.  When  Swift  really  addresses 
Dingley,  his  tone  is  markedly  different.  The  plural 
number,  the  M.D.,  are  but  ostrich  tricks  in  those 
tender  letter-endings  which  flower  on  every  page, 
such  as  "just  going  to  sleep  and  dream  of  my  own 
dear,  roguish,  impudent,  pretty  M.D."  Because  we 
know  Dingley  was  not  pretty,  or  roguish,  or  dear. 

The  'Journal,'  scribbled  hastily,  for  the  most  part 
in  bed,  is  a  series  of  vivid,  moving  pictures.  The 
statesmen,  the  men  of  letters,  the  London  ladies, 
Queen  Anne,  the  courtiers,  Patrick,  his  man-servant, 
pass  rapidly  before  us,  in  their  habit,  as  they  lived. 
Reflected,  as  in  a  magic  mirror,  we  get  glimpses  of 
Stella,  playing  cards  with  her  friends  in  Dublin, 
Stella  riding  from  Trim  to  Laracor  and  finding- 
Parson  Swift  in  his  morning  gown  in  the  garden. 
The  most  photographically  clear  figure  is  that  of 
Swift  himself:  Swift  in  his  anger,  his  vengef  illness, 
his  pride — an  exaggerated  pride,  which  is  partly  a 
revolt  from  the  art  it  ude  of  dependence  enforced  upon 
him  for  thirty  years.  He  exults  in  his  liberty,  he 
uses  it  as  a  weapon.  "I  make  all  the  great  lords 
come  to  me,"  he  writes.     And  again,  exultingly,  "  I 
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treat  them  like  dogs."  We  find  him  publishing-  an 
edict  that  if  greal  ladies  want  his  acquaintance,  as 
indeed  they  do,  the  first  advances  must  come  from 
them.  Be  calls  Ministers  out  of  the  House  to  speak 
to  him  and  haughtily  refuses  the  £50  Harley  sends 
him,  not  because,  as  remuneration  for  his  services,  it 
is  ridiculously  insufficient,  hut  because  this  is  not  the 
sorl  of  payment  he  wants.  He  wants  a  high  position 
in  the  Church;  for  the  days  of  the  churchman- 
statesman  are  not  yet  quite  over.  It  is  a  curious 
speculation  how  great,  and  exactly  what  his  influence 
would  have  been,  if  he  had  attained  his  desire. 

The  'Journal'  shows  his  parsimonious  habits — 
which  made  him  both  independent  himself  and  able 
to  be  generous  to  others.  We  can  almost  count  the 
number  of  lumps  of  coal  he  puts  on  his  fire,  as  to 
which  he  has  a  standing  quarrel  with  Patrick. 
November  was  the  risrht  month  in  which  to  begin 
fires,  yet  on  October  11th  we  read  that  on  his  return  to 
his  lodgings,  "Patrick,  the  extravagant  whelp,  had 
a  fire  ready  for  me,  but  I  pjicked  off  the  coals  before 
I  went  to  bed."  The  lines  in  which  he  described 
his  housekeeping  in  Dublin  would  pretty  faithfully 
describe  it  in  London  too  : 

"On  rainy  days  alone  I  dine 
Upon  a  chick  and  pint  of  wine. 
On  rainy  days  I  dine  alone 
And  pick  my  chicken  to  I  lie  In  me. 
But  this  my  servants  much  enrages — 
No  scraps  remain  to  save  board-wages." 

Except    that   in    London,  on  rainy  days,  he  took    to 
dining  with  Mrs.  Vanhomriarh. 
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But  if  his  faults  and  eccentricities  appear  in  the 
*  Journal,'  so,  too,  do  his  tireless  kindness  and  bene- 
volence, his  sympatheticness,  his  intense  affection 
for  his  friends.  The  death  of  a  friend  or  a  protege, 
Guiscard's  paltry  attempt  on  the  life  of  Harley, 
shatter  him  with  grief  and  emotion.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
his  warm  friendships,  the  face  that  he  turns  to  his 
friends  is  not  the  face  that  he  turns  to  Stella.  That 
has  "  silent  silver  lights  and  darks  undreamed  of." 
For  her  his  most  intimate  thoughts,  and  the  prodigal 
rhyme-bubbles  of  his  wit ;  for  her  alone  his  won- 
derful gift  of  crystallising  a  caress  in  language. 
"  Do  you  know,"  he  says  to  her,  "  that  every  syllable 
I  write,  I  hold  my  lips  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  I 
were  talking  in  our  own  little  language."  Pictures 
of  P.P.T.  and  her  doings  start  up  before  him  in  the 
midst  of  the  courtiers  and  politicians.  Here  is  one 
of  Stella  going  for  a  ride. 

"  0  Lord,  how  hasty  we  are  !  Stella  can't  stay  writing, 
writing — she  must  go  a  cock-horse  pray  now.  Well,  but 
the  horses  are  not  come  to  the  door — the  fellow  can't 
find  the  bridle ;  your  stirrup  is  broken.  Where  did  you 
put  the  whips,  Dingley  ?  Marg'et,  where  have  you  laid 
Mrs.  Johnson's  ribband  to  tie  about  her?  Reach  me  my 
mask;  sup  up  this  before  you  go.  So,  so,  a  gallop,  a 
gallop  ;  sit  fast  sirrah,  and  don't  ride  hard  upon  the  stones. 
Well,  now  Stella  is  gone,  tell  me,  Dingley,  is  she  a  good 
girl  ?  (There  follows  a  plain  business  talk  with  Dingley, 
then.)  0,Madam  Stella,  welcome  home!  Was  it  pleasant 
riding?  Did  your  horse  stumble?  How  often  did  the 
man  light  to  settle  your  stirrup  ?  Ride  nine  miles  ?  Faith 
you  have  galloped  indeed.  Well,  but  where's  the  fine 
tiling  you  promised  me  ?  I  have  been  a  good  boy,  ask 
Dingley,  else.  I  believe  you  did  not  meel  the  fine  thing 
man.     You  are   a   cheat !     Faith    that  riding    to   Laracor 
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gives  me  shorl  sighs  as  well  as  you.      All  the  days  I  have 
passed  here  have  been  dirt  to  t  hose." 

Among  his  most  vivid  pictures  are  those  of  the 
Court  al  Windsor.  We  see  the  Royal  Hunt  sweep 
p;i>t.  the  Queen  driving  herself  in  a  one-horse  chaise. 
We  sec  Swift  galloping  in  the  company  of  the  Maids 
of  Honour  in  laced  coats  and  hats,  which  they  take 
off  when  the  Queen  passes.  Swift  himself  is  wearing 
a  borrowed  coal  of  light  camlel  and  silver  buttons — 
handsome  but  unclerical  attire,  in  which  heevidently 
likes  himself.  We  sit  among  the  good  company  at 
the  table  of  green  cloth  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  brilliant 
day  we  find  him  in  his  bedroom,  recording  that 
"poor,  poor,  P.D.F.K.  has  never  had  a  happy  day, 
as  hope  saved,  since  he  left  P.P.T."  And  doubl 
he  felt  this  to  be  true,  and  it  was  true  in  a  way. 
because  P.D.F.R.  could  not  be  happy  without 
eating  his  cake  and  having  it  too.  And  this  Wind- 
sor date  reminds  us  that  Stella  did  not  know  of  all 
the  cake  he  was  eating.  He  had  promised  to  tell 
her  every  day  where  he  dined:  so  it  will  out  that  he 
frequently  dines  with  Mrs.  Vanhomriedi — Neighbour 
Van  for  short.  Her  daughters  are  barely  ment  ioned. 
Perhaps  someone  gives  Stella  a  hint  ;  at  any  rate 
we  find  her  catching  up  the  first  stick  handy  where- 
with to  belabour  the  Va nhomrighs.  She  asks  why 
he  wastes  so  much  of  his  time  on  "  women  of  no  con- 
sequence." Swift  speaks  up  for  his  friends.  "Why," 
says  he,  "  they  keep  as  n;i)od  company  as  I  do.  I 
see  all  the  drabs  of  quality  at  their  house."  He 
might  have  added  "and  some  men  of  importance 
too." 

Now  who  were  tin-   Vanhomri<_rhs  to  see  so  much 
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good  company?  The  father  had  been  a  Dutch 
merchant  settled  in  Ireland.  We  get  no  hint  that 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  was  herself  a  "  drab  of  quality." 
The  girls  had  -mall  fortunes,  but  not  sufficient  to 
attract  the  aristocratic  mammas  of  the  day,  who 
hunted  heiresses  for  their  sons  with  unaffected 
eagerness.  We  can  only  conclude  that  there  was 
something  brilliant  and  attractive  about  the  trio  of 
women  at  The  Sign  of  the  Three  Widows,  St. 
James',  as  Swift  addressed  a  letter  to  them  in  his 
absence. 

After  this  little  snarl  of  P.P.T.'s,  although   Swift 
notifies  her  of  numerous  dinners  and  visits  at  the 
Vanhomrighs,  he    has  always  an    excuse  for  going 
there.      His    fertility  in    excuses    becomes    simply 
remarkable.     We  grow  familiar    with    Mrs.    Van's 
drawing  room,   with  its    card-playing  fine   ladies ; 
but   we  hear   nothing  about  that   room  called  the 
sluttery  and  the  hours  he    spends   there,    drinking 
coffee  with  her  eldest  daughter.     In  the  '  Journal ' 
Swift  gives  no  name  to  this  girl,  only  nineteen  when 
her  history  begins.     Elsewhere  he  has  half  a  dozen 
mmies  for    her,    from    Littlemissessy   to    Governor 
Huff,  and  Vanessa.     He  educates  her — that  he  does 
to   every   woman  he    likes.     Witness    the    amusing 
lamentation   he  puts  in  Lady  Acheson's  mouth. 
"At  breakfast  he'll  ask 
An  account  of  my  task  .   .   . 
Not  a  book  for  delight 
.May  come  in  my  sight. 
But  instead  of  new  Plays 
Dull  Bacon's  Essays, 
And  pore  every  day  on 
That  nasty  Pantheon." 
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He  continually  walks  in  the  Park  or  to  Kensiner- 
ton  with  her  and  her  sister,  makes  her  the  confidant 
of  his  hopes  and  tears,  and  allows  her  to  scold  and 
tyrannise  over  him  too. 

I  If  writes  to  Missessy  : 

"  I  long  to  drink  a  dish  of  coffee  in  the  Sluttery  and  hear 
you  dun  me  for  secrets  and  '  Drink  your  coffee!  Why 
don't  you  drink  yum-  coffee  '.'  '  !  " 

And  sometimes  he  says  her  coffee  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  the  only  coffee  worth  drinking,  and  sometimes 
he  calls  it  "  rats-bane."  That  the  phrase  "  drinking 
coffee  "  comes  to  have  some  hidden  meaning  is  plain 
enough;  audit  is  observable  that  cryptic  forms  of 
speech  are  used  by  Swift  only  in  writing  to  Stella 
or  Vanessa. 

She  is  no  female  philosopher,  Missessy,  but  a 
young  woman  of  passionate  emotions  and  st  rong  will, 
one  that,  as  she  says  of  herself,  "  when  she  under- 
takes to  do  a  thing,  does  not  love  to  do  it  by  halves." 
Then  there  is  her  sister  Molly,  "  the  agreeable 
wretch,"  as  Swit'l  calls  her.  Moll  has  no  bump  of 
reverence.  She  has  none  of  her  sister's  awe  of  the 
great  man's  greatness,  but  will  laugh  at  him  as  well 
as  with  him.  Swifl  pulls  himself  up  in  the  midst  of 
a  serious  letter  to  Missessy  to  interpolate — "  .\ow 
Moll  laughs  because  I  speak  wisely."  "  A  girl  of 
infinite  value,"  he  says  years  after,  over  merry 
Moll's  early  grave.  But  in  London,  and  even  later 
in  Dublin,  he  musl  not  address  himself  too  often  to 
Moll,  or  Governor  II u ff  will  be  jealous.  She  counts 
how  often  she  and  her  sister  respectively  are 
mentioned   in  one  letter,  and  in  another  he  writes  to 
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her,  "  How  much  have  I  written  without  saying  a 
word  of  Mollkin — and  you  will  be  whipt  before  you 
will  deliver  a  message  with  honour." 

The  two  sisters  live  closely  united,  but  "  the 
agreeable  wretch  "  is  not  a  Ding-ley  ;  and  had  she 
been,  I  suspect  Missessy  would  have  made  short 
work  of  a  Dingley. 

The  poem  of  "  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  "  was  written 
after  Swift  had  become  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  in  1713, 
but  before  he  left  England.     It  presents  the  story 
of  his  relations  with  Vanessa,  in  the  way  it  suited 
him  to  present  it.     And  such  is  the  immortal  power 
of  his  personality,  that  for  some  two  hundred  years 
he  has  hypnotised  his  biographers  into  accepting  his 
tale,  with  all   its  essential  inconsistencies  and  yet 
greater  inconsistency  with   his  letters  to  Vanessa. 
These  letters,  full  of  cryptic  allusions,  of  meaning 
silences  and  guilty-seeming  fears,  are  far,  indeed, 
from  bearing  out  the  view,  improbable  in  itself,  that 
for  some  twelve  years  Vanessa  besieged  him  with  a 
love    which    he    consistently    discouraged.     I  fully 
agree  with  what  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole  has  said  on 
the  subject — that  in  a  modern  divorce  court,  such 
letters  as  Swift's  would  constitute  very  damaging 
evidence  against  a  man.     Swift's  high  character  sets 
him  above  the  worst  imputations  that  they  invite, 
but  they  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Vanessa's 
passion  both  nattered  and  fascinated  him,  and  that, 
for  a  time,  he  returned  it ;  although  his  relations 
with  her  always  caused  him  uneasiness  of  mind  and 
conscience,  and  never  extinguished  his  much  deeper 
affection  for  Stella.     That  he  was  weary  of  Vanessa 
before  the  end  is  apparent.     For  that  very  reason  I 
vol.  xxxii.  17 
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believe  he  must  have  parted  from  her  earlier,  and 
without  the  help  of  a  crisis,  if  she  had  not  had  a 
stronger  claim  on  him  than  that  of  having  offered 
him  for  twelve  years  an  unwelcome  and  rejected 
love. 

In  his  relations  with  Stella,  the  whisper  and  the 
mask  had  become  part  of  Swift's  moral  outfit.  In 
"  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  "  they  are  absurdly  obvious. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  poem  was  written  to  natter 
the  vanity  of  Vanessa.  Yet  in  the  opening  a  por- 
trait of  her  is  drawn  which  cannot  have  been 
flattering  to  the  young  lad)*  of  the  St.  James's 
drawing  room,  who  loved  to  make  a  figure  in  the 
world,  had  fellows  at  her  bedside  of  a  morning,  and 
was  not  so  destitute  of  suitors  as  Cadenus  pretends. 
No — the  main  motive  of  the  poem  is  to  express 
Cadenus'  own  natural  pride  in  finding  himself,  at 
the  age  of  forty-five,  the  object  of  such  a  passion, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  exonerated  him  from  all 
blame.  The  insincerity  of  the  thing  is  apparent. 
Of  this  young  lady,  with  whom  he  used  so  often  to 
walk  in  the  Park,  he  asserts : 

"  He  hardly  knew  till  he  was  told 
Whether  the  nymph  were  young  or  old. 
Had  met  her  in  a  public  place, 
Without  distinguishing  her  face." 

That  the  declaration  of  Vanessa's  love  was  a 
great  shock  to  Cadenus  we  can  really  believe. 
Assuredly  Stella  would  never  have  taken  his  lectures 
on  candour  so  seriously.  But  does  he  behave  like 
the  embarrassed  Professor,  the  indifferent  and  im- 
peccable creature  he  represents  himself  ?     Does  he 
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go  away  ?  Not  at  all.  He  is  horrified  at  Vanessa's 
passion ;  but  he  stays — and  gets  used  to  it.  There 
are  ten  lines  at  the  close  of  the  story  which  always 
visibly  mortify  Swift's  biographers,  because  they 
cannot  be  made  to  fit  into  the  picture  of  him  per- 
petually holding  Vanessa  at  arm's  length,  although 
we  need  not  put  upon  them  the  gross  interpretation 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  I  think  it  probable  that 
these  lines  were  among  the  additions  made  to  the 
poem  years  later,  when  he  sent  the  MS.  to  Vanessa. 
In  ending  the  story  for  her,  Swift  was  in  a  dilemma, 
unwilling  to  declare  the  truth,  and  ashamed  to  state 
the  contrary.  So  he  whispered — and,  for  once,  a 
little  too  loud. 

But  how  weak  and  wooden  a  puppet-show  is 
"  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  "  beside  the  letters  !  Live 
human  things  these,  however  masked  and  whisper- 
ing. Here  is  the  first  note  preserved  from  the 
tutor  to  the  pupil,  whose  face  he  would  have  us 
believe  he  would  not  have  recognised,  but  with 
whose  habits  he  seems  very  well  acquainted.  He 
encloses  a  letter  to  a  friend,  then  adds : 

"  I  suppose  this  packet  will  he  two  or  three  hours  till 
you  awake.  And  pray  let  the  outside  starched  letter  to 
you  be  seen  after  you  have  sealed  up  Mrs.  L.'s.  See  what 
arts  people  must  use,  though  they  mean  never  so  well. 
Now  are  you  and  Puppy  lying  at  your  ease,  never  dream- 
ing of  all  this.  Adieu — till  we  meet  over  a  pot  of  coffee 
or  an  orange  in  the  Sluttery,  which  I  have  so  often  found 
to  be  the  most  agreeable  chamber  in  the  world." 

When  Swift  wrote  to  Stella  from  Windsor  in  July, 
1711,  he  told  her  he  had  sent  a  haunch  of  venison  to 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  and  wished  Stella  had  it  instead. 

VOL.   XXXII.  17§ 
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He  did  not  mention,  much  as  be  told  of  other  matters, 
that  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  and  her  daughter  had  been  ai 
Windsor,  still  less  what  had  happened  there  to  leave 
so  deej)  an  impression  on  his  memory  and  on  that  of 

Vanessa.  But  long  years  after  he  writes  more  than 
once  to  Vanessa  to  quiet  her  agonised  doubts  of  his 
attachment:  "  Go  over  the  scenes  at  Windsor.  Cad: 
often  thinks  of  them." 

The  next  few  years  yield  few  letters,  but,  on  the 
showing  of  Swift's  later  letters,  they  added  many 
chapters  to  the  unwritten  romance  of  Cadenus  and 
Vanessa.  In  1713  came  the  crash  of  all  Swift's 
ambitions.  Harley  fell.  Swift  had,  for  all  reward, 
received  that  Irish  Deanery  so  hateful  to  him. 
He  retired  to  the  Vicarage  of  Letcombe  Regis. 
How  the  twentieth  century  may  have  dealt  with 
Letcombe  Regis,  I  cannot  say.  But  in  the  nine- 
teenth it  was  still  what  it  must  have  been  when 
Swift  buried  there  his  bitter  disappointment  and 
profound  melancholy — a  little  grey  village  in  a  fold 
of  the  long  grey  Berkshire  downs.  A  humble 
village,  clothed  with  the  majesty  of  noble  tr< 
It  formed  the  scene  of  a  chapter  in  his  unwritten 
romance  of  "  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,"  headed  "  The 
Berkshire  Surprise."  Vanessa  visited  him  there. 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  with  her  endless  hospitalities, 
seems  to  have  outrun  the  constable,  and  the  family 
had  retreated  to  Oxford.  This  with  Swift's  know- 
ledge and  approval.  As  Letcombe  is  within  a  drive 
of  Oxford,  "  The  Berkshire  Surprise"  must  have 
been  quite  a  little  one.  Yet  we  can  well  believe  in 
the  sincerity  of  Swift's  subsequent  cry  to  Missessy — 
"  You  should  not  for  the  world  have  come."     For 
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every  new  chapter  added  to  the  Romance  was  forging 
another  link  in   a  chain  he  knew  himself  bound  to 
break  before  lie  touched  Irish  ground ;    yet,  when 
he   touches   it,  it   is   to   Missessy   alone  among  his 
friends  that  he  reveals  in  all  its  intimacy  the  anguish 
and  bitterness  of  his  proud  spirit.     This  despair  of 
the  exile  was  justifiable,  because  Swift  was  not  a 
man  whose  genius  found  its  most  perfect  expression 
in   pure  literature.     He  was  a  great  personal  and 
public  force,   and  it  seemed   at  first  as  though  in 
Ireland  that  force  was  condemned  to  work  in  vacuo. 
Dublin,  which  was  later  to  idolise  him,  received  him 
with  coldness  and  insult.    He  had  returned  to  Stella, 
but  three  crowded,  glorious  years  lay  between  them, 
and  then  Stella  was  so  glad  he  had  an  Irish  prefer- 
ment ;    so  he  wanted — imperatively  wanted — Miss- 
essy's   sympathy,  while  he   also  doubtless  knew  it 
was  desirable  to  throw  the  Romance  on  to  that  great 
rubbish -heap  of  broken  hopes  and  ambitions  which 
he    had   left    behind    him    in    England.     But    fate 
and  Vanessa  say  No.     Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  dies,  and 
Missessy's  property  is  in  Ireland.     That  is  a  reason 
for  the  two  Miss  Vanhomrighs  to  come  to  Dublin, 
though  it  may  not  be  the  most  pressing  one.     So 
now  we  have  Stella  lodging  on   Ormonde's  Quay, 
and  Vanessa   in  Turnstile  Alley — and   Dr.   Swift's 
indiscretions    have   indeed  found  him  out.     But  it 
would  seem  that  not  long  after  his  return    Stella 
retired   for    some    considerable    period    to    friends 
in  the  country,  with    what    feelings   we   can    onlv 
vaguely  guess.     Had  she  presided  at  the  Deanery 
table  then,  as  she  did  later,  the  two  women  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  meet.     But  we  know  from 
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Mrs.  Delany,  who  only  saw  Stella  once,  and  that  by 
accident,  that  she  was  not  met  in  general  society; 
only  in  Swift's  immediate  circle,  consisting  mostly  of 
men.  He  had  vowed  to  Vanessa  that,  if  she  came  to 
Dublin,  he  would  almost  never  see  her.  That  vow 
must  have  been  royally  broken,  for  we  soon  find  him 
in  great  agitation  complaining  that  Dublin  gossip 
affirms  that  he  is  in  love  with  her,  o-oino-  to  marry 
her,  "  and  a  hundred  other  particulars."  So  before 
long  the  Miss  Vanhomrighs  remove  to  a  house  at 
Celbridge,  nine  miles  out  of  Dublin.  It  must  have 
been  almost  a  new  house  then,  not  large,  but  standing 
in  large  grounds,  through  which  ran  the  Liffey — a 
river  which,  says  Swift,  is  like  Governor  Huff  her- 
self, for  it  never  murmurs,  but  sometimes  roars. 
There  were  once  many  laurels  in  the  grounds, 
because,  as  an  old  gardener,  who  remembered 
Vanessa,  told  Scott,  she  used  to  plant  a  new  laurel 
for  each  visit  of  her  famous  friend.  A  small  semi- 
circular stone  seat,  over-arched,  and  built  into  the 
steep  wooded  bank  above  the  river,  is  called 
"Vanessa's  bower."  Here  she  and  Swift  would  sit 
with  books  and  papers  before  them,  and  the  brown 
waters  of  the  Liffey  rushing  below. 

"With  Vanessa  out  at  Celbridge  letters  became 
more  frequent.  Cadenus  justly  praises  Vanessa's. 
.Mr.  Erasmus  Lewis  had  formerly  said  she  could  rally 
very  well,  and  in  her  lighter  vein  they  are  graceful 
and  humorous,  as  are  those  of  manv  eighteenth 
century  ladies.  But  it  is  in  the  expression  of  tragic 
passion  that  they  rise  to  the  height  of  literature, 
and  even,  in  a  xvvy  small  way.  till  a  gap  in  the 
literature  of  the   period.     For    eighteenth    century 
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literature  is  as  wanting  on  the  side  of  passion  as  it  is 
on  the  side  of  poetry.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
lewdness  in  it,  a  great  deal  of  friendship.  When  we 
get  as  far  as  Richardson  there  is  sentiment  and 
pathos  ;  but  there  is  no  picture  of  passion,  such  as 
you  find  in  Dryden's  '  All  for  Love.'  Pope,  in  his 
'  Heloise  and  Abelard,'  attempted  such  a  picture, 
only  to  fail.  There  is  no  love  lyric  such  as  the 
Jacobeans  breathed  forth  quite  naturally.  Those 
few  burning  pages  of  Vanessa's  express  what  in 
other  generations  was  the  stuff  of  poetry.  Here  is 
one  of  the  latest  letters  : 

"  Oh !  how  have  you  forgot  me  !  You  endeavour  by 
severities  to  force  me  from  you,  nor  can  I  blame  you,  for 
with  the  utmost  distress  and  confusion  I  behold  myself  the 
cause  of  uneasy  reflections  to  you.  Yet  I  cannot  comfort 
you,  but  here  declare  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  time  or 
accident  to  lessen  the  iuexpressible  passion  which  I  have 
for  Cadenus.  Put  my  passion  under  the  utmost  restraint, 
send  me  as  distant  from  you  as  the  earth  will  allow,  yet 
you  cannot  banish  those  charming  ideas,  which  will  stick 
by  me  while  I  have  the  use  of  memory.  Nor  is  the  love  I 
bear  you  only  seated  in  my  soul,  for  there  is  not  a  single 
atom  of  my  frame  that  is  not  blended  with  it.  I  find 
myself  unquiet  in  the  midst  of  silence,  and  my  heart  is  at 
once  pierced  with  sorrow  and  love.  For  Heaven's  sake  tell 
me  what  has  caused  this  prodigious  change  in  you  ?  If  you 
have  the  least  remains  of  pity  tell  me  tenderly — No,  do  not 
tell  it,  so  that  it  may  cause  my  present  death  and  not  suffer 
me  to  live  a  life  like  a  languishing  death,  which  is  the 
only  life  I  can  lead  if  you  have  lost  any  of  your  tenderness 
for  me." 

This  is  not  the  language  of  a  lover  who  has  expe- 
rienced nothing  but  severities.     Swift's  letters  are 
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less  quotable  because  they  are  intentionally  made 
difficult  to  understand.  Vanessa  herself  complains 
thai  they  are  difficult,  lie  replies  grimly  thai  hers 
are  not.  He  proposes  writing  a  further  story  of 
Cadenus  and  Vanessa. 

"From  the  time  of  spilling  the  coffee  to  drinking  <>l 
coffee;  from  Dunstable  to  Dublin,  with  every  passage  -ince. 
There  would  be  the  chapter  of  Madam  going  to  Ken- 
sington; the  chapter  of  the  wedding,  with  the  adventures 
of  the  lost  key;  of  the  sham;  of  the  joyful  return;  two 
hundred  chapters  of  madness  ;  of  the  Berkshire  surprise;  a 
hundred  whole  books  of  myself  ;  the  chapter  of  whisper 
and  hide,  and  who  made  it  so." 

Again  and  again  he  bids  her  tell  over  these  beads 
of  Memory,  adding  others — scenes  at  Windsor — in 
the  Sluttery.  After  such  a  catalogue  be  concludes 
with  : 

"  Last  year  I  writ  you  civilities  and  you  were  angry; 
this  year  I  write  you  none  and  you  will  be  angry  ;   yet  my 

thoughts  were  still  the  same  and  I  give  you  leave  to  be 

and  will  be  answerable  for  them.  I  hope  you  will  let  me 
have  some  of  your  money  when  I  see  you,  which  I  will  pay 
you  honestly  again.  Repondez-moi  si  vous  entendez  bien 
tout  cela.  Et  croyez  que  je  seray  toujours  tout  ce  que 
vous  desirez." 

In  his  last  letter  to  her  be  recapitulates  these 
scenes,  adding  that  he  thinks  often  of  them,  "espe- 
cially on  horseback." 

It  is  possible,  by  selection  from  these  letters,  to 
re] tresent  Swift  as  always  trying  to  get  rid  of 
Vanessa.  He  did  struggle  to  break  with  her — 
intermittently.  He  was  a  man  of  honour  in  other 
matters,  a  man  with  a  heart  and  a  conscience.     The 
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fact  that  he  did  not  break  with  her  till  1722  is,  to 
my  mind,  the  only  argument  of  weight  against  Ins 
Laving  married  Stella  in  1716.  It  used  to  be  urged 
against  the  fact  of  the  marriage  that  it  was  never 
gossiped  about  in  Swift's  lifetime.  But  gossip  is, 
of  its  nature,  ephemeral.  If  it  leaves  a  permanent 
trace,  that  is  accidental.  Such  a  trace  has,  as  we 
shall  see,  been  found  recently,  showing  the  marriage 
was  a  matter  of  common  report  in  1723.  His  most 
intimate  friends  believed  in  it.  Many  years  after 
his  death,  Bishop  Berkeley's  widow  stated  that  her 
husband  had  been  informed  of  it  by  Ashe,  Bishop 
of  Clogher,  who  had  performed  the  ceremony.  It  is 
true  that  Berkeley  was  on  the  Continent  in  1716, 
and  until  after  the  Bishop's  death ;  but  he  was 
travelling  with  Ashe's  son,  and  the  Bishop  may  well 
have  confided  the  secret  by  letter,  thinking  it  right 
that  the  fact  should  be  in  the  possession  of  some 
other  independent  and  responsible  man  beside  him- 
self. Dr.  Johnson  accepted  the  evidence  of  Madden, 
who  had  it  from  a  man — probably  Sheridan — to 
whom  Stella  had  confided  it  on  her  deathbed. 
Dingley,  indeed,  when  questioned,  put  the  matter 
aside  as  "a  report";  but  even  if  she  knew,  that 
was  how  she  was  bound  to  treat  such  indiscreet 
interrogatories.  The  date,  1716,  seems  probable, 
for  Stella,  however  loyally  accepting  her  position, 
was  a  human  woman — a  fact  overlooked  by  some 
writers.  The  gossip  about  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  of 
which  Swift  complained,  would  assuredly  have 
reached  her  ears,  and,  as  assuredly,  she  would  have 
wished  to  bolt  the  door  against  her  rival.  But 
the  end  was  not  for  six  years  more.     The  story  of 
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it,  as  generally  told,  seems  to  me  very  credible. 
The  three  people  in  it  act  like  themselves.  It  was 
not  an  imaginative  or  romantic  generation,  and  I  do 
not  think  there  was  anyone  in  Dublin  capable  of  in- 
venting such  a  story. 

Vanessa  was  now  utterly  alone.  Molly  was  dead. 
She  was  shut  out  from  Swift's  circle,  where  Stella 
reigned,  and  although  her  neighbours  sought  her 
society,  she  went  out  little.  There  was  nothing  to 
distract  her  attention  from  her  ill-fated  passion. 
She  must  long  ago  have  heard  all  about  Stella — 
vet  she  evidently  dared  not  question  her  Cadenus, 
as  much  feared  as  adored.  Unable  to  bear  her 
doubts  any  longer,  she  writes  to  her  rival  to  know 
the  truth.  Stella  replies,  avowing  the  marriage, 
and  hands  the  letter  to  Swift.  He,  in  a  tempest  of 
rage,  mounts  his  horse,  and  storms  alone  the  nine 
muddy  miles  to  Celbridge,  beside  the  turbid  Liffey. 
He  strides  into  the  little  room  where  he  has  so 
often  "  drunk  his  coffee/'  We  can  imagine  Vanessa 
starting  up  from  her  stool  by  the  lire,  as  the  door 
is  flung  open,  and  Cadenus  stands  before  her,  dark 
and  flushed  with  wrath  and  riding.  If  she  has 
trembled  at  his  awful  look  before,  what  must  she 
feel  before  it  now  ?  He  flings  her  own  letter  on 
the  table,  rushes  from  the  house,  mounts  his  horse, 
and  rides  out  of  her  life  for  ever.  About  two 
months  afterwards  Vanessa  died.  She  came  of  a 
young-dying  family,  but  doubtless  a  broken  heart 
hastened  her  end.  Her  place  of  burial  remained 
unknown  till  1907,  when  Mr.  Gruiness  found  the 
entry  at  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Dublin,  bound  up 
by  error  with  baptismal  registers.      Her  father  and 
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sister    Mary   bad    been   buried    in    ;'  the  old  round 
Church  of  St.  Andrew's." 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  July,  1723,  her  end  is  thus 
cruelly  recounted  by  Bishop  Evans,  an  enemy  of 
Swift's.  His  letter  came  to  light  in  the  library  of 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  in  1906.  How  much  false- 
hood there  is  in  his  malicious  gossip  we  can  only 
guess,  but  his  story,  at  any  rate,  corroborates  details 
given  many  years  after  by  Orrery,  Deane  Swift, 
Sheridan  and  Delany.  The  Bishop  writes  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake : 

"  I  think  it  not  improper  to  acquaint  your  Grace  with  a 
passage  lately  happened  here,  wherein  Jonathan  Swift  is 
said  to  be  pretty  much  concerned.  A  young  woman,  Mrs. 
Van  Omrig  (a  pretended  vain  wit)  and  ye  Dean  had  great 
friendship.  Many  letters  and  papers  passed  between  them. 
.  .  .  They  give  out  there  was  a  promise  of  marriage 
between  them,  but  this  I  cannot  affirm.  However  it  be, 
she  designed  to  give  him  all  her  fortune.  ...  In  April  last 
she  discovered  that  the  Dean  was  married  to  Mrs.  Johnsou 
(a  natural  daughter  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  a  very 
good  woman)  upon  which  she  expresses  in  her  illness  great 
indignation  making  a  new  will,  and  leaving  all  to  Dr. 
Berkeley  of  our  College  (who  had  never  seen  her  above 
twice)  and  to  one,  Mr.  Marshall,  who  was  charged  by  her 
on  her  death-bed  to  print  all  the  letters  and  papers  which 
had  passed  between  the  Dean  and  herself.  JTis  generally 
believed  she  lived  without  God  in  the  world.  When  Dean 
Price,  the  minister  of  her  parish,  offered  her  his  services  in 
her  last  minutes,  she  sent  him  word  '  No  Price,  no  Prayers ' 
with  a  scrap  out  of  the  Tale  in  a  Tub  .  .  .  and  so  she 
dyed.  The  Archbishop  and  the  whole  Irish  posse  have 
prevailed  with  Mr.  Marshall  not  to  print  the  papers  as  she 
desired,  lest  one  of  their  own  dear  joys  should  be  trampled 
over  by  the  Philistines." 
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"  Cadenus  and  Vanessa"  was  published  three  years 
later,  but  the  letters  survived  hazardously  for  ninety 
years  before  seeing  the  light.  We  need  not  assume 
thai  the  publication  of  "Cadenns  and  Vanessa"  was 
dictated  purely  by  revenge.  It  was  not  only  the 
man,  but  the  great  man,  that  Vanessa  adored  in 
Swift.  She  had  to  choose  whether  her  name  should 
be  for  over  blotted  out  o\'  the  book  of  his  fame — as 
it  would  have  been,  most  carefully,  had  her  papers 
perished — or  should  survive  as  indissolubly  linked 
with  his  as  Stella's  own.  Vanessa  has  been  un- 
fortunate in  that  her  character  has  been  attacked 
both  by  Swift's  friends  and  by  his  enemies.  His 
enthusiastic  Irish  admirers  detested,  and  still  detest, 
her  memory,  as  an  occasion  for  "their  dear  joy  to  be 
trampled  over  by  the  Philistines."  His  intimate 
friends  loved  and  admired  Stella.  They  resented. 
for  her  sake,  the  intrusion  of  a  rival;  for  his.  a 
shadow  on  his  reputation;  and,  generally  speaking, 
they  made  the  least,  or  the  worst,  they  could  of 
Vanessa.  Delany,  who  had  seen  her  but  once,  wrote 
thirty  years  after  her  death  that  he  had  heard  that 
she  had  consoled  herself  with  drink  for  her  quarrel 
with  Swift.  It  would  indeed  have  given  a  last 
hideous  touch  to  the  tragedy  if  the  brilliant  girl  of 
St.  James's  Street  had  ended  thus;  but  Bishop  Evans, 
who  serves  hot-and-hot  all  the  shocking  details  he 
can  collect  concerning  the  end  of  the  "  vain-wit," 
would  have  been  delighted  to  have  added  drunken- 
ness to  her  sins,  if  it  had  ever  been  suggested.  The 
attitude  of  Swift's  biographers  has  generally  been 
that  of  his  friends — they  have  felt  the  charm  of 
Stella,  and  treated  Vanessa  as  a  mere  pirate  on   her 
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seas — with  the  exception  of  Scott,  who  hints  rather 
than  presses  some  alternative  views  of  Swift's  rela- 
tions with  her.  Yet,  by  one  of  the  paradoxes  of 
]  if.  i,  the  figure  of  Stella  gains  immensely  in  pathos  and 
romantic  interest  by  the  tragic  shadow  of  Vanessa 
in  the  background.  Except  for  that  shadow,  tragic 
also  for  her,  it  is  surely  the  most  futile  conven- 
tionality to  speak  of  Stella  as  a  woman  to  be  pitied, 
a  badly  used  woman.  She  was  the  respected,  the 
admired,  the  tenderly  loved  companion  of  a  man 
who  was  not  only  a  great  genius,  but  a  great 
personality — which  is  not  always  the  same  thing. 
Suppose  Swift  had  stepped  aside  and  left  her  to 
marry  Tisdal  or  another,  would  that  have  conduced 
to  Stella's  happiness?  Surely  not.  The  flame  of  her 
life  must  always  have  burned  dim  and  discoloured 
transferred  from  an  altar  to  a  parlour  grate.  If,  as 
time  went  on,  she  complained  a  little  of  P.D.F.R.'s 
tiresome  ways,  as  his  acknowledged  wife,  she  would 
have  found  them  still  more  tiresome,  and  complained 
as  much  as  good  wives  do ;  which  is  often  a  good 
deal.  Just  as  in  earlier  years  Swift's  sparkling, 
corrosive,  tremendous  pen  never  achieved  tenderness 
except  for  her,  so  at  the  very  end,  once  only,  and 
for  her,  it  achieves  pathos. 

His  portrait  of  Stella  is  their  married  monument; 
for,  reading  it,  who  can  disentwine  her  image  from 
that  of  the  mighty  mourner  who  sits  writing  of  her, 
recalling;  the  bright  child,  the  beautiful  black-haired 
girl, recalling  her  girlish  triumphs,  and  the  "glorious, 
unhappy  days"  of  his  own  youth — conscious  all  the 
while  of  the  worn,  grey-haired  woman  lying,  hardly 
yet  cold,  close  by  in  the  well-known  house. 
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When  he  drops  his  pea  because  his  "head  aches," 
we  know  it   is   with    weeping,  or   with    the  ache  of 

unshed  tears.  When  he  takes  it  up  again,  we 
perceive  yet  more  vividly  the  sick,  ageing,  solitary 
Titan,  "removed  from  his  bed-chamber"  that  he 
may  not  see  the  glare  of  the  funeral  torches  in  St. 
Patrick's,  where,  while  he  writes,  they  are  laying  in 
her  grave  all  that  remains  of  Stella — the  woman 
who,  whether  wife  or  not,  has  lived  so  near  his  heart 
for  fort  y  years. 


THE   ANALOGIES  AND   ASSOCIATIONS   OF 
MUSIC   AND    LITERATURE. 

BY    EDWIN    EVANS. 
[Bead  November  26th,  1913.] 

In  order  that  the  following  paper  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  Society  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  submitted,  it  was  my  original  intention 
to  give  the  greater  prominence  to  the  literary  half 
of  its  dual  title,  but  I  had  overlooked  a  very  good 
reason  why  this  intention  could  not  be  fulfilled.  In 
addressing  a  body  of  men  of  letters,  I  am  bound  to 
assume  that  each  and  all  of  them  have  a  full  and 
satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  and  functions  of 
literature,  but  I  have  no  right  to  assume  a  corre- 
sponding knowledge  of  the  origin  and  functions  of 
music,  to  which  I  must  therefore  refer  at  some 
length,  if  I  am  to  describe  their  analogies.  The 
same  applies  to  the  constant  associations  between 
the  two  arts.  There  is  more  than  a  mere  plausible 
excuse  for  giving  greater  attention  to  that  aspect  of 
the  material  which  is  probably  the  less  familiar. 

In  the  days  when  the  theory  of  evolution  was 
itself  at  an  early  stage  of  its  evolution,  there  was 
much  rivalry  amongst  investigators  to  furnish  an 
adequate  explanation  of  the  musical  impulses  of 
humanity.  So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the 
controversy  may  be  said  to  have  opened  with   an 
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essay  on  "The  Origin  and  Function  of  Music,"  con- 
tributed by  Herbert  Spencer  to  '  Fraser's  Magazine  ' 
in  October,  1857.  In  some  of  bis  other  writings 
upon  music,  Spencer  was  apt  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
seeking  facts  to  substantiate  bis  preconceived  notions. 
rather  than  theories  to  accounl  for  the  facts,  as, 
for  instance,  when  he  demonstrated  an  alleged 
superiority  of  Meyerbeer  over  Mozart  by  counting 
the  scale  passages  in  a  certain  number  of  pages. 
This  essay  is,  however,  free  from  such  weaknesses, 
and  is  a  clear  exposition  of  that  which  may  be 
termed  the  expressive  theory.  Darwin's  opinions, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  largely  coloured  by  the 
direction  which  his  biological  speculations  bad  taken, 
and  included  music  among  the  primitive  means  of 
sexual  attraction.  James  Sully,  whose  volume 
entitled  'Sensation  and  Intuition'  appeared  in 
1874,  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  first  to  classify 
musical  impressions  as  emotional,  intellectual  and 
aesthetic,  which  was  an  important  step  in  clearing 
up  a  somewhat  confused  aspect  of  the  subject. 
Edmond  Gurney  published  in  1880  a  voluminous 
treatise  entitled  'The  Power  of  Sound,'  which  is  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  factors  in  the  problem, 
though  the  value  of  his  conclusions  is  apt  to  be 
lessened  by  his  somewhat  circumscribed  view  of 
music.  An  important  contribution  to  the  aesthetics 
of  music  was  made  by  Walter  Pater  in  thecourse  of 
his  essay  on  "  The  School  of  Giorgione."  Though 
the  passage  is,  as  it  were,  only  an  "  aside,"  it  has 
attracted  considerable  attention,  and  been  com- 
mented upon  by  several  notable  writers,  from  John 
Aldington  Symonds  to   Ernesl    Newman.     Indeed, 
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although  we  have  not  yet  produced  the  ideally 
equipped  specialist  in  musical  aesthetics,  we  may 
claim  to  have  furnished  no  mean  contribution  to 
living  thought  on  the  subject. 

Its  broad  outline  is  accessible  to  any  reader  who 
has  the  curiosity  to  search  the  writers  I  have  named. 
Some  of  its  aspects  would,  however,  remain  to  be 
studied  with  the  help  of  foreign  authors,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  psychological  effects  of  music,  investi- 
gated by  Carl  Stumpf.  Even  the  pathological 
abnormalities  of  the  musical  faculty  have  received 
their  share  of  attention,  chiefly  from  French  medical 
men  of  the  Charcot  school.  These  studies  are  quite 
irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  line  of  thought  which  is  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  this  material.  It  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  word  "  Spieltrieb,"  which  was  for  a  time  very 
dear  to  some  German  biologists.  It  is  one  of  those 
comprehensive  catch-words  of  which  Germans  have 
the  speciality,  and  means  the  impulse  to  play — not 
necessarily  upon  the  piano.  The  nature  of  the  theory 
was  that  the  human  animal  was  endowed  with  a 
certain  amount  of  energy  or  driving  power.  The 
getting  of  the  necessities  of  life  might  absorb  all  that 
energy,  but  also  it  might  not,  and  in  the  latter  case 
there  would  be  a  surplus  which  his  instinct  would 
prompt  him  to  work  off  in  some  useless  pastime  of 
the  nature  of  play.  To  this  impulse  was  ascribed 
some  share  in  the  first  making  of  music. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  espouse  any  of 
the  numerous  theories  which  have  survived  contro- 
versy, nor  is  it  even  probable  that  any  one  of  them 
has  a  monopoly  of  truth.     It  is  far  more  reasonable 
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to  suppose  that  those  of  them  for  which  a  logical 
foundation  exists  point  to  causes  contributory  to  the 
existence  of  music.  I  should  certainly  hesitate 
equally  to  reject  any  one  of  them  or  to  commit 
myself  to  its  exclusive  acceptance.  1  prefer  to  group 
them  in  better  harmony  than  was  ever  shown  by 
their  propounders.  In  that  entirely  non-committal 
sense  it  may  be  said  thai  music  originates  from 
several  causes,  which  may  be  grouped  under  two 
heads — the  need  of  expression  and  the  Spieltrieb— 
and  that  it  produces  on  the  listener  effect-  of  several 
kinds,  for  which  I  accept  Sully's  classification  of 
emotional,  intellectual  and  aesthetic.  The  dual  origin 
of  music  is  still  visible  to-day,  as  there  is  a  broad 
distinction  to  he  made  between  music  of  meaning, 
such  as  a  Beethoven  symphony,  and  music  of  enter- 
tainment. Literature  being  an  art  of  expression,  it 
is  essentially  with  the  former  that  we  are  concerned 
when  we  speak  of  analogies  between  the  two  arts. 
This  also  excludes  such  intermediate  function-  of 
music  as  that  of  assisting  the  rhythm  of  associated 
movement,  in  rowing  or  hauling,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  primitive  uses  of  music. 

But  the  use  of  music  as  a  means  of  expressing 
emotions  covers  a  wide  field.  In  a  certain  sense  it 
preceded  language,  and  therefore,  literature,  as  our 
primitive  ancestors,  before  they  were  possessed  oi 
articulated  language,  were  able  to  express  their 
emotions  by  the  pitch  and  timbre  of  a  large  variety 
of  inarticulate  sounds.  These  were  not  musical 
(save  perhaps  those  which  Darwin  would  attribute 
to  the  desire  to  find  favour  with  the  belle  of  the 
primitive  community),  but  in  their  variety  of  pitch 
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they  contained  the  first  germ  of  expressive  music. 
Then  language  came  and  first  of  all  attached  itself 
T<>  concrete  things,  and  music — that  is  to  say,  the 
modulation  of   the   voice — supplemented  this   with 
the  abstract  emotions.    In  other  words,  music  began 
where  language  left  off,  and  as  means  of  expression 
that     remains    their   true  relation.      As   language 
developed  and  became  capable  of  dealing  in  abstrac- 
tions, music  also  developed  and  became  more  subtle, 
thus  retaining  its  true  function,  which  is  to  express 
those  shades  or  extremes  of  emotion  which  lie  beyond 
the  power  of  words.     If  a  thought  or   an  emotion 
can  lie  expressed  in  words,  literature  is  its  medium; 
if  it   cannot,  it   can   still   be    expressed   in    music. 
Needless  to  say,  the  frontier  itself  is  ill-defined,  and 
often    crossed    in    either    direction,    the    composer 
attempting  to  tell  that  which  can  be  better  told  in 
words,    and   the    man    of    letters    attempting    the 
impossible. 

It  is  largely  because  of  this  function  of  transcend- 
ing the  power  of  words  that  music  has  from  primitive 
times  played  an  important  part  in  religion.  It  is 
admirably  suited  for  the  expression  of  religious 
ecstasy.  The  learned  St.  Basil  has  written  that 
melody  is  a  device  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  keep  us  in  the 
straight  path,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  credit  it  with 
greater  effect  upon  a  responsive  nature  than  the  most 
eloquent  discourse  from  the  pulpit.  Although  a  less 
inspired  writer  than  St.  Basil  has  recommended  it  as 
an  easy  means  of  committing  the  religious  texts  to 
memory,  even  that  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
servile  function,  as  it  postulates  the  power  of  music. 
In  savage  times  religion  was  inevitably  associated 
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with  magic,  and  the  fullest  use  was  made  in  incanta- 
tions of  the  magic  of  a  repeated  musical  phrase. 
That  peculiar  magic  belongs,  however,  rather  to  the 
intermediate  than  to  the  expressive  functions  of 
music.  The  way  in  which  men  in  a  primitive  stage 
of  civilisation  can  be  worked  into  a  frenzy,  religious 
or  warlike,  by  constant  reiteration  of  three  or  four 
notes,  or  even  by  a  rhythmical  pattern  of  drum-taps, 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  requiring  the  attention  of 
the  psychologists.  Its  only  modern  Literary  equiva- 
lent is  the  use  of  the  stock  phrase,  notably  in  the 
literature  of  politics,  where  its  magic,  however, 
sometimes  fails. 

The  respective  position  of  music  and  literature  as 
arts  of  expression  is,  of  course,  maintained  in  the 
emotional  effect  on  the  responsive  listener,  but  the 
two  remaining  divisions  in  Sully's  classification 
present  new  features.  The  art  of  words  being 
primarily  one  of  definition,  it  stands  to  reason  that 
it  is  a  better  vehicle  than  music  for  logic,  philosophy, 
or  the  exact  sciences  ;  nor  does  the  most  intellectual 
music  aspire  to  usurp  its  function  in  that  respect. 
Yet  music  can  be  made  into  a  remarkable  illustra- 
tion of  formal  logic,  as  in  the  classic  forms,  and  it 
also  appeals  to  the  intellect  by  reason  of  its  intricate 
construction,  the  balance  of  its  parts,  and  its  tine 
technical  qualities. 

For  ail  that,  1  am  one  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
masters  of  intellectual  music,  great  as  they  undoubt- 
edly were,  ran  the  risk  of  giving  music  a  direction 
contrary  to  its  true  functions.  The  form  of  the 
sonata,  which  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the  classic 
period,   was   born   in   the   eighteenth   century.      It- 
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analogy  with  the  rhetorical  tendencies  in  literature 
is  obvious.  There  is  the  exposition  of  a  first,  second, 
and  sometimes  a  third  clause,  a  development,  re- 
capitulation and  peroration,  all  perilously  akin  to 
the  type  of  discourse  which  is  reputed  to  be  loved 
by  some  Scottish  congregations.  There  has  been, 
and  will  be  again,  great  literature  in  that  form,  and 
that  music  of  the  greatest  quality  can  be  cast  in  the 
same  mould  has  been  amply  proved.  But  when 
leaders  of  music  tell  us  that  sonata  form  is  the  one 
supreme  ideal  for  all  composers  to  keep  in  view,  we 
have  as  much  ground  for  rebellion  as  we  should 
have  if  we  were  told  that  all  literature  was  in  future 
to  be  framed  on  rhetorical  lines.  For  that  reason 
the  present  reaction  in  the  musical  world  against 
intellectual  tendencies  and  in  favour  of  purely 
aesthetic  considerations  is  a  healthy  sign.  Music  is 
escaping  a  serious  danger,  of  which  the  learned, 
intellectual  sonata  of  the  Kapellmeister  type  was 
indeed  a  terrible  warning. 

But  if  music  must  beware  of  too  remote  excursions 
into  the  fields  of  intellect,  where  literature  is  at 
home,  the  positions  are  reversed  when  it  comes  to 
aesthetics.  Here  music  enjoys  unique  privileges. 
Pater  has  defined  them  so  well  that  it  is  snperfluous 
to  state  them  in  other  words  than  his  own. 

"All  art  constantly  aspires  towards  the  condition  of 
music.  For  while  in  all  other  works  of  art  it  is  possible  to 
distinguish  the  matter  from  the  form,  and  the  understanding 
can  always  make  this  distinction,  yet  it  is  the  constant 
effort  of  art  to  obliterate  it.  That  the  mere  matter  of  a 
poem,  for  instance  —  its  subject,  its  given  incidents  or 
situation;  that  the  mere  matter  of  a  picture — the  actual 
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circumstances  of  an  event,  the  actual  topography  of  a 
landscape — should  be  nothing  without  the  form,  the  spirit, 
of  tht'  handling;  that  this  form,  this  mode  of  handling, 
should  become  an  end  in  itself,  should  penetrate  every 
part  of  the  matter;  this  is  whai  all  arl  constantly  strives 
after,  and  achieves  in  different  degrees. 

••  Poetry  works  with  word-  addressed  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  mere  intelligence;  and  it  deals,  most  often,  with  a 
definite  subject  or  situation.  Sometimes  it  may  find  a 
noble  and  quite  legitimate  function  in  the  expression  of 
moral  or  political  aspiration,  as  oft  on  in  the  poetry  of  Victor 
Hugo.  In  such  instances  it  is  easy  enough  tor  the  under- 
standing to  distinguish  between  the  matter  and  the  form, 
however  much  the  matter,  the  subject,  the  element  which  is 
addressed  to  the  mere  intelligence,  has  been  penetrated  by 
the  informing,  artistic  spirit.  But  the  ideal  types  of  poetry 
are  those  in  which  this  distinction  is  reduced  to  its  minimum; 
so  that  lyrical  poetry,  precisely  because  in  it  we  are  least 
able  to  detach  the  matter  from  the  form,  without  a  deduc- 
tion of  something  from  thai  matter  itself,  is  ;it  least 
artistically,  the  highest  and  most  complete  form  of  poetry. 
And  the  very  perfection  of  such  poetry  often  seems  to 
depend,  in  part,  on  a  certain  suppression  or  vagueness  ol 
mere  subject,  so  that  the  meaning  reaches  us  through  ways 
not  distinctly  traceable  by  the  understanding  ;i-  in  - 
of  the  most  imaginative  compositions  of  William  Blake, 
and  often  in  Shakespeare's  -011--.  as  pre-eminently  in  that 
son-  (if  Mariana's  page  in  'Measure  for  Measure"  in 
winch  the  kindling  force  and  poetry  of  the  whole  play 
seems  to  pass  for  a  moment  into  an  actual  strain  of  music. 

"  Art.  then,  i^  thus  always  striving  to  be  independent  of 
the  mere  intelligence,  to  become  a,  matter  of  pure  per- 
ception, to  'jet  rid  of  its  responsibilities  to  its  subjeel 
material  ;  the  ideal  examples  of  poetry  and  painting  being 
those  in  which  the  constituent  elements  of  the  composition 
are  so  welded  together,  that  the  material  or  subject  no 
longer  strikes  t he  intellect  only;   nor  the  form,  the  eye  or 
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the  car  only;  but  form  and  matter,  in  their  union  or 
identity,  present  one  single  effect  to  the  l  imaginative 
reason/  that  complex  faculty  for  which  every  thought  and 

feeling  is  twin-born  with  its  sensible  analogue  or  symbol. 

"It  is  the  art  of  music  which  most  completely  realises 
this  artistic  ideal,  this  perfect  identification  of  form  and 
matter.  In  its  ideal,  consummate  moments,  the  end  is  no1 
distinct  from  the  means,  the  form  from  the  matter,  the 
subject  from  the  expression  ;  they  inhere  in  and  completely 
saturate  each  other  ;  and  to  it,  therefore,  to  the  condition 
of  its  perfect  moments,  all  the  arts  may  be  supposed  con- 
stantly to  tend  and  aspire." 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  analogies  which  the 
origin  and  functions  of  music  present  with  literature, 
those  of  their  respective  structure  call  next  for 
attention.  I  have  said  that  music  is  in  a  certain 
sense  an  extension  of  language  into  a  region  to 
which  language  has  not  yet  attained.  It  is,  mother 
words,  comparable  to  literature  carried  to  its  highest 
potential.  It  will,  therefore,  occasion  no  surprise 
to  find  considerable  analogy  in  the  actual  material 
of  which  it  makes  use.  It  has  its  own  poetry  and 
prose,  represented  as  in  literature,  by  symmetrical 
and  non-symmetrical  rhythms.  An  entire  volume 
of  the  important  work  of  Rossbach  and  Westphal  on 
the  Greek  rhythms  is  devoted  to  their  intimate 
relation  with  corresponding  principles  in  music,  and 
the  same  might  be  done  for  the  prosody  of  any 
country  whose  music  is  of  national  origin.  Folk- 
tune  in  its  pure  state  is  often  a  valuable  guide  to  the 
accentuation  of  a  local  dialect.  It  can  be  safely 
asserted  that  there  is  no  form  of  prosody,  no  rhythm 
of  language  from  the  unit  of  the  verse-foot  to  the 
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largest  forms  of  poetry,  which  does  nol  also  belong 
to  the  domain  of  music.  But  it  is  not  only  in 
rhythms  that  such  analogies  exist.  .Music  has  its 
own  syntax.  Its  sentences  may  begin  with  an 
accented  noun  or  an  unaccented  panicle.  Its  periods 
are  composed  of  chief  ami  subordinate  propositions. 
It  can  insert  a  qualifying  parenthesis  with  the  most 
skilful  of  dialecticians,  and  its  resources  of  punctua- 
tion are  such  as  to  create  envy  in  any  author's  breast, 
for  it  admits  of  hundreds  of  graduations  between 
the  comma  and  the  full  stop.  1  have  often  wondered 
whv  more  is  not  made  of  these  analogies  in  the 
teaching  of  music;  but  after  some  attempts  to  urge 
this.  T  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  organic  principles  of  language  is  not  sufficiently 
general  to  provide  a  starting-point.  It  is.  however, 
impossible,  within  the  limited  space  of  one  paper,  to 
do  more  than  touch  upon  these  many  points,  each 
of  which  would  by  itself  provide  material  for  pro- 
longed study. 

The  same  applies  to  the  manner  in  which  the  two 
arts  of  literature  and  music  are  brought  into  actual 
association.  This  occurs  in  the  direct  form  of  the 
marrying  of  words  to  music,  as  in  soim-.  or  the 
indirect  form  of  a  common  subject, as  in  so-called  pro- 
gramme music,  or  simultaneously  in  both  forms,  as  in 
dramatic  music  or  music-drama.  The  first  of  these, 
the  direct  association  of  words  and  music,  is  a  vexed 
subject.  In  the  days  when  vocal  music  was  supreme, 
the  association  was  one  of  the  greatest  intimacy. 
Text  and  music  either  grew  together,  as  in  the  better 
type  of  folk-song  and  in  some  of  the  music  of  the 
troubadours,  or  whichever  had  the  right  of  seniority 
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I  >  re  vailed  over  the  other,  as  in  the  plainsong.  In  its 
earliest  and  purest  form  the  Roman  cantilena 
undoubtedly  represented  a  high  standard  in  the 
setting  of  words  to  music.  Even  those  features 
which  were  musically  weak,  such  as  the  repetition 
of  certain  melodic  patterns,  were  to  a  large  extent 
due  to  a  similar  tendency  of  Church  Latin  to  run  to 
patterns  in  which  similar  sounds  recurred.  But 
with  the  advent  of  instrumental  music,  this  fine 
feeling  for  text  and  music  became  obscured.  The 
musicians  took  the  upper  hand.  As  the  art  took 
new  and  more  complex  forms,  they  became  more 
conscious  of  their  importance.  As  in  some  other 
marriages,  they  were  quite  willing  that  poem  and 
tune  should  be  made  one,  but  they  were  in  no  doubt 
which  one  it  should  be.  If  they  made  a  tune  in  the 
metre  of  the  poem,  it  was  good.  If  they  also  gave 
it  the  same  emotional  character  it  was  better.  Such 
are  the  songs  of  the  classic  period,  which  are  fine 
— perhaps  even  too  fine  musically,  for  they  are  so 
independent  of  their  text  that  they  make  equally 
fine  violin  solos.  But  their  noblest  musical  qualities 
do  not  protect  them  from  the  reproach  that  they  are 
by  no  means  ideal  songs,  that  is  to  say,  ideal 
marriages  of  text  and  music.  In  the  last  forty  years 
or  so,  a  pronounced  reaction  has  taken  place  in 
favour  of  a  better  adjustment  of  the  respective 
claims.  Certain  composers  in  Russia,  Germany  and 
France  commenced  to  look  upon  the  poem  with 
different  eyes.  They  saw  that  each  syllable  had  a 
threefold  character — its  accent  value,  its  emotional 
significance,  and  its  phonetic  quality — and  they 
endeavoured  to  accommodate  their  music  to  these. 
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Of  course,  some  cherished  traditions  had  to  go.  It 
was  obvious,  for  instance,  that  no  two  verses  of  the 
same  song  could  be  enl  irely  identical,  as.  though  the 
met  re  was  t  he  same,  tin-  phonetic  values  were  subject 
to  great  variety.  It  was  also  discovered  that  the 
character  of  the  musical  interval  between  two  suc- 
cessive notes  varied  with  the  vowel  sounds  of  the 
corresponding  syllables.  These  and  other  similar 
revelations  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  reached 
England  yet,  for,  though  there  lias  been  some 
improvement,  no  satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been 
found  to  the  problem  of  finding  a  musical  idiom  that 
will  correspond  to  the  quality  of  the  language. 
Perhaps  our  composers  are  too  hampered  by  the 
continental  tradition,  which  is  associated  with  other 
languages  ;  perhaps,  too.  our  poets  are  too  little 
careful  of  phonetic  values,  though  of  that  1  am  more 
than  doubtful.  It  is  true  that  most  English  poetry 
is  more  of  sense  than  of  music;  to  find  verses  which 
are  phonetically  beautiful  apart  from  their  meaning 
one  lias  generally  to  turn  to  that  fringe  which  is 
misnamed  Celtic  and  is  really  of  southern  origin, 
recalling  the  rich  modulations  of  the  Mediterranean 
races.  But  our  language  is  phonetically  at  least 
as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  Germans,  who  have  solved 
their  problem.  If  ours  is  not  yet  solved,  clearly 
the  composers  alone  must   lake  the  blame. 

It  is  curious  that,  just  as  in  their  direct  association 
music  has  encroached  upon  literature,  in  the  indirect 
association  of  music  with  a  literary  subject,  the 
latter  has  tended  to  become  more  and  more  rapa- 
cious. Programme  music  dates  hack  to  about 
585  B.C.,  when  a  certain  Sakadas  secured  for  it  equal 
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recognition  with  the  other  arts.  He  appeared  at 
the  Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Apollo  over  the  Python, 
and  improved  the  occasion  by  performing  on  the 
flute  a  symphonic  poem  describing  the  immortal 
combat.  That  is,  however,  ancient  history,  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  wonderful  score,  we  are  entitled 
to  doubt  its  power  of  conviction.  At  its  best, 
modern  programme  music  makes  no  such  claim.  It 
merely  purports  to  express  mood,  or,  at  most, 
character,  and  refers  to  incident  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  to  establish,  as  it  were,  a  musical  mise  en 
scene.  Above  all,  it  relies,  not  upon  its  subject,  but 
upon  its  intrinsic  qualities  for  its  justification.  But 
a  literary  subject  is  a  more  dangerous  companion 
for  a  modern  composer,  with  the  resources  at  his 
disposal,  than  it  was  even  for  Sakadas  and  his  flute. 
The  increased  facilities  for  musical  illustration 
tempt  him  to  greater  subservience  than  is  com- 
patible with  an  artistic  association.  He  then 
becomes  a  commentator  instead  of  a  collaborator. 

That  brings  me  to  the  concluding  section  of  this 
paper,  dealing  with  those  relations  between  music 
;it id  literature  in  which  one  comments  on  the  other. 
However  excellent  the  result,  a  musical  commentary 
to  a  literary  work  can  never  fulfil  the  true  aim  of 
music.  To  go  no  further,  it  is  the  direct  negation 
of  that  aesthetic  ideal  which  Pater  has  summarised 
as  the  perfect  identification  of  form  and  matter,  and 
causes  music  to  stoop  from  the  proud  position  to 
which,  according  to  him,  all  other  arts  are  aspiring. 
That  does,  however,  not  necessarily  condemn  all 
musical  works  of  this  description.     Just  as  we  have 
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seen  that  the  arguments  againsl  the  intellectual 
I  ill  use  of  music  do  not  touch  the  great  classics,  those 
against  its  literary  phase  do  not  affect  the  individual 
merits  of  the  great  modern  composers.  For 
instance,  Richard  Strauss's  musical  commentary  on 
the  adventures  of  Don  Quixote  remains  a  greal 
work,  however  much  the  coming  generation  may 
have  to  say  about  the  tendency  it  indicated  in 
music. 

The  part  which  literature  plays  when,  instead  of  a 
collaborator,  it  becomes  a  commentator  on  the  art  of 
music,  is  one  which  admits  of  many  different  forms 
of  treatment.  There  are,  I  believe,  special  antholo- 
gies giving  quotations  from  the  poets  in  praise  of 
music.  The  easiest  course  w^ould  have  been  to 
procure  such  a  volume  and  conclude  with  a  few 
extracts — a  method  which  is  not  without  precedent  in 
lecture  rooms.  A  better  way  would  be  to  give  an 
account  of  the  development  of  musical  aesthetics  and 
the  strange  adventures  of  musical  critics,  past  and 
present.  The  former  is  a  fascinating,  the  latter  a 
diverting  subject,  but  to  do  justice  to  either  would 
require  at  least  a  volume.  I  prefer  to  conclude  with 
a  few  remarks  on  that  little  considered  branch  of 
literature,  musical  criticism. 

The  initial  qualification  of  the  critic  consists  in 
the  possession  to  an  unusual  degree  of  an  innate 
sense  of  quality,  coupled  with  the  power,  innate  or 
acquired,  of  segregating  that  sense  from  the  influence 
of  his  personal  leanings.  The  purely  feminine 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  products  of  the  creative 
mind,  far  from  being  in  any  way  worthy  of  the  name 
a\'  criticism,  is  directly  antagonistic  to  that  equipoise 
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of  the  mind  without  which  true  criticism  is  impos- 
sible. The  reasons  why  a  certain  individual  responds 
to  the  appeal  of  a  work  of  art  may  be  so  many  and 
so  varied,  and  so  entirely  independent  of  its  value, 
that  a  judgment  based  upon  such  grounds  has 
scarcely  any  likelihood  of  being  well  balanced. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  music.  Even 
the  momentary  physical  condition  of  the  listener  may 
affect  his  first  hearing  of  a  new  work,  not  to  speak 
of  the  degree  of  comfort  which  surrounds  him.  If 
the  conditions  are  conducive  to  cheerfulness,  a  work 
of  tragic  significance  will  appear  to  him  morbid.  If 
his  mood  of  the  moment  is  tinged  with  gloom,  all 
joy  in  music  will  seem  vulgar.  If  he  is  of  a  romantic 
disposition,  a  work  of  architectural  magnificence  will 
seem  to  him  cold,  and  if  he  has  the  mathematical 
turn  of  mind,  an  eloquent  emotion  will  sound 
maudlin. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  due  appreciation  of  con- 
temporary music,  the  critic  must  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  landmarks  of  musical  progress. 
He  must  have  analysed  the  various  tendencies  of 
music,  and  arrived  at  a  method  of  classification  which 
covers  the  entire  gamut  from  the  intellectual  aridity 
of  Kapellmeister-Musik  to  the  banality  of  the  music- 
hall  song — the  two  poles  of  present-day  music.  He 
must  be  competent  to  discern  the  presence  and  pro- 
portion of  the  elements  due  to  each  function  of 
musical  expression,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
presented,  and  the  felicity  with  which  they  are  co- 
ordinated. That  cannot  be  achieved  in  any  complete 
sense  without  an  intimate  understanding  of  the 
whole  range  of  musical  aesthetics,  failing  which  the 
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critic  musl  inevitably  be  swayed  by  his  personal 
tastes  and  sympathies.  A  too  subservient  attitude 
towards  the  latter  can  only  lead  to  an  ex  parte 
expression  of  opinion,  valuable  as  such  in  proportion 
to  the  natural  taste  of  the  critic,  but  devoid  of  con- 
structive importance.  Beauty,  being  a  relative 
quality,  is  measured  by  the  sum  of  its  manifestations, 
knowledge  of  which  is  the  basis  of  all  true  criticism. 
The  immensity  of  his  subject,  once  completely 
realised,  seen  makes  the  critic  aware  of  the  com- 
parative unimportance  of  his  own  likes  and  dislikes  to 
aesthetic  analysis  ;  but  if  the  consciousness  of  having 
acquired  the  true  critical  insight  should  ever  tempi 
him  to  become  presumptuous  or  judicial,  let  him 
remember  the  immortal  failure  of  Ruskin  to  detect 
the  hyperesthesia  of  the  Whistlerian  colour  sense. 
The  question  of  the  degree  of  actual  technical 
knowledge,  if  any,  necessary  to  the  critic,  is  an  inter- 
esting one  admitting  of  much  argument.  It  is  so 
difficult,  when  one  has  acquired  any  kind  of  technique. 
to  remember  that  its  restraining  laws  are  not 
administrative,  but  empirical,  and  therefore  liable  to 
be  rendered  obsolete  at  any  moment  by  further 
experiment.  It  is  precisely  their  inability  to  refrain 
from  administering  the  laws  as  they  know  them 
which  renders  unreliable  the  judgment  of  mos< 
composers  and  official  musicians.  Of  course,  the 
critic  should  be  able  to  read  music  and  grasp  the 
form  and  intention  of  a  composition,  but  funda- 
mentally it  appears  evident  that,  however  equipped, 
the  man  who  could  be  deceived  by  defective  or 
clumsy  craftmanship  would  have  mistaken  his  voca- 
tion, as  his   critical    instinct    could   only  be  of  the 
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meanesl  order.  Be  should  be  quite  capable  of 
feeling  the  quality  of  the  technique  displayed,  by  the 
same  intuitive  process  which  prevents  a  man  of 
culture,  but  no  technical  knowledge,  from  filling  his 
cabinel  with  Brummagem,  or  hanging  his  walls  with 
daubs.  On  the  other  hand,  his  authority  can  be 
materially  strengthened  by  knowledge  of  musical 
theory,  bul  not  of  a  musical  theory.  As  commonly 
understood,  the  word  merely  covers  the  official  cur- 
riculum which  deals  with  an  infinitesimal  portion  of 
the  whole  theory  of  music. 

Even  then  lie  may  at  any  moment  be  confronted 
with  a  problem  not  to  be  solved  by  all  his  philosophy. 
The  composer  of  original  personality  makes  tech- 
nique in  defiance  of  the  schools,  and  to  be  thorough 
in  this  respect  the  critic  would  have  to  be  familiar 
beforehand  with  the  technique  of  each  new  star 
appearing  on  the  horizon.  Otherwise,  how  can  he 
appraise  it  ?  Official  knowledge  will  frequently  only 
prejudice  him  against  the  unfettered  working  of  his 
aesthetic  judgment. 

No;  let  him  absorb  whatever  quantity  of  theory 
he  considers  conducive  to  his  purpose,  but  the  Pad 
will  remain  that  the  training  of  the  critic  is  criticism. 
He  must  devour  an  immense  quantity  of  music  of 
all  styles  and  periods,  not  merely  by  hearing  it,  but 
by  careful  analysis  and  comparison  in  the  study, 
until  the  whole  subject  of  musical  aesthetics  begins 
to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  He  must  know  two  or 
three  languages  in  order  to  keep  abreasl  of  every 
movement  in  the  world  of  music,  of  which  we  in 
England  feel  only  some  occasional  backwash.  He 
must  be  an  omnivorous    reader,    and    follow    with    a 
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certain   degree  of  competence  the  phenomena  pre- 
sented by  the  literature  and  representative  arts  of 
his  own   and  the   preceding  generation,  because  of 
their  enormous  reaction  on  music.      Romanticism  in 
Germany ;    [iodic    symbolism     and     the     so-called 
decadence  in  France;  impressionism  in  painting;  all 
these  are  matters  appertaining  to  his  art,  in  ignor- 
ance of  which  he  will  ever  be  al  a    loss  to  discern 
the  precise  significance  of  the  art-work  before  him. 
Be  must   be  a  master  of  a  certain   literary  impres- 
sionism, in  order  to  be  able  to  reproduce  for  others 
tlie  effect  of  1  "lie  music  lie  lias  heard.     Tt   will  take 
the   besl   years  of  his  life  and   no  small  amount,  of 
money    to   equip   him,   as   his   library    and    musical 
experience    must    be    as    complete    as    possible,   and 
when  at  hist  he  is  able  to  account  to  himself,  logically 
and  dispassionately,  for  every  shade  of  every   con- 
clusion he  arrives   at,   he    will   find   himself  contra- 
dicted by  the  first  comer,  who  will  tell   him   thai   it 
is  all  a  matter  of  opinion.* 

*  It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  state  that  the  concluding  paragraphs 
on  musical  criticism  are  adapted  from  an  article  of  mine  on  that 
subject  written  in  L909. 
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As  a  newly  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Literature  I  rejoice  to  learn  that,  in  proposing  to 
study  the  literary  sources  of  Milton's  "  Lycidas,"  I 
am  acting  in  accordance  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Society.  In  one  of  the  "  Milton  Memorial  Lectures" 
of  1908,  our  historian,  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  has 
shown  that  each  successive  generation  of  our  Fellows 
has  devoted  itself  to  the  study  of  Milton ;  and,  in 
another  of  those  lectures,  our  former  Fellow,  Prof. 
Saintsbury,  has  found  a  signal  example  of  the 
"  grand  style  "  in  Milton's  "  Lycidas." 

In  dealing  with  the  sources  of  this  pastoral  elegy, 
I  propose  to  follow,  not  the  order  of  the  lines  of 
"  Lycidas,"  but  the  chronological  sequence  of  the 
sources  themselves.  Let  us  begin  then,  not  with 
Homer  (as  is  usual),  but  with  Hesiod.  In  "  Ly- 
cidas," the  Muses  are  invoked  in  the  well-known 
lines : 

"Begin  then,  Sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  dotli  spring  " 

(15  f). 
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This  "sacred  well"  is  sometimes  identified  with 
the  Pierian  spring,  at  the  foot  of  the  Thessalian 
Olympus,  the  great  Homeric  seat  of  the  gods,  the 
first  home  of  the  Muses,  the  daughters  of  Zeus  and 
Mnemosyne,  before  their  worship  was  transferred  to 
the  Boeotian  Helicon.*  I  agree,  however,  with 
those  who  hold  that  Milton  is  here  referring,  not 
to  Olympus,  but  to  Helicon,  the  "  Aonian  mount," 
above  which  he  "  intends  to  soar,"  in  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  (i,  15),  and  that  the  source  of  this  invocation  is 
to  be  found,  not  in  Homer,  but  in  Hesiod.  The 
"  Theogony  "  begins  thus :  "  From  the  Muses  of  Heli- 
con let  us  begin  to  sing."  In  the  context,  the  Muses 
are  described  as  "  dancing  round  the  altar  of  the 
mighty  Zeus."  This  is  certainly  the  same  as  "  Jove's 
altar,"  "round  about  "  which  the  Muses  sing  in  "II 
Penseroso  "  (47  f.) ;  and  it  is  probably  the  same  as 
"the  seat  of  Jove"  in  this  passage  of  "  Lycidas." 
The  Muses  are  next  described  by  Hesiod  as  bathing 
in  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene,  one  of  the  springs  of 
Helicon,  probably  the  "  sacred  spring  "  of  our  text. 
To  Hesiod,  the  shepherd  of  Ascra,  the  Muses  give  (a 
few  lines  later)  the  gift  of  song,  but  there  are  others 
whom  the  Muses  rebuke  as  "  shepherds  dwelling  in 
the  fields,  base  reproaches,  mere  bellies."  The 
phrase  at  once  reminds  us  of  the  "  blind  mouths  "  in 
"Lycidas,"  the  hireling-shepherds,  who,  "for  their 
bellies'  sake,  creep  and  intrude,  and  climb  into  the 
fold"  (14  f,  19). 

From  the   shepherd    of    Ascra    we   pass    to    the 
pastoral    poets    of  the  Sicilian   school :  Theocritus, 
who  flourished  about    275    \<.r.,   and  lived,  not  only 
*  '  Milton's  Poems,'  ed.  Massou  (1890),  iii,  255. 
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in  the  island  of  Cos,  but  also  in  the  cities  of  Syra- 
cuse and  Alexandria;  Moschus  of  Syracuse,  who 
nourished  about  150,  and  is  now  best  known  as  the 
author  of  the  idylls  on  "  Europa "  and  on  the 
"  Runaway  Eros  " ;  Bion  of  Smyrna  and  of  Sicily, 
about  100,  the  author  of  the  "  Lament  for  Adonis  "  ; 
and,  lastly,  his  pupil,  the  unnamed  author  of  the 
"  Lament  for  Bion,"  about  80  B.C.,  seventy  years 
later  than  Moschus,  to  whom  this  poem  was 
formerly  ascribed. 

The  "  Sicilian  Muse  "  of  Milton's  '  Lycidas  '  (133) 
is  obviously  the  Muse  of  Theocritus  and  his 
followers.  In  his  seventh  idyll,  Lycidas  is  a  poet 
disguised  as  a  goat-herd  (vii,  13) ;  elsewhere,  he  is 
the  "  father  of  Daphnis  "  (xxvii,  42).  In  the  second 
idyll  of  Bion,  Lycidas  is  asked  to  chant  his  "  sweet 
Sicilian  la}^ "  ;  and,  in  the  sixth,  Love  and  Lycidas 
are  mentioned  together. 

In  the  Greek  pastoral  poets  we  have  three 
"  Laments,"  and  all  of  these  suggest  points  of  com- 
parison with  Milton's  "Lycidas  "  :  the  "Lament  for 
Daphnis"  in  the  first  idyll  of  Theocritus;  Bion's 
"  Lament  for  Adonis  "  ;  and  Bion's  pupil's  "  Lament 
for  Bion." 

In  Theocritus,  the  shepherd  Thyrsis  thus  begins 
the  "  Lament  for  Daphnis  "  : 

"Begin,  ye  Muses  dear,  begin  the  pastoral  song: 
Wherever  were  ye,  when  Daphnis  was  pining  away  ?  Ye 
nymphs,  wherever  were  ye?  Was  it  haply  in  the  fair 
glens  of  the  river  Peneius  or  of  mount  Pindus  ?  For, 
verily,  ye  were  not  haunting  the  great  stream  of  Anapus ; 
no,  nor  the  mountain-peak  of  Etna,  nor  the  sacred  water 
of  Acis"  (i,  64,  66-69). 
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Theocritus  implies  that  the  nymphs  were  absent — 
possibly  in  distant  Thessaly ;  for  they  had  certainly 
not  been  present,  to  sympathise  with  Daplmis,  in 
Eastern  Sicily.  In  imitating  this  passage,  Virgil, 
in  his  tenth  Eclogue  (9-12),  confines  himself  to 
places  at  a  distance  from  Arcadia,  and  at  a  distance 
from  one  another,  namely,  Parnassus  and  Pindus, 
and  one  of  the  springs  of  Helicon,  while  Milton, 
with  a  finer  tact,  limits  himself  to  places  near  at 
hand.     The  familiar  lines — 

"Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 
Closed  o'er  the  head  of  your  loved  Lycidas  ?  "  (50f) 

are  immediately  followed  by  the  mention  of  the 
resting-place  of  the  Druids  in  North  Wales,  and 
the  "shaggy  top"  of  Anglesea,  and  the  "wizard 
stream"  of  the  river  Dee.  Had  the  nymphs  been 
really  so  near,  might  they  not  have  saved  Lycidas? 

When  Daplmis  is  dying,  he  bids  farewell  to  the 
fountain  Arethusa,  y^mp  'ApeOoiaa  (i,  117),  and  thence- 
forth that  fountain  of  Syracuse  becomes  for  ever- 
more the  characteristic  fountain  of  pastoral  poetry.* 
In  "Lycidas,"  after  the  first  of  the  two  memorable 
digressions,  the  strain  "of  a  higher  mood"  on 
Fame,  the  poem  is  brought  back  to  the  true  track 
of  pastoral  song  by  the  appeal — "  0,  fountain 
Arethuse  "  (85) ;  and,  with  exactly  the  same  pur- 
pose, the  episode  of  the  "Pilot  of  the  Galilean 
Lake"  is  followed  by  the  appeal  to  Arethusa's 
Arcadian  lover,  the  river  Alpheus,  "  Return, 
Alpheus  !  the  dread  voice  is  past  "  (132). 

In  Bion's  "  Lament  for  Adonis  "  : 

'  Cp.  "Lament  for  Bion,"'  77,  (of  Bion)  8  c'  i\iv  nvfia  rag  ' ApiOoiaag. 
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All  the  hills  and  rivers  weep  for  Aphrodite,  and  the 
oaks  and  the  water-springs  on  the  mountains  weep  for 
Adonis  ;  the  flowers  flush  red  with  grief  ;  every  foot-hill 
and  every  glen  of  the  island  of  Cythera  mourns  for 
Aphrodite  and  Adonis,  f  Adonis  the  fair  is  dead,'  and 
Echo  answers,  '  Adonis  the  fair  is  dead'  (32-38). 

Again,  in  the  "  Lament  for  Bion,"  in  which  the 
departed  poet  is  represented  as  a  herdsman  : 

The  glades  of  the  woods,  and  the  Dorian  water,  the 
rivers,  the  orchards  and  groves  and  flowers  are  called  upon 
to  lament  his  loss ;  the  roses  and  anemones  sorrow  for 
him  ;  and  the  hyacinth  is  bidden  to  babble  with  its  petals 
the  tale  of  woe  (1-7). 

We  recall  the  "  lettered  hyacinth,"  a  ypatrTa 
vdKivBog,  of  Theocritus  (x,  28),  and,  in  "Lycidas," 
"that  sanguine  flower  inscribed  with  woe"  (106). 
And  ap-ain : 

O 

"Tell  the  Sicilian  fount  of  Arethusa  that  Bion  is  dead, 
the  Dorian  Orpheus  is  dead,  and  dead  is  Dorian  song 
(10-12).  And,  among  the  rocks,  Echo  mourns  that  she  is 
silent,  and  can  counterfeit  thy  lips  no  more." 

Here  we  recall  the  "  Dorian  lay"  in  "  Lycidas" 
(189).  We  also  remember  that,  even  as  the  poet 
Bion  is  a  herdsman,  so  Lycidas  in  Milton  is  a 
shepherd,  and  both  are  mourned  by  Echo  : 

"  Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods  and  desert  caves  .  .  . 
Aud  all  their  echoes  mourn  "  (39f). 

In  pastoral  poetry  shepherds  are  conventionally 
represented  as  lovers  of  song,  and,  conversely,  any 
lover  of  song,  any  pastoral  singer,  any  poet,  in  fact, 
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may  be  regarded  as  a  shepherd.  Among  the  thirty 
Idylls  of  Theocritus  there  are  only  eight*  of  the 
strictly  pastoral  type,  in  which  we  have  a  poetic 
dialogue  between  shepherds  or  herdsmen  or  reapers. 
In  seven  of  these  they  are  really  rustics  of  a  more 
or  less  poetic  temperament;  but  in  Idyll  VII  they 
are  poets  in  disguise.  The  scene  of  that  "  Harvest 
Home  "  is  laid  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where  Simichi- 
das,  who  is  a  master  of  music,  but  no  match  for 
Sicelidasof  Samos,  or  for  Philetas  of  Cos,  challenges 
to  a  singing-match  the  goat-herd  Lycidas,  "  the  best 
of  pipers  among  herdsmen  or  harvesters."  Here 
(as  we  learn  on  ancient  authorityt)  Simichidas  is 
Theocritus  himself,  while  Sicelidas  is  his  master, 
Asclepiades  of  Samos,  and  Philetas  is  another  master 
of  Theocritus.  Tityrus  (Doric  for  Satyrus)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  another  poet,  Alexander  the  Aetolian, 
whose  father's  name  was  Satyrus ;  while  Lycidas 
may  possibly  be  identified  with  Leonidas  of  Taren- 
tum4  the  "son  of  a  wolf"  being  thus  an  alias  for 
the  "  son  of  a  lion."  It  will  be  observed  that,  in 
this  idyll  and  in  Milton's  '  Lycidas,'  the  two 
principal  personages  are  the  poet  and  his  friend, 
and,  in  both,  that  friend  is  named  Lycidas. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  idylls  we  hear  for  the  first 
time  of  "  the  graceful  Amaryllis  "  ;  she  is  addressed 
in  both  as  J  yapuaa  ' KfiapvWi.  Her  name  implies 
that  she  was  a  bright  and  radiant  being,  and  we 
shall  hear  of  her  again    and   again,   for   the  liquid 

*  i.  iv-x. 

t  '  Scholium  '  on  1.  21,  and  Theocritus.  '  Syrinx.'  12. 

X  Ph.  E.  Legrand,  in  '  Revue  des  Etudes  grecques,"  vii  (18!'4;.  l!'2  f. 
and  '  Etude  sur  Theocrite  '  (1898),  45.  Cp.  R.  J.  Cholmeley"s  "  Theo- 
critus," pp.  8-21. 
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letters  of  that  radiant  name  floated  down  the  stream 
of  pastoral  song,  lingering  here  and  lingering  there, 
till  they  reached  the  age  of  Milton. 

We  now  pass  from  Theocritus  to  his  Roman 
imitator,  Virgil,  the  dates  of  whose  "Eclogues" 
extend  from  about  41  to  37  B.C.  In  the  second 
line  of  the  first,  Menalcas  says  to  Tityrus, "  silvestrem 
tenui  musam  meditaris  avena."  In  line  10  Ave  find 
the  phrase,  "  ludere  .  .  .  calamo  agresti."  Else- 
where Virgil  says  of  himself,  "  agrestem  tenui 
meditabor  arundine  musam  "  (vi,  8) ;  and,  again, 
we  have  the  line,  "  stridenti  miserum  stipula  dis- 
perdere  carmen"  (iii,  27).  Hence  it  is  that,  in 
'  Lycidas,'  we  find  such  phrases  as  "  the  oaten 
flute  "  (33),  and  such  lines  as  "  strictly  meditate 
the  thankless  Muse "  (66),  and  "  grate  on  their 
scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  "  (124). 

In  the  first  Eclogue  (4  and  5)  Tityrus,  reclining  in 
the  shade,  makes  the  woods  resound  with  the  name  of 
the  fair  Amaryllis;  and  Amaryllis  appears  again  in 
the  second,  third,  and  ninth  Eclogues.  Neaera  is 
merely  mentioned  in  the  third  (3)  ;  wTrile,  among 
the  poems  of  Tibullus,  we  find  six  elegies  addressed 
by  Lygdamus  to  his  "  pulchra  Neaera."  Neaera's 
myrrh-scented  hair  is  mentioned  in  Horace's  '  Odes  ' 
(iii,  14,  21),  and  she  is  the  theme  of  his  fifteenth 
Epode.  But  all  this  is  hardly  enough  to  inspire 
the  three  lines  in  "  Lycidas  "  : 

"  Were  it  not  better  done,  as  others  use, 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Neaera's  hair  ?  "  (67-69). 

"  Were  it  not  better  done  "  may  be  a  reminiscence 
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of  "nonnefuit  satius  tristes  Amaryllidis  iras  .  .  .?" 
(ii,  14).  "  Amaryllis  in  the  shade "  comes,  then, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  first  Eclogue,  but  "the 
tangles  of  Neaera's  hair"  are  a  knot  which  may 
possibly  be  untied  in  the  sequel. 

Lycidas  is  only  a  beautiful  boy  in  the  seventh 
Eclogue  (67),  and  one  of  the  two  shepherds  in  the 
ninth.  The  "laurels"  and  the  myrtle  of  the  second 
(54),  "  et  vos,  o  lauri,  carpam,  et  te,  proxima  myrte," 
are  partly  echoed  in  the  opening  lines  of  '  Lycidas  '  : 

"Yet  once  more,  0  ye  laurels,  and  once  more 
Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sere,   ..." 

Ovid  ('Ars  Amatoria,'  iii,  690)  combines  "laurels  " 
with  "black  myrtle";  and  Horace,  in  his  'Odes' 
(i,  25,  17),  contrasts  the  dusky  myrtle  with  the 
green  ivy. 

Earlier  in  the  second  Eclogue  (45),  the  flowers 
offered  to  Alexis  by  the  Nymphs  include  lilies  and 
pale  violets  and  poppies  and  narcissus;  the  fragrant 
dill,  the  casia  (or  "  spurge-laurel "),  and  dark 
hyacinths  (or  "  Martagon  lilies"*),  mingled  with 
yellow  marigold.  These  flowers  are  far  fewer  than 
those  in  the  elaborate  flower-passage  in  "  Lycidas  " 
(142-151),  where  "  the  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale 
primrose  "  of  Milton's  "  Song  on  May  Morning"  are 
enriched  with  many  other  "  vernal  flowers,"  and 
where,  in  the  poet's  final  draft,  the  narcissus  make- 
way  for  flowers  of  later  bloom,  the  "pale  jessamine," 
the  white  pink,  and  the  musk-rose.  With  a  minuter 
care  than  Milton,  Shakespeare,  in  "  The  Winter's 

*  Sir  William  Thiselton-Dyer,  in  the  Cambridge  '  Companion  to 
Classical  Studies.'  2nd  edition.  1913,  p.  70. 
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Tale  "  (iv,  4),  makes  Perdita  distribute  the  flowers 
of  middle  summer  only,  "  and  lament  the  absence 
of  the  flowers  of  spring."* 

Early  in  the  fifth  Eclogue,  "  Cynthius  aurem 
vellit  et  admonuit  "  (3)  is  a  verbal  counterpart  of 
"  Phoebus  replied  and  touched  my  trembling  ears  " 
(77),  but  the  point  of  the  two  passages  is  not  exactly 
the  same.t 

In  the  Eclogues  we  have  many  examples  of  the 
superb  effect  produced  by  what  may,  perhaps,  be 
called  the  processional  pomp  of  a  series  of  proper 
names,  as  "  Amphion  Dircaeus  in  Actaeo  Aracintho  " 
(ii,  24),  and  "  aut  Tmaros  aut  Rhodope  aut  extremi 
Garamantes  "  (viii,  44)4  "Can  anyone  who  reads 
Milton  "  (says  Conington  §)  "  doubt  that  the  mere 
sound  of  the  stately  names  of  classic  history  and 
mythology  exercised  a  real  influence  on  the  poet's 
fancy  ? "  In  this  connection  we  cannot  forget 
"  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high,  nor  yet  where  Deva 
spreads  her  wizard  stream"  (54 f);  nor  that  vast 
Atlantic  prospect  of  the  "  shores  and  sounding 
seas,"  where  the  body  of  the  poet's  friend  was 
washed  "  far  away," 

"  '  Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides/    .    .    . 
Or  fby  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old, 
Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  mount 
Looks  toward  Namancos  and  Bayona's  hold.' ' 

(156,  160-163.) 

"  Smooth- sliding-    Mincius    crowned    with    vocal 

O 

*  E.  K.  Chambers,  'English  Pastorals'  (ls!i:„.  p.  xlii. 

f  See  Masson's  note  (iii.  260). 

+  Cf.  i,  64r-66,  and  viii,  6f. 

§  Introduction  to  Virgil's  '  Bucolica,'  p.  8. 
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reeds "  (86)  is  expressly  intended  to  recall  the 
pastoral  poetry  of  Virgil,  being,  in  fact,  derived 
from  that  poet's  allusions  to  the  slow  windings  of 
his  native  stream,  and  to  the  tender  reeds  fringing 
its  green  banks.*  The  repeated  personal  pronoun 
in  "Thee,  Shepherd,  thee  the  woods"  (39)  is  an 
echo  of  "ipsae  te,  Tityre,  pinus,  ipsi  te  fontes,  ipsa 
haec  arbusta  vocabant "  (i,  38) .  The  sequel,  " thee  the 
woods  and  desert  caves  .  .  .  and  all  their  echoes 
mourn"  (41)  reminds  us,  not  only  of  the  Greek 
pastoral  poets  already  mentioned,  but  also  of  Virgil's 
fifth  Eclogue,  "  Daphni,  tuum  .  .  .  interitum 
montesque  feri,  silvaeque  locuntur  "  (28).  Daphnis 
becomes  "the  Genius  of  the  shore,"  when  the 
shepherd  says  "  sis  bonus  o  felixque  tuis  !  "  (v,  64), 
even  as  the  swain  in  Milton  says  to  Lycidas,  "  thou 
shaft  be  good  to  all  that  wander  in  that 
perilous  flood  "  ;  but  there  is  something  terser  and 
briefer  than  the  beatification  of  Lycidas  in  the 
sublime  lines  of  Virgil  : 

"  candidus  insuetum  miratur  limen  Olympi 
sub  pedibusque  videt  nubes  et  sidera  Daphnis." 

(v,  56  f.) 

The  finest,  however,  of  the  models  which  Milton 
found  in  the  Latin  poet  is  the  tenth  Eclogue,  which 
Johnson  admired  in  his  middle  life,f  though,  in  his 
old  age,  he  failed  to  appreciate  "  Lycidas, "i  and  even 
regarded  Virgil,  "  in  the  pastoral  part,"  as  very 
evidently  superior  to  Theocritus. §    In  this  Eclogue, 

*  'Eel.,1  vii,  T2  f :  '  Geo.."  iii.  14  f. ;  'iEn.,'  x.  205  f. 
f  '  The  Adventurer.'  No.  92. 

X  '  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  i.  140-142.  ed.  Cunningham. 
§  Boswell's  'Johnson.'  iii.  112.  ed.  Napier. 
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Grallus,  the  Roman  poet  and  warrior,  appears  in 
Arcadia,  like  the  dying  shepherd  in  Theocritus, 
languishing  under  the  roof  of  a  rock,  deriving  con- 
solation from  the  rural  divinities,  and  lamenting  his 
lost  love  in  the  ears  of  ideal  swains.  Here,  in  the 
firsl  line,  we  find,  as  in  "  Lycidas  "  (85),  an  address 
to  Arethusa;  in  the  third,  "  neget  quis  carmina 
Gallo  ?  ",  "  who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas  ?  "  (10)  ; 
and,  in  the  ninth,  Virgil's  copy  of  the  Theocritean 
appeal  to  the  Nymphs : 

"Quae    nemora,    aut    qui    vos    saltus    habuere,    puellae 
Naides,     .     .     . 

nam  neque  Parnasi  vobis  juga,  nam  neque  Pindi 
ulla  moram  fecere,  neque  Aonie  Aganippe/5 

Gallns  is  lamented  by  the  laurels  and  the  tama- 
risks, by  the  pine-clad  Maenalus,  and  the  rocks  of 
cold  Lycaens.  Like  the  herdsmen,  who  play  the 
parts  of  poets  in  the  seventh  Idyll  of  Theocritus, 
Gallus  is  at  once  a  shepherd  and  a  "divine  poet"  ; 
and,  just  as,  in  the  first  Idyll,  Daphnis  is  visited  by 
all  manner  of  herdsmen,  and  by  Priapns  and 
Aphrodite,  so  his  Virgilian  counterpart  is  consoled 
by  Apollo,  and  by  Silvanus,  who  comes  with  his  rustic 
head-gear,  brandishing  the  giant  lilies  and  the 
flowering  fennel,  and  by  Pan,  the  God  of  Arcadia. 
So,  too,  in  "  Lycidas,"  first  came  "the  herald  of  the 
sea,  "  ;  "  next  Camus,  reverend  sire,  went  footing 
slow,  his  mantle  hairy,  and  his  bonnet  sedge " ; 
"  last  came,  and  last  did  go  the  Pilot  of  the  Galilean 
Lake." 

A  pastoral  poem,  having  its  natural  scene  in  the 
open  air,  finds  an  appropriate  close  in  sunset,  and, 
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jusi  as.  in  Virgil,  the  first  Eclogue  ends  with  "the 
lengthening  shadows  falling  from  the  lofty  hills," 
and  the  second  with  "the  parting  sun  doubling  the 
growing  shadows,"  even  so  we  have  the  two  successive 
notes  of  time  in  the  last  few  lines  of  "  Lycidas  "  : 

'■  And  now  the  sun  had  stretched  out  all  the  hills, 
And  now  was  dropl  into  the  western  bay." 

There  are  reminiscences  of  Horace  in  the  "  wanton 
winds"  (137),*  and  in  phrases  such  as  "build  the 
lofty  rime"  (11)  ;f  and  of  Horace  and  Virgil  in 
"  visit's!  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world  "  (158) ;  J 
while  Virgil  §  and  Ovid  ||  are  the  sources  of  the 
story  of  Orpheus  (58-53),  and  Ovid  %  of  the  brief 
allusion  to  Arion  (160).  To  turn,  for  once,  to  prose, 
a  famous  saying  in  the  '  Histories  '  of  Tacitus  **  is 
the  undoubted  source  of  Milton's  description  of 
Fame  as  "  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind"  (71). 

Of  the  later  bucolic  poets  of  Rome,  Calpurnius 
Siculus,  in  the  age  of  Xero,  and  Nemesianus,  of 
Carthage,  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  notice  that  Lycidas  takes  part 
in  the  third  and  sixth  Eclogues  of  Calpurnius.  and 
in  the  fourth  of  Nemesianus ;  that,  like  Virgil, 
Calpurnius  writes  of  the  "  acerbae  stridor  a  venae  " 
(iii,  60) ;  that,  when  replete  with  food,  his  shepherds 
(like  Tityrus  in  Virgil's  first  Eclogue)  recline  in 
the  shade,  rejoicing  in  the   "woods  of  Amaryllis" 

*  '  Odes."  i.  26,  2. 

t  •  Ep..'  i.  3,  24;  "  Ars  Poetica,"  436. 

I  'Odes,'  i.  :;.  IS;  '.En..'  vi.  729. 

§  "  Geo..'  iv,  517-527. 

||  '  Mel..'  xi.  L-55,  61. 

«  'Fasti.'  ii.  105,  f. 

**  iv.  6,  '  etiam  sapientibus  cupido  gloriae  novissima  exuituv." 
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(iv,  37) ;  and  lastly,  that  Nemesianus  (ii,  46,  49), 
like  earlier  Latin  poets,  combines  the  myrtle  and 
the  laurel,  as  in  the  opening  lines  of  "  Lycidas." 

Early  in  the  ninth  century,  at  the  court  of  Charles 
the  Great,  we  find  Alcuin  and  his  pupils  writing 
Latin  elegies,  which  have  a  certain  parallelism  with 
pastoral  poetry.  In  one  of  these  the  shepherd 
Corydon  personates  a  learned  and  accomplished 
poet.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century  we 
have  a  few  Benedictine  writers  composing  quasi- 
Virgilian  Bucolics  in  honour  of  Christian  Saints.* 

The  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  marked  by  the 
great  name  of  Dante  (1265-1321).  In  the  "  Purga- 
torio"  (ix,  117  f)  St.  Peter  has  two  keys,  one  of 
gold  and  one  of  silver,  both  of  which  admit  to 
heaven,  while  Milton  makes  the  two  keys  of  gold 
and  iron,  and  assigns  them  separate  functions,  "the 
golden  opes,  the  iron  shuts  amain"  (lll).f  Late 
in  Dante's  life  we  have  a  series  of  Latin  Eclogues, 
which  form  a  poetic  correspondence  between  Dante 
and  his  friend  Giovanni  del  Virgilio,  of  Bologna. 
In  the  first  of  these  Virgilio  urges  Dante  to  write  a 
heroic  poem,  not  in  Italian,  but  in  Latin  verse,  in  a 
tongue  that  will  spread  his  fame  over  all  the  world. 
Dante,  in  an  elaborate  pastoral  cipher,  in  which  Dante 
himself  is  Tityrus,  while  his  friend  is  Mopsus, 
and  another  friend  is  Meliboeus,  hopes  to  win 
Mopsus  to  better  thoughts  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
Italian  language  as  a  medium  for  poetic  composi- 
tion, and  sends  him  thirteen  recently  written  cantos 

*  F.  Macri-Leone,  '  La  lmcolica  latina,'  1889,  pp.  29-42. 
f  Dr.  Paget  Toynbee  ('Times,'  January  31st)  compares  "Para- 
disc-,''  xxix,  106  f,  with  "  Lycidas,"  125  f . 
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of  his  "  Paradise"  In  this  Eclogue  Dante  describes 
the    literary    school    of    Bologna,    with    Virgilio's 

lectures  on  the  old  Latin  poets,  as  a  channel  pouring 
forth  a  perpetual  stream  of  pure  water;  and  genially 
compares  his  friend's  pupils  to  "kine  sporting  on 
the  waving  grass "  ;  the  very  herds  listen  with 
rapture  to  his  breathing  reeds;  even  lions  become 
tame,  and  descend  from  the  mountains  to  the  fold  ; 
the  streams  turn  back,  and  Maenalus  bows  his  leafy 
crest  (ii,  14-28). 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  Commune 
of  Bologna  had  occasionally  taken  harsh  measures 
to  abate  the  roaring  of  the  young  lions  of  that 
ancient  University,*  and  we  remember  that,  even  in 
Milton's  own  Cambridge,  and  even  in  the  pupil- 
room  of  Milton's  tutor  at  Christ's, 

"Rough  Satyrs  danced,  and  Fauns  with  cloven  heel, 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long." 

Virgilio,  adopting  Dante's  pastoral  cipher,  replies 
by  telling  how,  as  he  was  feeding  his  flock  at 
Bologna,  Dante's  song  was  wafted  on  the  east  wind 
from  Ravenna,  and  (as  "a  pastoral  song  has  a  two- 
fold existence," t)  was  heard  no  less  in  A  ready.  "  The 
nymphs  of  Arcady,  and  shepherds,  oxen,  sheep,  and 
shaggy  goats,  exult  to  hear  the  song;  even  the  wild 
asses  rush  down  with  pricking  ears,  and  the  very 
Fauns  leap  down  from  Mount  Lycaeus"  (iii,  23-25). 

Dante  retains  his  own  pastoral  cipher  in  his 
reply,  and  adds  a   further  complication  by  giving 

*  P.  H.  Wicksteed  and  E.  G.  Gardner.  '  Dante  and  Giovanni  del 
Virgilio,'  pp.  131,  224. 
+  Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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Sicilian  names  to  places  in  Xorthern  Italy.  In 
reminiscence  of  Virgil  ('  Eel.,'  i,  39  f),  and  in  antici- 
pation of  Milton,  lie  makes  a  pastoral  friend  say  to 
Dante  himself,  "  Thee  will  our  mountains  and  our 
glades,  thee  will  our  rivers  weep,"  "  Te  juga,  te 
saltus  nostri,  te  flumina  flebunt  "  (iv,  57). 

In  the  lines  that  Virgilio  subsequently  writes  for 
Dante's  tomb,  he  declares  that  the  "  glory  of  the 
Muses "  was  overtaken  by  death  when  adding 
pastoral  songs  to  his  other  works.*  After  Dante's 
death  Virgilio  begs  Alberto  Mussato,  one  of  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  time,  to  receive  with  favour  a 
pastoral  lay,  such  as  he  had  once  interchanged  with 
Dante ;  and  in  the  context  (vi,  6-9)  he  implies  that, 
till  that  time,  no  bucolic  poem  had  been  written  in 
Latin  since  the  days  of  Virgil. f  In  the  course  of 
this  poem  we  once  more  hear  of  "the  woods  of 
Amaryllis";  we  also  hear  of  a  leaf-crowned  poet 
playing  upon  a  golden  pipe,  which  Lycidas  be- 
queathed him  as  a  token  of  his  love  (vi,  208  f).J 

In  the  Revival  of  Learning,  Petrarch  (1304- 
1374)  saw  in  all  the  "  Eclogues  "  of  Virgil  an  unin- 
terrupted allegory,  all  the  details  of  which  he  duly 
entered  in  the  margin  of  his  own  manuscript  of 
that  poet.§  The  Latin  Eclogues  of  Petrarch  teem 
with  abstruse  allusions  to  his  own  life  and  the  events 
of  his  time.  Writing  to  his  monastic  brother, 
Gherardo,||  he  explains  that  the  two  shepherds  of  his 

*  V.  7,  "  pascua  Pieriis  demum  resonabat  avenis." 
t  Ibid.,  p.  230. 

X  See,  in  general,  '  Maeri-Leone,'  I.  c,  pp.  43-122,  and  Wicksteed 
and  Gardner,  I.  c. 

§  Nolhac,  !  Petrarque  et  l'humanisme,'  i,  145  f,  ed.  1907. 
II  '  De  Rebus  Familiaribus,"  x,  4. 
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first  Eclogue,  Silvius  and  Monicus,  are  meant  for 
himself  and  his  brother;  the  third  shepherd  is 
Virgil,  and  the  fourth,  Homer.  A  cursory  survey 
of  all  Ids  twelve  Eclogues  reveals  only  one  parallel 
ro  Lycidas — a  passage  where  the  glorified  Galatea 
"  superumque  choros  mensasque  frequentat  "  (xi). 

We  now  turn  to  some  later  Latin  poets  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  whose  works  have  a  closer 
connection  with  onr  subject.  The  first  of  these  is 
Baptista  Spagnolo  (1448-1516).  Like  Virgil,  whose 
Eclogues  he  imitated,  he  was  a  native  of  Mantua, 
and  is  accordingly  known  as  Mantuanus,  the  "  good 
old  Mantuan  "  of  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost "  (iv,  2,  95). 
His  "Eclogues"  were  imitated  in  England  by  Alex- 
ander Barclay  (1514),  by  Barnabe  Googe  (1563), 
and  by  Spenser  (1573).     The  lines  in  Lycidas — 

''Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said," 

have  been  regarded  as  an  echo  of  a  passage  in  the 
ninth  Eclogue  beginning  vi  a  thousand  wolves,  and 
as  many  foxes,  have  their  lairs  in  yonder  valleys  " 
.  and  ending  "  all  the  country-side  laughs  al 
what  is  done,  and  neither  abhors  the  crime,  nor 
resists  such  daring  deeds";*  and  the  last  line  of 
Lycidas — 

" To-morrow  to  fresh  weeds  and  pastures  new." 

is  not  unlike  the  last  of  the  same  Eclogue — 

"  Candide,  coge  pecus  melioraque  pascua  quaere. "t 

*  Ecl.ix,  141-7.  "mille  lupi,  totidem  vulpes,  in  vallibus  i9tis  lustra 
tenent  .  .  .  factum  vicinia  ridet,  nee  scelus  exhorret,  nee  talibus 
obviai  ausis." 

t  The  '  Eclogues  of  Baptista  Mantuanus.'  ed.  W.  P.  Mustard 
Baltimore,  1911),  Introduction,  p.  52. 
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We  shall  meet,  however,  with  (perhaps)  closer 
parallels  to  both  of  these  passages  in  the  sequel. 

Baptista  Spagnolo's  younger  contemporary,  G-ia- 
como  Sannazaro,  of  Naples,  was  born  in  1458  and 
died  in  1530.  His  foremost  title  to  fame  is  that  he 
not  merely  discovered,  but  actually  invented,  and 
indeed  created,  the  imaginary  Arcadia  of  modern 
pastoral  and  idyllic  poetry  and  of  modern  romance.* 
He  also  claimed  the  credit  of  inventing  a  new  type 
of  Eclogue,  in  which  the  parts  usually  assigned  to 
shepherds  are  assigned  to  fishermen.  He  had  been 
anticipated  in  the  twenty-first  Idyll  of  "  Theocritus." 

In  one  of  these  "  Eclogues  "t  the  first  of  the  two 
fishermen  is  named  Lycidas,  who  thus  invokes  the 
departed  Phyllis : 

•"  At  tu  sive  altum  felix  colis  aethera,  seu  jam 
Elvsios  inter  manes,  coetusque  verendos, 
Lethaeos  sequeris,  per  stagna  liquentia,  pisces ; 
Seu  legis  aeternos  formoso  pollice  flores, 
Xarcissumque  crocumque,  et  vivaces  amaranthos, 
Et  violis  teneras  misces  pallentibus  algas, 
Adspice  nos,  mitisque  veni ;  tu  Numen  aquarum 
Semper  eris,  semper  laetum  piscantibus  omen."J 

"  Whether  in  bliss  thou  dwellest  in  tlie  sky; 
Or,  mid  Ely  si  an  souls,  and  bands  august. 
Follow'st  the  fishes  by  the  pools  of  Lethe  ; 
Or,  with  fair  hand  art  culling  flowers  eternal, 

*  Cf.  J.  P.  Mahaffy.  '  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece,'  c.  12  ;  and 
J.  E.  Sandys,  "Harvard  Lectures  on  the  Revival  of  Learning9  (1905), 
pp.  104-107. 

f  Eel.  iv,  "Proteus,"'  in  'Selecta  Poemata  Italorum,'  ed.Pope  (1740). 
i.  12. 

X  '  Selecta  Poemata  Italorum.'  i.  4.  The  last  sentence  is  quoted  in 
R.  C.  Browne's  ed.  of  Milton,  i.  288.  Cp.  J.  W.  Hales.  '  Folia  Litter- 
aria.'  240  f. 

VOL.    XXXII.  22 
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Narcissus,  crocus,  deathless  amaranth, 
Mingling  with  violets  pale  the  tender  sea-weed  ; 
Look  on  us  !  kindly  come  !  and  thou  shalt  be 
For  evermore  the  Spirit  of  the  waters, 
To  fisher-folk  for  aye  a  happy  omen." 

We  recall  the  "  solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies 
in    "Lycidas,"    while    the    "NumeiJ    aquarum"    is 
surely  none   other  than    Milton's    "Genius   of    the 
shore  "  : 

"Henceforth  thou  art  the  Genius  of  the  shore, 
In  thy  large  recompense,  and  shalt  be  good 
To  all  that  wander  in  that  perilous  flood"  (183  f). 

We  also  recall  "  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous 
world"  (157),  when,  in  the  same  Eclogue,  Lycidas, 
in  pursuit  of  the  lost  Phyllis,  proposes  to  plunge 
into  the  waves,  amid  troops  of  Tritons.  In  her 
memory  he  will  sacrifice  "  monsters  of  the  mighty 
deep  "  ;  in  her  honour  the  Nereids  shall  dance,  and 
among  them  shall  be  Panope,  the  "sleek  Panope  " 
of  Milton's  "  Lycidas"  (99).  In  the  same  Eclogue 
we  hear  of  the  sweet  songs  of  Lycidas — "  dulce 
sonant,  Lyeida,  tua  carmina";  "Lycidas,  Lycidas, 
haec  carmina  fecit." 

While  Milton  may  well  have  had  his  attention 
drawn  to  this  first  Eclogue  of  Sannazaro  by  the 
fame  of  his  romance  of  Arcadia,  another  master- 
piece of  Italian  literature,  the  "  golden  book  "  of 
the  Courtier,  may  have  attracted  him  to  the  Latin 
poems  of  its  author,  Baldassare  Castiglione.  Castig- 
lione  was  born  in  1478,  and  died  in  1529.  His  Latin 
poems  were  famous  enough  to  be  republished  at 
Lyons  in  1536.  Among  them  is  a  lament  on  Alcon, 
who  has  been — 
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"  reft  by  the  fates  in  the  first  flower  of  youth.    Alcon,  the 
glory  of  the  groves,  the  solace  of  his  friends  ...  is  now 
wept   by   the  shepherds.  .  .   .  Alcon,  the   delight  of  the 
Muses  and  Apollo  ;  Alcon,  part  of  my  own  soul,  the  greatest 
part  of  my  own  heart.   .   .  .  Sorrow  alone  is  to  be  heard  in 
the  sound  of  the  woods  and  the  pastures  and  the  rivers  ; 
thy  sad  death  lias  been  wept  by  the  flowing  fountains  and 
the  woods  and  the  pastures  and  the  rivers.     Ah  !  hapless 
youth  ;   the  very  deities  are  touched  by  thy  death.   .   .   . 
Lo !  the  declining  sun  now  leaves  the  sky, 
And,  while  he  dies,  lights  up  the  stars  of  heaven  ; 
And  yet,  when  he  hath  washed  his  chariot  wheels 
In  western  seas,  soon  shall  he  once  again 
The  earth  revisit  with  his  orient  light.   .  .   . 
From  our  tender    years    till    now,    we    lived    together; 
together  we  endured  heat  and  cold,  days  and  nights;  our 
herds  wei-e  reared   together  by   our  common  toil ;    these 
fields  of  mine  were  also  thine;  we  lived  one  common  life.  .  .  . 
Scatter  with  me,  my  boys,  the  fragrant  flowers, 
Narcissus,  roses,  hyacinth  sweetly  red, 
And  make  deep  shade  with  ivy  and  with  bay.  .   .  . 
.Meanwhile,  Napaean  Nymphs  shall  intertwine 
Violets  and  amaranths  to  adorn  thy  tomb."  * 

We  readily  recall  the  several  counterparts  of  this 
poem  in  "  Lycidas  "  :  the  famous  flower-passage ; 
the  common  life  of  the  two  friends,  who  "  fed  the 
same  flock"  and  "drove  afield"  together;  and  the 
lines  whose  later  context  is  inspired  by  a  loftier  hope 
than  that  of  the  Italian  poet : 

"  So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head, 
And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky"  (168  f). 

*  '  Selecta  Poemata  Italorum,'  ii.  237-242.  Part  of  the  same 
Eclogue  is  quoted  by  J.  A.  Syruonds,  '  Renaissance  in  Italy,"  ii. 
490  f ,  ed.  1882. 
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Thenexl  of  our  [talian  Latin  poets  is  Giambattista 
Amalteo,  who  lived  from  L525  to  L573.  Ee  was 
one  of  three  distinguished  brothers,  whose  Latin 
poems  were  published  in  a  collected  form  at  Venice 
in  1627— only  ten  years  before  the  date  of  "  Lycidas." 
The  very  first  of  his  Eclogues  is  entitled  "  Lycidas."* 
It  begins  as  follows  : 

"His  deploratum  in  sylvis  nemorumque  latebris 
Dicemus  Lycidae  musam  :  quem  flumina  circunij 
Quern  Severe  suo  spoliati  grainine  colles."t 

"Mourned  in  these  woods  and  these  secluded  groves. 
We'll  sing  the  Muse  of  Lycidas,  whom  once 
The  rivers  wept,  and  hills  all  bleak  and  hare." 

Like  Sannazaro,  this  poet  tells  of  "  monsters 
wandering  through  the  waves,"  and  proposes  to 
"brave  the  perils  of  the  rude  sea."  In  five  passages 
in  his  "  Lycidas  "  he  mentions  Amaryllis,  and.  in  one 
of  these,  she  is  Amaryllis  in  the  shade.—''  amid  the 
shady  osier-beds."  In  the  same  poem,  while  he 
"  flings  his  lamentations  o'er  the  unheeding  storms," 
it  is  thus  that  he  calls  upon  the  laurels  : 

"  But  ye,  0  laurels,  neath  whose  fragranl  shade 
Our  hearts  have  glowed  with  an  unwonted  flame, 
While  our  pipe  meditates  Maenalian  strains; 
Nursed  by  eternal  Spring,  unnipped  by  frost. 
Ne'er  be  your  boughs  of  their  bright  glory  reit." 

Much  lias  been  written  on  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  three  opening  words  of  "  Lycidas  "  :  ••  Yet  once 

*  •  Selecta  Poemata  Italorum,'  i.  23.  Cp.  J.  W.  Hales.  '  Folia 
Litteraria,'  210  £. 

f  This  line  is  repeated  in  the  Eclogues  on  "Sarnus"  and  "Silis," 
i.  34,  36. 

t  i.  25,  "At  vos.  o  lauri  .  .  ." 
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more."    Curiously  enough,  the  very  first   words  of 
Ajnalteo's  ••  ( lorydon  "  are  "  En  iterum  "  : 

■•  En  iterum  me  rura  vocant,  dulcesque  recessus 
Et  juvat  agresti  meditari  carmen  avena;* 

and    "En   iterum"    is   the    very    phrase    used    by 
Calverley  in  translai  ing  the  first  words  of  "Lyeidas." 

Milton  was  familiar  in  his  youth  with  the 
"Christias,"  published  in  1535  by  Vida,t  the  poet 
and  critic  of  Cremona : 

"  Immortal  Vida  ;  on  whose  honour'd  brow 
The  Poet's  bays  and  Critic's  ivy  grow." % 

Vida,  in  his  "  Eclogues,"  has  a  lament  on  Daphnis, 
in  which  one  of  the  two  shepherds  is  named 
Lyeidas ;  and,  in  Vida's  "  Corydon,"  Narcissus  is 
"  wept  by  the  wild  mountains  and  the  desert  groves, 
and  by  the  rivers  in  shady  valleys,"  while  the  name 
of  Arion  is  echoed  by  all  the  glades  and  groves  and 
mountains.  § 

Lyeidas  is  one  of  the  pastoral  personages  in  the 
Latin  Bucolics  of  Boccaccio,  and  of  eight  other 
Bucolic  poets  included  in  a  collection  printed  at 
Basel  in  154-6.  j|  Amaryllis  is  named  seven  times  by 
another  of  these  poets,   Andrea  Navagero  (1483- 

*  i,  29. 

f  -The  Passion'  (1630),  26,  "Loud  o'er  the  rest  Cremona's  trump 
doth  sound." 

X  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Criticism,  705  f .' 

§  i,  38. 

||  Oporinus,  '  Bucolicorum  Autores,  xxxviii '  (from  Calpurnius  to 
Sebastian  Castalio,  1515-63) ;  Antonius  Geraldinus,  p.  220  ;  Faustus. 
Andrelinus,  p.  317 ;  Euricius  Cordus,  p.  343 ;  Cynthius  Giraldua 
p.  491 ;  Joannes  Secundus,  p.  503 ;  Boccacius,  p.  648 ;  Joannes 
Stegelius.  p.  776  f ;  and  Georgius  Sabinus,  p.  784. 
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1529),*"  while  Cynthius  Giraldus  (1504-1573)  tells 
of  "  Amaryllidis  ignes."f  Just  as  Milton  makes  the 
"  woods  and  desert  caves''  lament  Lycidas,  and  also 
mentions  Orpheus,  '-whom  universal  nature  did 
lament"  (39,  60),  so  the  Lycidas  of  Euricius  Cordus 
(1486-1535)  laments  in  a  most  comprehensive 
manner  some  important  person  (apparently  of 
Marburg) — 

"quern  gemit  omnis  homo,quem  flent  armenta  gregesque, 
quern  scopuli,  rupes,  juga,  valles,  antra,  paludes, 
lustra,  lacus,  sylvae,  fontes  et  flumina  Lugent.":] 

The  Lycidas  of  Griraldus  says  of  Daphnis  : 

"  tu  vero  aeternus  fulgentia  siclera  calcas     . 
Elysios  inter  manes  non  degener  umbra  "  ; 

and  he  declares  that  the  shepherds  will  make 
Damon,  as  well  as  Daphnis,  a  Genius  of  the  woods, 
"  Vos  numina  sylvis  pastores  addent."§ 

From  Italy  we  turn  "  homeward  now  "  to  a  Latin 
poet  of  Northern  Britain,  George  Buchanan  (1506- 
1582),  whose  collected  Latin  poems  were  published 
in  1615,  1621,  and  1628.  ||  We  know  that  Milton 
sometimes  imitated  Buchanan.  His  early  Latin 
poems,  '  In  Quintum  Novembris  '  and  '  In  Adventum 
Veris,'  written  in  1625  and  1628,  give  some  proof 
of  his  familiarity  with  Buchanan's  "  Franciscanus," 
and  with  his  first  Eleirv.*       Amaryllis  had  been  a 

*  p.  437  f. 
+  p.  488. 
t  P-  345.       , 
§  p.  491  f. 

||  See  Dr.  David  Murray's  "  Bibliography,"  pp.  480  f,  in  'George 
Buchanan,'  Glasgow  Tercentary  Studies.  1907. 

%  J.  T.  T.  Brown,  in  '  George  Buchanan'  (Glasgow.  1907),  pp.  7:2  f. 
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name  dear  to  English  poets  who  preceded  Milton. 
Sir  Edward  Dyer  (d.  1610)  had  written  forty-three 
stanzas  on  the  "  fair  Amaryllis  "* ;  in  1610  Edward 

Campion  had  sung  of  "kind  Amaryllis";  an  un- 
known poet  had  preferred  Phyllis :  "  Phillis,  more 
white  than  lilies,  more  fair  than  Amaryllis,  "f  and 
Herrick,  in  a  pastoral  of  1G30,  had  made  Mirtillo 
bid  •"  dear  Amintas  and  sweet  Amarillis,  rest  but  a 
while  here,  by  this  bank  of  lilies." J  Milton's 
"  Amaryllis  in  the  shade,"  which  might  easily  have 
been  derived  from  Virgil,  was  referred  by  Warton 
to  a  poem  of  Buchanan's  beginning — "  0  formosa 
Amarylli."§  This  reference  was  regarded  by  David 
Masson  as  "  too  ingenious,  and,  in  fact,  absurd." 
Buchanan  himself  describes  the  poem  as  a  Desi- 
derium  Lutetiae.  He  here  regrets  his  absence  from 
Paris,  which  he  addresses  in  the  warm  language  of 
a  lover.  Accordingly,  Amaryllis  is  simply  his 
figurative  name  for  that  fair  city.  But,  elsewhere, 
he  has  much  to  say  of  the  many  charms  of  his  mistress, 
Neaera,||  and  especially  of  her  golden  hair.  Cupid 
cuts  a  golden  lock  from  Xeaera's  hair,  and,  in  this 
lock,  entangles  her  lover.  This  is  the  theme  of  two 
poems,  the  last  of  his  Elegies,  and  the  forty-fourth  of 
his  first  Book  of  Epigrams.  In  the  former  Neaera's 
locks  are  binding  chains  (vincla)  ;  in  the  latter  her 
hair  is  an   entangling  noose  (laqueus).^     In   1599, 

*  G-.  C.  Moore  Smith,  '  Gabriel  Harvey's  Marginalia'  (1913),  p.  309. 

t  E.  K.  Chambers,  '  English  Pastorals.'  p.  110. 

%  Ibid.,  p.  214. 

§  P.  335,  ed.  Leyden,  1628. 

||  Pp.  347,  350,  369,  370.  418. 

%  Pp.330,  374.  Cp.  Sidney's  "Arcadia."'  iii.  1.  ti  (1590),  p.  358, 
ed.  Feuillerat  (1912),  '  Or  those  golden  lockes,  those  lockes  that  lock 
me  to  bondage.' 
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seventeen    years    after    the    death    of     Buchanan, 
Greorge  Peele  makes  King  David  say  of  Bathsheba  : 

'■  Now  comes  my  lover,  tripping  like  the  roe. 
Ami  brings  my  longings  tangled  in  her  hair."* 

While  the  "tangles  oi  Neaera's  hair''  may  well 
be  a  reminiscence  of  some  of  Buchanan's  lighter 
verses,  we  can  hardly  follow  Warton  in  finding  here 
an  "oblique  censure"  on  that  poet.  Buchanan 
died  fifty-five  years  before  Milton  wrote  the  words  : 
"Were  it  not  better  done  as  others  use?"  The 
"  others  "  are  clearly  Milton's  contemporaries,  either 
those  whom  lie  severely  rebukes  in  1041  as  "  libidi- 
nous and  ignorant  Poetasters  "  or  as  "  some  vulgar 
Amorist, "f  or  poets  of  a  more  refined  type,  repre- 
sented about  that  time  by  Sir  John  Suckling  (1609- 
1642)  and  Thomas  Randolph  (1605-1635),  both  of 
Trinity.  Cambridge,  and  by  Lovelace  (incorporated 
at  Cambridge  in  1637),  who,  when  in  prison  in 
1642,  sings  of  Althea  :  "  When  I  lye  tangled  in  her 
haire." 

A  more  important  parallel  to  "  Lycidas  "  has  been 
found  in  a  passage  of  the  "  Baptistes  "  of  Buchanan 
(1578).  This  passage  denounces  the  dumb  dogs, 
who  are  wolves  in  disguise  : 

"  muti  non  latratis  hie  canes, 
circumfrementes  vestra  non  ovilia 
lupos  abigitis.  quid  lupos  dixi  ?  lupi 
vos  estis  ipsi.  vos  gregem  deglubitis. 
vos  lana  vestit,  lac  sitim  sedat,  famem 
caro :  gregem  non  pascitis,  vos  pascitis."  + 

*  Quoted  in  Hazlitt's  "  Lovelace,"  p.  117. 

f  "The    Reason    of    Church    Government."    in    Milton's     Prose 
Works."  i.  147-9,  ed.  Mitford. 
I  P.  257. 
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Early  in  1643  (new  style)  a  pamphlet  was  printed 
in  prose,  which  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  a 
rendering  of  "Baptistes"  in  blank  verse.*  The 
passage  is  there  translated  thus  : 

"  Then,  like  dumb  dogs  that  bark  not,  here  you  fret 
And  fume  about  your  sheepcotes,  but  the  wolves, — 
Which  of  you  drive  away  ?     The  wolves  said  I  ? — 
You  are  the  wolves  yourselves,  that  flay  your  flock, 
Clothed  with  their  wool ;  their  milk  doth  slake  your 

thirst, 
Their  flesh  your  hunger  :  thus  yourselves  you  feed, 
But  not  your  flock." 

Weighty  reasons  have  been  given  for  ascribing 
the  whole  of  this  anonymous  rendering  of  the  "  Bap- 
tistes "  to  Milton  himself  ;t  but,  however  this  may 
be,  Buchanan's  Latin  lines  are  enough  to  remind  us 
of  the  "  dread  voice  "  of  the  "  Pilot  of  the  Galilean 
Lake,"  one  who  was  once  a  fisherman,  and  was 
bidden  to  feed  his  Master's  sheep — one  who  de- 
nounces those  who, 

"  for  their  bellies'  sake, 

Creep  and  intrude  and  climb  into  the  fold  .   .   . 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said." 

In  the  pastoral  poetry  of  England  we  have  an 
obvious  precursor  of  Milton's  "  Lycidas "  in  the 
"  Shepheardes  Calender  "  of  Spenser  (1553-1599), 
which  is  partly  inspired  by  Theocritus  and  Bion,  and 
by  Sannazaro  and  Mantuanus.  Here,  as  in  "  Lycidas," 
Ave  have  the  blending  of  Christian  and  pagan 
elements,  which  was  not   uncommon  in  the   Latin 

*  Francis  Peck's  'New  Memoirs  of  Milton's  Life  and   Poetical 
Works,'  1740. 

f  J.  T.  T.  Brown.  I.  c.  pp.  72-90,  with  reprint  on  pp.  91-173. 
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poets  of  the  Renaissance.  Tims,  under  the  month 
of  May,  we  learn  from  the  "  glosse  "  that  the  "  Great 
Pan  "  is  "Christ,  the  very  God  of  all  shepheards," 
and.  in  the  persons  of  two  shepherds,  Catholic  and 
Protestant  are  pitted  together.  We  there  hear  of 
shepherds  "that  playen  while  their  fiockes  be  un- 
fedde."  and  part  of  the  sequel  is  quoted  by  Milton 
himself  in  a  pamphlet  of  1641.*  In  September,  a 
shepherd  discourses  on  "  popish  prelates."  "  Good 
shepherds  "  and  "proud  pastors"  are  contrasted  in 
July,  and  we  have  more  than  one  religious  reference 
to  the  "  sheep  "  and  the  "  wolves."  As  in  the  Greek 
Pastorals,  so  here,  in  June,  "  the  God  of  shepheards, 
Tityrus,"  is  a  particular  poet,  Chaucer,  and  the 
shepherd  Cuddie,  in  October,  is  "  the  perfect  pattern 
of  a  poet,"  just  as,  elsewhere,  Spenser  is  Colin  Clout, 
and  Milton  the  "  uncouth  swain  "  in  "  Lycidas."  In 
June,  the  line,  "  and  holden  scorne  of  homely 
shepheard's  quill,"  is  an  anticipation  of  "  the 
homely,  slighted,  shepherd's  trade"  in  "Lycidas" 
(65).  In  April,  we  have  (as  in  "Lycidas")  an 
elaborate  list  of  flowers,  including  "  daffadowndillies 
and  cowslips"  and  the  pink  and  the  columbine, 
which  last  Milton  inserted  in  his  first  draft,  only  to 
change  the  "garish  columbine"  into  the  "  well- 
attired  woodbine"  of  his  final  text  (14(3).  In 
November  Colin  laments  the  death  of  Dido,  "  Dido, 
the  great  shepheard  his  daughter  sheene,"  who, 
"  while  she  was  .  .  .  ,  for  beauties  praise  and 
pleasaunce  had  no  peere."  Even  so,  in  Milton, 
"  Lycidas  is  dead  "  .  .  .  "and  hath  not  left  his 
peer."     In  the  "  Teares  of  the  Muses"  (1591),  we 

*  "  Animadversions,"  in  'Prose  Works.' i.  'J:!s. 
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find  (as  in  "  Lycidas  ")  an  invocation  of  the  "  Sacred 
Sisters  nine,"  that  sit  "  besides  the  silver  springs  of 
Helicone."  Milton's  "  bitter  constraint "  (6)  is  an 
echo  of  the  "  deare  constraint "  of  the  "  Faerie 
Queen  "  (i,  i.  53),  and  "  occasion  dear  "  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Arcadia  "  (hi). 

In  the  pastoral  elegy  of  "  Astrophel,"  Sidney  is 
lamented  as  "  a  gentle  shepheard  borne  in  Arcady." 
Elsewhere,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  called  "  that 
Shepheard  of  the  Ocean,"  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  we  are  told  that— 

"  Amyntaa  quite  is  gone,  and  lies  full  low, 
Having  his  Amaryllis  left  to  mone.   .  .  . 
He,  whilest  he  lived,  was  the  noblest  swaine, 
That  ever  piped  in  an  oaten  quill."* 

William  Browne, in  the  second  book  of  'Britannia's 
Pastorals  '  (1616),  has  an  Elegy  on  William  Ferrar, 
who  died  on  ship-board  : 

"  Had  he,  Arion  like, 

Been  judged  to  drown, 
He  on  his  lute  could  strike 

So  rare  a  sound, 
A  thousand  dolphins  would  have  come 
And  jointly  strive  to  bring  him  home/'t 

To  the  "  Shepherd's  Pipe  "  of  1614  Browne  con- 
tributed the  fourth  Eclogue,  in  which  Thomas  Man- 
wood,  who  was  drowned  in  1613,  is  lamented  under 
the  name  of  Philarete,  but  we  can  hardly  accept  the 
saying    of  the    advertisement  of   1772  that  Milton 

*  "  Colin  Clout's  come  home  againe,"  428,  434-441. 
t  Book  II,  Song  1,  st.  4.  E.  K.   Chambers.  '  English  Pastorals.' 
p.  167. 
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"hasnol  disdained  to  imitate  William  Browne,  and 
'Lycidas'  owes  its  origin  to  ' Philarete.' "  The 
stanza  on  the  sweet  rose-bud  killed  by  the  frost  is, 
to  my  mind,  the  only  parallel  here  to  anything  in 
''Lycidas"  (45,  47),  and,  in  these  parallels,  both 
poets  have  been  alike  anticipated  by  Shakespeare, 
who  died  twenty-two  years  before  Milton's  immortal 
monody  was  published. 

Masson  has  already  noticed  Shakespeare's  fond- 
ness for  the  simile  implied  in  the  line,  "  As  killing 
as  the  canker  to  the  rose"  (45).  He  also  noticed 
that  the  words,  "  When  first  the  white-thorn  blows ; 
Such  Lycidas  thy  loss  to  shepherd's  ear  "  (48f),  are 
a  reminiscence  of  the  couplet  in  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream"  (I,  i,  184),  "More  tuneable  than 
lark  to  shepherd's  ear,  When  wheat  is  green,  when 
hawthorn  buds  appear." 

In  "  the  glistening  foil  set  off  to  the  world,"  in 
;'  Lycidas  "  (79),  Warton  found  a  possible  remini- 
scence of  the  lines  in  "  The  First  Part  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth": 

"  And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground, 
My  reformation  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off." 

(I,  2,  236-!'.) 

The  same  critic  held  that,  in  the  "  perfidious  bark, 
built  in  the  eclipse,  and  rigged  with  curses  dark  " 
(100  f),  Milton  had  in  mind  the  enchantments  of 
"  Macbeth,"  the  "  slips  of  yew  sliver'd  in  the  moon's 
eclipse,"  and  the  "  root  of  hemlock  digged  i'  the 
dark"  (iv,  i,  25,  28).  He  also  held  that  "the 
general  texture  and  sentiment"  of  the  line,  "Bring 
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the  rathe  primrose  that  forsaken  dies"  (1  t2),  clearly 
comes  from  "  The  Winter's  Tale"— "pale  primroses, 
that  die  unmarried"   (iv.   I,  122 f).     Milton,  in  his 

first  draft,  wrote  "un wedded  dies,  colouring  the  pale 
cheeke  of  uninjoy'd  love,"  but,  happily,  he  after- 
wards struck  out  this  allusion  to  the  subsequent 
context,  and  made  the  further  improvement  of 
changing  "unwedded"  into  "forsaken,"  thus  giving 
us  a  line  which  is  one  of  the  many  examples  of  the 
"grand  style"  in  "Lycidas":  "bring  the  rathe 
primrose  that  forsaken  dies,"  where  a  poet  of  a  less 
lofty  mood  might  have  avoided  the  rare  word 
"rathe,"  and  have  even  perhaps  been  afraid  of 
"  forsaken,"  and  might  have  bidden  us  bring  "the 
early  primrose  that  neglected  dies."  In  the  flowers 
of  Milton's  "  Lycidas "  (in  Ruskin's  view),  "  the 
imagination  is  mixed  and  broken  with  fancy," 
while,  in  those  of  Shakespeare's  "  Winter's  Tale," 
"  the  imagination  goes  into  the  very  inmost  soul  of 
every  flower."*  And  yet  we  may  well  be  glad  that 
here  the  poet  of  "  Lycidas  "  has  improved  upon 
Shakespeare,  thus  showing  that  it  was  possible  "to 
gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily."f 

Lastly,  we  turn  to  one  of  Spenser's  imitators  and 
Milton's  earlier  contemporaries,  Phineas  Fletcher,  of 
Eton  and  King's,  who  was  born  in  1582  and  died  in 
1650.  Following  in  the  wake  of  Sannazaro,  he  wrote 
a  series  of  seven  "  Piscatorie  Eclogues."  These 
were  dedicated  in  1633  to  a  fellow  commoner  of  St. 
John's,  Edward  Benlowes,  a  poet,  and  a  friend  of 

*  '  Modern  Painters,"  Part  III.  Sec.  ii,  chap,  iii  (vol.  ii,  160,  ed. 
1846). 

t  Shakespeare,  "King  John.'-  iv.  2. 
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famous  persons,  in  whose  own  copy,  now  in  the 
library  of  his  college,  I  have  partly  perused  them. 
Milton's  laurels  that  is.  bays)  and  myrtles  find  a 
parallel  in  the  line,  "  Here  with  sweet  bayes  the 
lovely  myrtles  grow"  (i.  20).  Pleased  with  his 
song,  ••  a  Shepherd  great"  prompted  him  to  travel 
abroad  (i.  11  f),  while,  in  the  course  of  his  travels 
at  home,  he  often  tells  of  the  Thames  and  the  Cam. 
calling'  that  river  Chame  or  Ghamus.  Even  the 
elaborate  disquisitions  of  the  same  poet's  "  Purple 
[sland  "  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  shepherd,  Thyrsil. 
In  thatpoem  the  "watery  hearse"  (i,  30)  corresponds 
to  the  "watery  bier"  of  the  lost  Lycidas,  while, 
in  the  same  poem  (vi,  78),  we  find  the  couplet: 

"  Home  then,  my  lambs,  the  falling  drops  eschew  ; 
'To-morrow  shah  ye  feast  in  pastures  new.'' 

Far  finer  than  this  is  the  last  line  of  "  Lycidas  "  : 

■•  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new."' 

Of  the  sources  of  "  Lycidas,"  which  we  have  now 
recalled,  some  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  others 
as  probable,  and  others,  again,  as  only  possible. 
But,  even  if  we  were  to  strike  out  every  word  or 
every  line  of  "Lycidas"  that,  in  any  sense,  appears 
to  have  been  borrowed,  how  much  remains  that  is 
wholly  Milton's  own  !  Even  in  the  borrowing, 
how  large  is  the  recompense  with  which  he  repays 
the  debt !  Of  all  that  he  derives  from  classical 
sources,  the  saying  of  Warton  is  still  true  :  "  When 
Milton  copies  the  ancients,  it  is  not  that  he  wants 
matter  of  his  own,  but  because  he  is  fond  of  showing 
his  learning;  or  rather,  because  the  imagery  of  the 
ancients  was  so  familiar  to  his  thoughts."* 
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In  like  manner,  the  observations  on  Milton's  use 
of  proper  names,  made  by  Professor  Saintsbury  in  his 
"  Memorial  Lecture,"  may  be  fitly  applied  to  the 
poet's  own  borrowings  from  his  predecessors.  In  both 
cases,  "  Milton  was  prompted  in  part  by  the  foible 
of  his  age  for  putting  in  evidence  of  learning — for 
giving,  as  it  were,  key-  and  catch-words  which 
brother  students  might  recognise,  and  which  might 
awake  in  them,  as  in  himself,  pleasant  trains  of 
association  and  remembrance. "t 

Many  of  the  catch- words  in  "  Lycidas "  are 
deliberately  introduced,  with  a  view  to  giving  it  the 
characteristic  stamp  of  a  pastoral  poem;  and  thus 
"Lycidas"  and  all  the  pastoral  poems,  partly  touched 
upon  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  are  linked  together 
by  a  long  chain  of  traditional  association.  For,  to 
close  with  the  words  of  the  suggestive  preface  to  a 
delightful  volume  of  '  English  Pastorals ' :  "In 
Pastoralism,  literary  tradition  penetrates  every- 
where, like  an  atmosphere,  softening  the  asperities 
of  innovation  and  touching  the  contours,  even  of 
work  fashioned  by  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton,  with  a 
halo  of  allusion  and  reminiscence." t 

Bibliographical  Note. 
Edward  King,  FelloAv  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
was  "  drowned  in  his  passage  from  Chester  to  the  Irish 
Seas"  on  August  10th,  1637.  In  memory  of  his  untimely 
death,  Milton's  "Lycidas"  Avas  composed  in  November, 
and  the    autograph    manuscript    of   this   and   other   early 

*  Note  on  "Lycidas,"  1.  63. 
f  '  Milton  Memorial  Lectures,'  p.  92. 

+  From  the  first  page  of  Professor  C.  H.  Herford's  Preface  to 
Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers'  '  English  Pastorals,'  1895. 
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poems  is  now  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  The  manuscripl  was  photographed  by  .Mr.  A.  G. 
Dew-Smith,  and  the  facsimile  published,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  A.ldis  Wright,  by  Messrs.  Deighton 
and  Bell,  Cambridge,  in  1899. 

The  volume  of  verses  written  in  memory  of  Edward  King, 
with  f '  Lycidas  "  at  the  end,  was  published  at  Cambridge 
by  the  University  Printers  early  in  1638.  Milton's  copy, 
with  his  own  corrections,  is  now  in  the  University  Library. 
The  text  was  further  revised  for  the  edition  of  the  '  Early 
Poems/ published  in  1045,  and  some  slight  alterations  were 
introduced  in  the  edition  of  1673. 

The  poem  wras  translated  into  Greek  hexameters  by  the 
Rev.  John  Plumptre  in  1797,  and  into  Latin  by  "William 
Hogg  in  1694,  C.  S.  Calverley  in  1862,  and  F.  A.  Paley  in 
1874. 

In  studying  the  literary  sources  of  "  Lycidas,"  I  have 
consulted  the  editions  of  the  '  Poetical  Works ;  by  H.  J. 
Todd  (5th  ed.,  1852),  R.  C.  Browne  (1870),  and  David 
Masson  (ed.  1890),  and  the  special  editions  of  "  Lycidas"  by 
Mr.  C.  S.  Jerram  (2nd  ed.,  1881),  Mr.  A.  W.  Verity  (latest 
reprint,  1908),  and  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell  (1911).  For  the 
Latin  Eclogues  of  Dante  and  Giovanni  del  Virgilio,  I 
have  used  the  edition  prepared  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed  and 
Edmund  G.  Gardner  in  1902.  For  other  Latin  Eclogues, 
Oporinus'  '  Bucolicorum  Autores  xxxvm '  (from  Cal- 
purnius  to  Sebastian  Castalio,  oh.  1563),  pp.  799,  Basel, 
1546;  Janus  Gruter's  '  Delitiae  cc  Italorum  Poetarum, 
liuius  superiorisque  aevi  illustrium,  collectore  Ranutio 
Ghero/  in  four  parts,  pp.  2881, 1608  ;  Pope's  edition  of  the 
'  Selecta  Poemata  Italorum/  2  vols.,  1740;  and,  for  George 
Buchanan's  '  Poems/  the  Leyden  (Elzevir)  edition  of  1628. 

For  English  Eclogues,  I  have  used,  inter  alia,  H.  J. 
Todd's  '  Spenser'  (ed.  1863),  Prof.  C.  H.  Herford's  anno- 
tated edition  of  the  c  Shepheards  Calendar'  (1895),  and 
Mr.  Edmund  K.  Chambers'  '  English  Pastorals'  (1895). 


ADDRESS  DELIVERED  OX  THE  OCCASION 

OF  THE  VISIT   TO   LONDON  OF  DR. 

GEORG  BRANDES,  Hon.  F.R.S.L., 

BY  MAURICE  A.  GEROTHWOHL,  LITT.  D., 
Professor   of   Comjmrative   Literature,  R.S.L. 

[November  22nd,  1913.] 

Dr.  Georg  Brandes, — Yesterday,  on  the  occasion 
of  your  first  address  in  this  country,  you  were  wel- 
comed by  an  old  friend,  the  most  distinguished  critic 
of  modern  European  literature  who  adorns  our 
Fellowship  list,  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  To-morrow, 
at  a  gathering  widely  representative  of  English 
authorship,  you  will  be  greeted  by  yet  another 
protagonist  both  of  Shakespearean  and  of  compara- 
tive criticism,  Sir  Sidney  Lee.  As  a  humbler 
worker  in  that  particular  branch  of  literature  and 
criticism  in  which  you  and  they  have  attained  to 
eminence,  I  am  nevertheless  proud,  in  my  official 
capacity  as  Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  in 
this  Society,  of  being  enabled  to  add  my  tribute  to 
theirs.  Mr.  Gosse  remarked  that  ours  had  been  the 
last  country  in  Europe  to  do  homage  to  your  critical 
genius  and  mission,  but  I  feel  confident  that  your 
reception  here,  if  it  do  seem  somewhat  tardy,  will  but 
have  gained  in  warmth  and  popularity.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  certain  that,  despite  your  familiarity  with  our 
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national  temperament  and  language,  you  will  have 
gauged  the  full  significance  of  that  popular  welcome, 
and  of  the  intense  and  wide-spread  interest  in  your 
brilliant  labours  and  personality  which  that  welcome 
lias  implied.  Never  in  recent  times  has  a  critic,  and 
especially  a  foreign  critic,  so  triumphed  over  our 
inveterate  and  stubborn  hostility — a  truly  national 
hostility — to  criticism  and  critics,  whether  literary 
or  dramatic.  Our  actors  do  not  like  critics,  our 
authors  do  not  like  critics,  our  public  does  not  read 
them,  or  heeds  them  not  in  its  quest  for  merely 
pleasurable  literature  and  drama.  Yet  you,  sir, 
before  you  set  foot  on  our  shores,  had  already 
achieved  the  impossible — an  unstinted  popularity 
among  us  all.  What  is  the  secret  of  that  unique 
achievement?  one  is  tempted  to  ask.  I  think  it 
lies  in  this — that  your  criticism  is  pre-eminently 
human  and  universal.  Your  criticism  is  human,  for 
it  is  one,  not  of  books  only,  but  of  life  as  well ;  or, 
perhaps  I  should  say,  of  books  in  their  relation  to 
and  bearing  on  life.  Yrour  criticism  is  universal,  for 
it  is  untrammelled  by  considerations  of  country, 
school,  or  fashion,  from  which  English  and  French. 
critics  are  apt  to  suffer  in  varying  degrees  and,  as  it 
were,  inevitably,  when  dealing  with  the  literatures 
of  their  own  and  especially  of  foreign  countries. 
Their  criticism  is  rarely  what  such  criticism  should 
be— and  I  speak  of  no  other  form  of  art — truly 
cosmopolitan.  Belonging  to  large,  powerful  and 
self-satisfied  nations,  they  seek  not  to  appeal  beyond 
their  frontiers.  They  travel  little,  whether  materi- 
ally or  in  mind,  and  endeavour  to  appraise  the  foreign 
literature   by    their   native   standards,    while   loudly 
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protesting  against  any  similar  re-valuation  of  their 
own  literature  by  the  critics  of  the  other  side.  I 
mean  that  English  criticism  of  French  literature  and 
French  criticism  of  English  literature  is  generally 
prejudiced,  while  English  criticism  of  English  litera- 
ture and  French  criticism  of  French  literature  is 
generally  incomplete.  The  English  critic  cannot 
escape  from  the  insularity  of  our  ethical  standards ; 
the  French  critic  cannot  evade  the  custom  dues  of 
intellectual  Paris,  his  quota  of  bourgeois  supersanity 
and  of  Normalien  arrogance  or  paradox.  Now  you, 
sir,  belong  to  a  nation,  brilliant  historically  and 
intellectually,  but  numerically  small.  As  a  critic, 
that  is  the  most  fortunate  thing  that  could  have 
happened  to  you,  and  it  is  most  fortunate  for  us 
who  read  your  books.  True,  you  have  but  recently 
complained  that  English  people  did  not  read  your 
books.  That  may  be  so  in  general ;  I  cannot  say. 
One  thing  I  know,  however — that  your  views  are 
widely  quoted  in  our  press.  80  that  whatever 
readers  you  possess  must  needs  have  read  your 
books,  not  once,  but  thrice,  and  learned  your  views 
by  heart,  than  which  I  could  suggest  no  warmer 
compliment. 

I  said  that  it  was  fortunate  for  you — for  us — that 
you  were  born  in  Denmark,  that  small  and  homely 
but  ideal  land  of  cultured  democracy.  For,  having 
found  its  boundaries  too  narrow  for  your  intellectual 
quest,  you  wandered,  bearing  on  the  one  hand  the 
message  of  Scandinavian  thought  and  literature,  but 
on  the  other  shedding  what  was  too  provincial,  too 
particularism — I  might  almost  say  "  kleinstadtig  " 
— in   the    Scandinavian   garb.      And  in   return  you 
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assimilated,  without  false  pride,  what  the  thought 
and  culture  of  other  nations  had  to  give.  You 
wore  able  to  compare  their  aesthetic  standards 
with  a  breadth  and  versatility  bred  of  an  acute 
observation  sharpened  by  those  intuitive  gleams  of 
the  artist  whose  gaze  encompasses  alike  the  past  and 
future  of  the  national  ideals.  A  very  Proteus,  you 
became  in  turn  a  German,  a  Frenchman,  a  Pole; 
you  became  an  Englishman,  one  of  the  Elizabethans, 
to  whose  temperament,  the  Danish  temperament,  in 
its  curious  blend  of  physical  robustness  with  a  keenly 
nervous  sensibility  in  the  artistic  and  emotional 
sphere,  bears  so  strong  a  likeness.  And,  no  doubt, 
it  is  your  sympathy  with  Elizabethan  thought  and 
literature  which  endears  you  in  the  main  to  English- 
men, while  your  sympathy  with  certain  aspects  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  philosophy  and  drama,  and  your 
criticism  of  other  aspects,  should  endear  you  to  Mr. 
Shaw.  It  is  indeed  a  great  lesson  you  are  teaching 
us,  that  Mr.  Shaw,  although  alive  and  well  alive 
among  us,  is  as  deserving  as  are  the  mighty  dead  of 
admiration;  for  in  England  we  never  genuinely 
admire  our  contemporaries,  we  only  wonder  at  them. 
But  others  will  dwell,  and  more  eloquently  than 
myself,  on  all  that  you  have  done  to  popularise 
English  thought  and  letters  in  Denmark. 

Like  Tieck  and  Schlegel  in  Germany  you  have, 
not  naturalised, — for  he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world — but 
nationalised  Shakespeare  in  your  country.  They 
adapted  him  to  German  taste,  you  have  helped  the 
Danes  to  comprehend  him  so  fully  that  the  elaborate 
prefatory  matter  which  encumbers  our  London 
theatre   programmes   would    be   skipped    in    Copen- 
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hagen.  But  your  studies  in  English  authorship  are 
not  limited  to  Elizabethan  literature  nor  to  Mr. 
Shaw.  They  have  dealt  with  Wordsworth,  Ruskin, 
and  with  the  transcendental  logic  and  feminism  of 
John  Stuart  Mill.  You  should  therefore  be  safe 
from  suffragette  aggression.  An  eclectic  in  litera- 
ture, you  are  likewise  an  eclectic  in  politics.  All 
great  men  of  bold  thinking  or  of  romantic  living,  of 
dynamic  energy,  appeal  to  you — whether  they  be 
socialists  or  feudalists  ;  dreamers  of  a  millennium, 
like  Lassalle,  or  splendidly  imaginative  snobs,  like 
Beaconsfield.  I  speak  here  of  the  dilettante  man  of 
letters,  not  of  the  practical  statesman.  AVhich  two 
monographs  prove  that  you  are  not  only  a  learned 
critic  of  books,  but  a  penetrating  critic  of  men. 
To  us,  however,  your  fame  as  a  critic,  as  a  world- 
critic,  in  the  days  to  come,  will  rest,  if  it  rest  not 
already,  on  that  truly  monumental  work,  '  Main 
Currents  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature.'  Here 
all  the  native  qualities,  as  well  as  all  that  early 
acquired  experience  of  books  and  men,  which  make 
up  your  critical  genius,  are  to  be  found  in  their 
highest  and  ripest  development.  After  the  late  M. 
Taine,  you  have  delved  searchingly  into  all  the 
circumstances  that  have  produced  this  literary  move- 
ment or  that  literary  genius,  racial  heredity,  en- 
vironment, opportunity.  But,  unlike  M.  Taine, 
whose  systematic  utterances  partake  too  often  of  the 
character  of  a  chemical  formula  or  medical  prescrip- 
tion, you  are  not  blinded  by  the  force  of  those  three 
groups  of  circumstances.  You  conceive,  nay,  you 
insist,  that  a  genius  of  the  first  rank  rises  superior 
to  them  all,  to  his  country,  to  his  environment,  to 
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his  opportunity;  thai  he  is  not  merely  the  sum 
total  of  those  three  factors,  but  adds  something 
which  transcends  them  ;  what  we  are  apl  to  call  the 
personal  equation,  an  equation  in  which  x  is  bound 
to  remain  for  ever  an  unknown  and  unknowable 
quantity.  For  genius  is  indefinable;  even  though, 
borrowing  the  practice  of  a  certain  school  of  criticism 
most  prevalent  just  now,  one  would  call  in  the 
assistance  of  biographical  minutiae,  and  dim  the 
man's  creative  work — as  often  happens — through 
the  cumbrous  diagnosis  of  his  erotic  or  digestive 
fancies. 

Once  more,  in  psychological  insight  and  com- 
prehension you  yield  to  none,  but  you  proceed,  as 
should  proceed  every  critic  primarily  concerned  with 
literature,  and  not  merely  with  literary  physiology, 
from  the  work  to  the  man.  You  reconstruct  the  man 
from  the  wTork,  for  it  is  that  part  of  the  man  only 
which  is  expressed  by  the  work  that  matters  to 
literature  and  to  us.  And  your  psychological  insight 
into  individual  minds  is  equalled  by  your  masterly 
analysis  of  the  collective  mentality  of  a  nation  or 
generation.  Now,  only  a  critic,  blessed  at  one  and 
the  same  time  with  the  seemingly  contradictory 
qualities  of  detachment  and  sympathy,  could  achieve 
that  type  of  analysis,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive feature  of  your  magnum  opus  in  comparative 
literature.  You,  sir,  know  the  secret  of  combining 
the  power  of  self-absorption  into  another's  mind  with 
a  most  ruthless  power  of  foreign  observation ;  the 
secret,  too,  of  blending  the  raptures  of  the  worshipper 
with  the  prudential  logic  of  the  humorist.  I  hail, 
we    hail,   your   advent    among    \\i<,   and    the   cordial 
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welcome  which  that  advent  has  so  spontaneously 
brought  forth,  not  only  as  a  personal  triumph  for 
yourself,  but  as  a  triumph  for  all  that  is  best  in 
criticism,  in  the  earnest,  often  ungrateful,  and, 
rightly  understood,  most  honourable  profession,  or 
rather,  I  should  say.  vocation  of  independent  man  of 
letters  and  critic. 
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